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AvING treated of ſimple modes in the 
foregoing chapters, and given ſeveral 
Inſtances of ſome of the moſt confi- 
as derable of them, to ſhew what they 
are, and how we come by them; we are now, in 
the next place, to conſider thoſe we call MixED 
Mops, ſuch are the complex ideas we mark by 
che names obligation, drunkenneſs, a he, &c.; which, 
=x conſiſting of ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas of 
different kinds, I have called mixed nodes, to diſtin - 

X gvith them from the more ſimple modes, which 


* 0 mixed mide, 


_ conſiſt only of ſimple ids Er the ſame kind. Theſe | 

mixed modes being alſo ſuch combinations of ſimple 

ideas, as are not looked þ wh to be characteriſticat 
at 


. II. 


marks of any real beings that have a Ready exiſt- 


ence, but ſcattered and independent ideas, put to- 


gether by the mind, are thereby 3 from 
the complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
§ 2. That the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple i- 


deas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all from 


the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as 
ſenſation or reflection offers them, without being 
able to make any one idea, experience ſhews us. 
Put if we attentively conſider theſe. ideas ] call mix - 


ed modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their 


original quite different. The mind often exerci- 


| ſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral combi - 


nations: for it being once furniſhed with ſimple 


5 ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral compoſi - 
tions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, with - 


out examining whether they exiſt ſo together in na- 
ture. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe ideas 
are called notions; as if they had their original and 
conſtant exiſtence, more in the thoughts of men, 


than in the reality of things; and to form ſuch ideas, 


it ſufficed, that the mind puts the parts of them. to- 
cether, and that they were conſiſtent. in the under- 
landing, without conſidering whether they had a- 
ny real being: : though I do not deny, but ſeveral 


of them might be taken from obſervation; and * 


exiſtence, of ſeveral ſimple ideas ſo combined, as 
they are put together in the underſtanding. F or 
the man who firſt framed the idea of bypocrtſy, might 


have. either taken it at firſt from the obſervation, of 
one who made ſhew of good qualities which he had 
not; or elſe have framed that idea in his mind, 
without having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by. 
For it is evident, that, in the beginning of langua- 
ges and ſocleties ok men, ſeveral of thoſe complex 
' ideas, which were conſequent to the conſtitutions 


eſtabliſhed 


* 
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e ccabliſhed àmongſt them, muſt needs have been in 
die minds of men, before they exiſted any Where 
elſe; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch 
complex ideas, were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas fra- 
mad, before the combinations they ſtood for, ever. 


ll... 1 oo 4 
*X - 3. Indeed, now that languages are made, and 
*X abound with words ſtanding for ſuch combinations, 
an uſual way of getting theſe complex ideas, is by 
che explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. 
For conſiſting of a company of ſimple ideas, com- 
bined, they may, by words ſtanding for thoſe fim- , 
ple ideas, be reprefented/ to che mind of one who # 
underſtands thoſe words, though that complex: 
combination of ſimple ideas were never offered to 
bis mind by the real exiſtence of things. Thus a 
man may come to have the idea of ſacrilege or mur- 
der, by enumerating to him the {imple ideas which 
cheſe words ſtang. for, without ever ſeeing either 


of them committed: 


8. Every mixed mode, conſiſting of many diſ- 
tinct ſimple ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to inquire 
whence it has its unity; and how ſuch a preciſe 
multitude comes to make but one idea, fince that 
combination does net always exiſt together in na- 
ture? To which I anſwer, It is plain it has its 
nunity from an act of the mind combining thoſe 


generally to complete it, is one name given to that 
combination. For it is by their names, that men 1 
commonly regulate their account of their diſtinck 
pecies of mixed modes, ſeldom allowing or conſi- 
dering any number of ſimple ideas, to make one 
geomplex one, but ſuch collections as there be names 
For. Thus, though the killing of an old man be 
2s fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, 
= tbc killing a man's father; yet, there being no 
. | | „ name. 


r Ne r — 


——— 
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| name ſtanding preciſely for the one, 'as there is the 
1 name of parritide to mark the other, it is not ta- 


ken for a particular complex idea, nor a diſtinct 
ſpecies of actions, from that of killing a young 
man, or any other man. | > 
§ 5. If we ſhould inquire a little farther to ſee 

what jt is that occaſions men to make ſeveral com- 
binations of ſimple ideas into diſtinct, and, as it 
| were, ſettled modes, and negle& others, which, in 
1 the nature of things themſelves, have as much an 
aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct ideas, we 
Hall find the reaſon of it to be the end of lan- 
guage; which being to mark or communicate mens 
thoughts to one another with all the difpatch that 
may be, they uſually make ſuch collections of ideas 
into complex modes, and affix names to them, as 
they have frequent uſe of in their way of living 
and converſation, leaving others, which they have 
| but ſeldom an occaſion to mention, looſe and without 
names, that tie them together: they rather chu- 
ſing to enumerate, when they have need, ſuch i- 
deas as make them up, by the particular names that 
ſand for them, than to trouble their memories by 
multiplying of complex ideas with names to them, 
which they ſhall ſeldom or never have any occaſion 
to male u . e 

8 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that 
there are in every language many particular words, 
which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word; 
of another: for the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms, and 
manners of one nation, making ſeveral combina- 
tions of ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, Which 


on, 

another people have had never any occaſion to of 

make, or perhaps ſo. much as take notice of, names nam, 
1 


come of courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid 
long periphraſes in things of daily converſation ; EF 
and ſo they became ſo many diſtinct complex ideas 
in thcir- minds. Thus ss,, amongit the Greeks, Wl 
and preſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were wards j 
whic 
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= which other languages had no names that exactly 
TE anſwered, becauſe they ſtood for complex ideas, 
net == which were not in the minds of the men of other 
ing nations. Where there was no ſuch cuſtom, there 
was no notion of any ſuck actions; no uſe of ſuch 
combinations of ideas, as were united, and, as it 
„ were, tied together by thoſe terms; and therefore 
? , EE in other- countries there were no names for them. 
57. Hence alſo we may ſee the reaſon, why lan- 
guages conftantly change, take up new, and lay by 
old terms: becauſe change of cuſtoms and opinions 
bringing with it new combinations of ideas, which 
3 it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk a- 
at bout, new nämes, to avoid long deſeriptions, are 
annexed to them; and ſo they become new ſpecies 
of complex modes. What a number of different 
ideas are by this means wrapped up in one ſhort 
found, and how much of our time and breath is 
hout thereby ſaved; any one will ſee, who will but take 
WA the pains to enumerate all the ideas that either res 
pries or appeal ſtand for; and inſtead of either of 
that thoſe names, uſe a periphraſis, to make any one un- 
derſtand their meaning. )) 
98. Though 1 ſhall have occaſion to conſider 
= this more at large, when l come to treat of words, 
. and their uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus 
that much notice here of the names of mixed modes, which 
being fleeting and tranſient combinations of ſimple 
ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence any where, 
but in the minds of men, and there too have no 
longer any exiſtence, than whilſt they are thought 
on, have not ſo much any where the appearance 
WT ot a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as in their 
names: which are therefore, in theſe fort of ideas, 
oery apt to be taken for the ideas themſelves: For 
if we ſhould inquire where the idea of a triumph, or 
23 apotheoſis exiſts, it is evident they could neither of 
them exiſt all together any where: in the things 
1 themſelves, being actions that required time to their 
jr ng A 3 performance, 
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performance, and ſo could never all exiſt together: 
and as to the minds of men, where the ideas of 
theſe actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 
there too a very uncertain exiſtence; and therefore 
we are apt to annex them to the names that excite 
/ enght To nition; 
9 9. There are therefore three ways whereby we 
get the complex ideas of mixed modes. 1. By ex- 
perience and obſervation of things themſelves. 
Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle, or fence, we get 
the idea of wreſtling or fencing. 2. By invention, 
or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple i- 
deas in our own minds: ſo he that firſt invented 
printing, or etching, had an idea of it in his mind, 
before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the moſt uſual 
way, by explaining the names of actions we never 
faw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enumera- 
ting, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our i- 
maginations all thoſe ideas which go to the making 
them up, and are the conſtituent parts of them. 
For having, by ſenſation and reflection, ſtored our 
minds with ſimple ideas, and by uſe got the names 
that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe names repre- er 
ſent to another any complex idea we would have 
him conceive; ſo that it has in it no ſimple ideas 
but what he knows, and has, with us, the fame 
| mane for. For all our complex ideas are ultimate - 
P reſolvable into ſimple ideas, of which they are 
compounded, and originally made up, though per- 
'Haps their immediate ingredients, as I may ſo ſay, 
are alſo complex ideas. Thus the mixed mode, 
which the word Jie ſtands for, is made of theſe fim- 
ple ideas: 1. Articulate founds | 2. Certain ideas 
in the mind of the ſpeaker. 3. Thoſe words the 
figns of thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put together 
by affirmation or negation, otherwiſe than the i- 
| deas they Rand for, are in the mind of the ſpeak- 
er. i think 1 need not go any further in the ana- 
lyſis of that complex idea we call @ le. I 
| D lave 
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y have faid is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of 
Wi mple ideas: and it could not but be an offenſive 
adiouſneſs to my reader, to trouble him with a 

Wnore minute enumeration of every particular-ſim- 
ie idea, that goes to this complex one; which, 
4 From what has been faid, he cannot but be able to 
Snake out to himſelf, The ſame may be done in 
5 All our complex ideas whatſoever; which, howe- 
9 ver compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt - 
9 be reſolved into ſimple ideas, which are all the ma- 
erials of knowledge or thought we have, or can 
Shave. Nor ſhall we have reaſon to fear, that the 
Niad is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a number of i- 
1 Peas, if we conſider, what an inexhauſtible ſtock 
A Fe ſimple modes, number and figure alone affords 
Ks. How far then mixed modes, which admit of 
| Rae various combinations of different fimple ideas, 
nd their infinite modes, are from being few and 
| A wh we may eaſily imagine. So that before we 
have done, we ſhall ſee, that nobody need be a- 
ſaid, he ſhall not have ſcope and compaſs enough 
For his thoughts to range in, though they be, as I 
A : etend, .confined only to ſimple ideas received 
from ſenſation or refledtion, and their teveral com- 
inations. ; 
3 510. It is worth our Ky SPI which of all our 
1 mple ideas have been moſt modified, and had moſt 
1 Pired modes made out of them, with names given 
o them; and thoſe have been theſe three; think- 
4 Ig, and motion, (which are the two dots which 
I Fomprehendi in them all action), and power, from 
hence cheſe actions are conceived to flow. Thefe 
1 le ideas, I ſay, of thinking, motion, and power, 
ave been thoſe which have been moſt modified; 
. ind out of whoſe modifications have been made 
oft complex modes, with names to them, For 
p<tion being the great buſineſs of mankind, and the 
hole matter about which all laws are converſant, 
; t is no wonder, that the ſeveral modes of ANNE: 
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and motion Tobit be taken notice of, the ideas of 98 
them obſerved, and laid up in the memory, and have 


names affigned to them: without which, laws could 
be but ill- made, or vice and diſorder repreſſed. 
Nor could any communication be well had amongſt 
men, without ſuch complex ideas, with names to 
them: and therefore men have ſettled names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of 
actions diſtinguiſhed by their cauſes, means,  ob- 
jects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and other 
circumſtances; and alſo of their powers fitted for 
thoſe actions, v. g. boldneſs is the power to ſpeak 
or do what we intend, before others, without fear 


or diſorder; and the- Greeks callh the confidence of 
l ſpeaking by a peculiar: name, Tejpnoies : which power . 


or ability in man, of doing any thing, when it has 
been acquired by frequent doing the ſame thing, is 
that idea we name habit when it is forward, and 


ready upon every occaſion to break into action, we as 
call it diſpoſition. I hus 2 . is a diſpoſition,” « or 


aptneſs, to be angry. 

To conclude, let us examine Roy modes of ac- - FE 
tion, v. g. conſideration and aſſent, which are actions 
of the mind; running and ſpe 


calling, which are ac- 


tions of the body; revenge and murder, which are b | 


actions of both together, and we ſhall find them 
but ſo many collections of ſimple ideas, which to- 


gether make up the complex one fignified by thoſe Wl 


names. 
6 11. Power being che ſource from whence all 


action proceeds, the ſubſtances wherein theſe powers Wl 


are, when they exert this power into act, are call- 
ed cauſes; and the ſubſtances which thereupon are 
produced, or the. ſimple ideas which are introdu- 
ced into any ſubject by the exerting of that power, 
are called el. I he efficacy whereby the new 
| ſabſtance or idea is produced, is called, in the ſub- 
ject exerting that power, action; but in the ſub- 

309 wherein any ſimple idea is changed or 1 

1 CC 


* 


E II. g Chap. 22. 0 mixed modes. * 


bor * :d, it is called paſſion : which efficacy, however 
uave ﬀ farious, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet we can, 
ould think, conceive it, in intellectual agents, to be 

Nothing elſe but modes of thinking and willing; in 


«| 2 2 agents, nothing elſe but modifications of 

8 motion. I fay, I think, we cannot conceive it to 
es to 7 f h ſort af 
d de any other but theſe two: for whatever fort 


. beſides theſe, produces any effects, 1 con- 
iſs myſelf to have no notion or idea of; and ſo it 
quite remote from my thoughts, apprehenſions, 
1 for Ind knowledge, and as much in the dark to me, as 
peak WY . other ſenſes, or as the ideas of colours to a 
r * 4 ind man: and therefore many words, which ſeem 
ce ot OP expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the ac- 
oa or modus operandi at all, but barely the effect, 
pi Y I With ſome circumſtances of the ſubject wrought on, 

Ir cauſc operating, v. g. creation, annihilation, 
85 g ntain in them no idea of the action, or manner, 
d hereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, 
„ ve d the thing done. And when a countryman ſays. 
11 jg ee cold freezes water, though the word freezing 
c = ems to import ſome action, yet truly it fignifies 
. . 1 ec but the effect, vis; that water, that was 
1005 Miefore fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, with- 
4 = 1 t containing any idea of the action whereby it is 


51 . * De. | SW 
_ 7 9 12. 1 think I ſhall not need to remark here, 


thoſ ar though power and action make the greateſt 
0e rt of mixed modes, marked by names, and fa- 
1 iliar in the minds and mouths of men; yet other 
e le ideas, and their ſeveral combinations, are 
er- 3 ot excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be neceſ- 
- Cat” ry for me to cnumerate all the mixed modes 
- au. 9 TS hich have been ſettled, with names to them, That 
ard 1 Fould be to make a dictionary of the greateſt part 
er, 2 0 0 the words made uſe of in divinity, ethics, law, 


es of | 
W@: | 
xther 


; a». nd politics, and ſcveral other ſciences. All that 
: ub. requiſite to my pieſent deſign, is, to ſhew what 
od. 2 prt of ideas thoſe are, which I call mixed modes; 


dow 
ced, 
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. Row the mind comes by chem; and that they are 
compoſitions made up of Maple ideas got from ſen- 


c H A P. XXII. 5 
0 our” comPLex Iz as of FR ; 


'$ 15 115 of alan, 925 . 82. Our idea of 
« ſubAances in 2 8 3. & 6. Of the forts of ſub- 
ts, 9 4. Ni; clear idea of ſubſtance in general. 

$ 5. As clear an tha of ſpirit as body. § 7. Power, 
eat 22 of our complex ideas of fubſtantes. & B. 
. '$9. Three ſorts o, ideas make our complex 

ones of! rubſtances, | 'S 10. Powers make u great part 

V our complex ideas of fubflances. 'F 12. The new 

* ſecondary qualities of bodies vou diſappear, if we 

« "could diſcover the primary "ones of their minute parts, 

9 12. Our faculties of diſcovery ſuited to our Hate. 

4 F913. Conjecture about ſpirits,” § 14. Complex i- 

2 deas of ſubſtanceßn. & 15. Idea of ſpiritual Jubſtan- 

4 "__ a5-clear as of | bodily ſul flances. F 16. No ittea 

* of: oat ſubſtance, I 17. The coheſion of ſolid 

parts; and impulſe, the primary ideas of body. § 18. 

banking and motivity, the primary ideas of ſpirit. 

9 19,—21. Spirits capable of mation. , N 22. Idea © 


*+foul and body 5 23.27. Coheſon of e- 
"lid parts in body, as ham to be conceived as thinking 
in a ſoul. § 28. 29. Communication of motion by 


| "Impulſe, or thought, equally intelligible. & 30. Idea 

, body and ſpirit compared. & 31. The notion of 
"B55 involves no more difficulty in it, than that 

8 uw! iy. § 32. We knowg nothing b ond our ſample 

$ 33.—35. Idea of God: 

in 1 25 e one of ſpirits,” but thoſe got from ſen 
1 or Tefleftion, CE 7. Kecapitulation. lp Ry 


'$ 524 \HE mind being, as 1 have dealand; fur- 
. niſhed with a.great.number of the imple 
x cis 1 55 ideas, 
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Chap. 23. / tar complex ideas of ſubſtancs. 1 
ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they are found 
in exteriour things, or by reflection on its own o- 
perations, kes notice alſo, that certain num- 
bers of thoſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly together: 
which Being preſumed to belong to one thing, and 
words being ſuited to common apprehenſions, and 
made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are called, ſo uni- 
ted in one ſubject, by one name; which, by inad - 
vertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and 
confider as one ſimple idea, which indeed is a com- 
C plication of many ideas together: ecauſe, as | have 
ſaid, not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas can ſub- 
fiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſup- 
poſe ſome ſubſiratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and 
from which they do reſult; which therefore we call 
e,, 


* This ſection, which was intended only to ſhew how the indivi- 
duals of diſtinct ſpecies of ſubſtances came to be looked upon as 
imple ideas, and ſo to have ſimple names, iz. from the ſuppoſed 
ſimple ſubſtratum or ſubſtance, which was looked upon as the thing 
Witlclf in which inheres, and from which reſulled that complication of 
Widcas by which. it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken for an 
account of the idea of ſubſtance in general, and, as ſuch, hath , 
been reprehended, in theſe words: But hozv comes the general i- 
dea of ſubſtance to be framed in cur minds ? Is this by aftratiing- and n 
ging fimple ideas? No: © But it is by a complication of many | 
ſimple ideas together: becauſe, not imagining how theſe ſimple of 
ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom : ourſelves to ſuppoſe 2, 
ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they do 
reſult; which therefore we call ſubPance.” And is this all indeed, 
Wt is 10 be ſaid for the being of ſubſtance, that we accuſtom ourielves to 
uppoſe aſubſtratum ? I tha: cvflom grounded upon true reaſon, or not? 
ect, then accidents or modes muſt ſu bit of themſclves ; and theſe ſimple 
eas need no tortoiſe to ſupport them ; for figures and colours, &c. would 
: well enough of themſehves, but for ſome ſancies men have accuſtomed them- | 
elves to. | | e 6 
To which objection of the Biſhop of Worceſter, our author anſwers . 
hus *: Herein your Lordſhip ſeems to charge me with two faults : a 
dne, * that I make the, general idea of ſubſtance to be framed, not 
by abſtracting and enlarging fimple ideas, but by a complication of 
* many. imple ideas together: the other, as if I had ſaid, „the 
being of @1b{tance had no other foundation but the fancies of men.“ 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, chat 


* In bis firſt letter to that Biſpop, p. 29. &c. 


Is 


# 


0 


12 Of vur complex ideas of fubſNlances. © Book II. 


5 2. 80 that if any one will examine himſelf con- 
cerfiing his notion of pure ſubſtance in general, he 
will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only 

I fay, in more places than one, and particularly book: ii. chap. iii. 
& 6. and book i. chap, xi. $9.3 where, ex profaſſo, I treat of ab- 
traction and general ideas, that they are all made by abſtracting; and Wi 
therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of ſubſtance wat 

made any other way; however my pen might have flipt, or the'neg- 
ligence of expreſſion, where I might have | ſomething, elſe than the 
general idea of 3 view, might make me ſeem to ſay ſo. 

That I was not ſpeaking of the general idea of ſubſtance in the 
paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the title of that chip- WF . 
ter, which is, Of the complex ideas of ſubtances : and the. firſt ſection | 
of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe words you have ſet down, 
In which words, I do not oblerve any that deny the general idea f 
ſubſtance to be made by ahſtract ion, nor any that ſay, it is made. by « 
complication of many ſimple ideas together, But ſpeaking in that plac: Wy 
of the ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, gold, Sc. 1 
ſay they are made up of certain combinations of fimple ideas, which 
combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple idea, 
though they were many; and we call it by one name of ſubſtance, 
though made up of modes, from the cuſtom of ſuppoſing a ſub/ra- 
rum, wherein that combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this para- 
graph I only give an account- of the idea of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as 1 
oak, elephant, iran, &c. how, though they are made up of diſtinct 
complications of modes, yet they are looked on as one idea, called 
by one name, as mak ing diſtin ſorts of ſubſtan ce. 
But that my notion of ſabſlance in goneral, is quite different from 
theſe, and has no ſuch combination of ſimple ideas in it, is evident from 
the immediate following words, where I ſay v, „ The idea of pure 
& ſuſtance in general, is only a ſuppoſition of we know not what ſup 
« port of ſuch qualities as are capable of producing fimple ideas it 
« us.” And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along; particularly 
where I ſay, * Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract nature 
cc of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particular diſtin 
ce ſubſtances, are pothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple ideas, 
te co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown cauſe of their union, a 
* makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf “ | 7 
The other thing lad to my charge, is, as if I took the being of 
ſubſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperfe& and ill- 
grounded idea T have given of it, To which J beg leave to ſay, tha 
J ground not the being, but the idea of ſubſtance, on our accuſftoming 
ourſelves to ſurpoſe ſome ſubſtratum , for it is of the idea alone I ſpeak i 
there, and not of the being of ſubſtance, And having every where af. 
firmed and built upon it, that a man is a ſubſtance, I cannot be ſuppc- il 
ſed to queſiion or doubt of the being of ſubſtance, till I can queſtion Wi 
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Chap. a3. O our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 13 


a ſuppoſition of he knows not what ſupport of ſuch 
ualities, which are capable of producing fimple i- 
eas in us; which qualitics are commonly called 
accidents, If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the 
ſubject wherein colour or weight inheres, he would 
have nothing to ſay, but the folid extended parts: 
and if he were demanded what is it that that ſo- 
lidity and extenſion inhere in, he would not be in 
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of abſ- | of 5 | 
g and 


ice wat . NF | 

ne neg. a much better cale, than the Indian before men- 
dan the tioned, who ſaying that the world was ſupported 
3 W by a great elephant, was aſked, what the elephant 
gection vor doubt of my own being, Farther, I ſay “, „ Senſation convinces 
own, aus, that there are ſolid extended ſubſtances, and reflection, that 
7% % * there are thinking ones.” Soo chat. T think the being of ſabſlance is 


not ſhaken by what Thave ſaid: and if the idea of it ſhould be, yet 
(the being of things depending not on our ideas) the being of ſubſtance 
would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure im- 
perfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our accuſtoming our- 
ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum ; or indeed, if 1 ſhould ſay, we had 
no idea of ſubſtance at all. For a great many things may be, and are 
granted to have a being, and be in nature, of which we have no i- 


de by © 5 
at plac: Wl 
„Sc. 1 


» 1 ; . 5 x 


his para- deas. For example, it cannot be doubted but there are diſfinct ſpe- 

| fach a: ies of ſeparate ſpirits, of which yet we have no diſti net ideas at all- 
F diſtinct tit cannot be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of communicating their 
a, called thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it at all. 


The-being then of fubſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithftanding 
any thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether che idea of it be not ſo too. 
Your Lordſhip aſks, with concern, © Aad is this all indeed that is to 
of pur: = be ſaid for the being” {if-your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) 
what ſup- i of ſubſtance, that we accuſtom curſelves to ſ:ppoſe a ſubfliratum 2” 
e ideas in 2 Ts that cuſtom grounded upon true reaſon, or no? I have ſaid, that 
irticularly it is grounded upon this , © That we cannot conceive how ſimple 
'& natme 6 ideas of ſenſible qualities ſhould fubſt aicne; and therefore we 
_— , ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome common 
ple ideas ſubject; which ſupport we denote by the name ſbPance.”” Which, 
union, a; Wl I think, is a true reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds 

>? IR the ſuppoſition of a ſabſtratum on, in this very page; even on the e 
pugnancy to our concept ions, that modes and accidents ſhould ub fit by 
tbemſel ven. So that I have the good luck to agree here with your 
Lordſhip: and conſequently conchude, I have your approbation in this 
that the ſubſtratum to modes or accidents, Which is gur idea of ſubs 
ſtance in general, is founded in this, That we cannot conceive how 


andes or acc idents can ſubfift by themſelves. 
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"Of bur complex ideas of ſubſiances, © Book11, 


Teſted on? To which his anſwer was, A great tor- 
toiſe: but being again preſſed to know what gave 
ſupport to the broad- backed tortoiſe, replied, 
ſomething he knew not what. And thus here, as 


in all other caſes, where we.uſe words without ha- 
ving clear and diſtin& ideas, we talk like children; 
who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing is, which 


they know not, readily give this ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer, that it is ſomething ; which in truth ſignifies 
no more, when ſo uſed, either by children or men, 


but that they know not what; and that the thing 


out of the reaſonable part of the world, To which our author replies , 


2 * 


* In bis frſt latter to that Fi ſpop, p. 6, &c, 3 
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& ſelves within. And again, § 6. Whatever therefore be the ſe- 


lar diſtin it ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſim 
ple ideas cotexiſting in ſuch, thaugh unknown, cauſe of their u 
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e ſtone; yet becauſe we cannot concelve how bees Gag ſubſiſt a- 


lone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 


„ ported by ſome. common ſubject; which ſupport we denote by the? 
name ſubſlance; though it be certain, we have no clear or diſtincct 
ec idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. And again, § 5. 
ce The ſame happens concerning the cperations. of the mind, vis. 


« thinking, reaſoning, fearing, -&c. Which we conſidering not to 


( ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong to- 
a body, or be produced by it, are apt to think thoſe the actions of 
„ ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit; whereby yet it is e- 


„ vident, that having no other idea or notion of matter, but ſome- 
ee 


thing wherein thoſe many ſimple qualities, which affect our ſen- 


„ ſes, do ſubhlls by ſuppoſing a ſubRance, wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting,” and a power of moving, Cc. do ſubſiſt, we bave 
ce as clear àa notion of the nature or ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have 


of a body; the one being ſuppoſed: to be (without knowing what 


it is) the ſulſtratum of thoſe ſimple. idcas we have from without; 


and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be 
tte the ſabſinatum to thoſe pperations,' which we experiment in our- 


2 


«, eret nature of. ſubſtance in general, all the ideas we have of particu 


nion as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. And I. farther ſay 
19 theſame ſection, . That we ſuppoſe theſt combinations to reſt in. 
and to be adherent to that unkgown common ſubject, which in- 


| © heres not in any thing elſe. And that our complex ideas of ſub - 


«4 ſtances, beſides, all thoſe ſimple ideas they are made up of, have al- 
Mays the confuſed idea of ſomethipg to which they belong, and: 
„ in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore when we ſpeak of any ſort. 
{ of ſubſtance, we. ſay it is a thing having ſuch and ſuch qualities; 


a body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of motion 3 


9a ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking. 


Theſe, and the like faſbions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the „ 


ſtance is ſuppoſed: always fomething, beſides The extenſion, figure, ſo- 


lidity, motion, thinking, or other obſervable idea, though we know, 
not What it is. TRE 85 | ; | 

Our idea of body, I fay , is an extended, ſolid ſubſtance 2 
and our idea of our ſoul, is of a ſubſtance that thinks. So that as. 
lang as there is any ſuch thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I have 
done nothing towards the diſcarding. ſubſtance out of the reaſonable part 
ofthe world. - Nay, as long as there is any firaple idea or ſenüble 
a ding to my way of arguing, ſubſtance cannot be 
diſcarded, becauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities, carry with 

Heck ii. chap. 23. § 22. 
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them 


16 | Of our complex ideas of ſub/lances, Book II. 
ideas of particular forts of ſubRances, | by collecting 


fuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as are, by ex- 
| SOS perience 


them a ſuppoſition of a ſubſtratum to exiſt in, and of a ſubſ ance where 
they inhere; and of this that whole chapter is fo full, that I chal- 
lenge any one who reads it, to think I have amt, or one jot, dife 
carded ſubſtance cut of the reaſonable part of the world, And of this, 
man, borſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c. which I have mentioned 
of diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, will be my witneſſes, as long as any 
ſuch things remain in being; of which I ſay , That tne ideas 
* of ſubſtances are ſuch combinations of Gmple ideas, as are taken 
«© ta repreſent diſtin particular things, ſubſiſting by themſelves, in 
** which the fuppoſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance is always the firſt 
« and chief. ” | A | iy | f - ED 5 q 
If by almoſt diſcardin ance out of the reaſenable part of the warld, 
your 12205 em 427 I have od 125 all „en. the 
true idea we have of it, by calling it a ſub/ratum, a ſuppoſition of we 


*© know not what ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable of producing. 


* firmple ideas in vs, an obſcure relative idea . That without knowing 
* what it is, it is that which ſupports accidents; ſo that of ſubſtance, 


*© we have no idea of what it is, but only a confuſed, obſcure one, of 
% whit it does f:“ IF muſt confeſs, this and the like 1 have ſaid of 


8 our idea of ſubſanet ; and ſhould be very glad to be convinced by 
your Lordſhip, or any body elſe, that I bave ſpoken too mcanly of 
it. He that would thew me a more clear and diſtinct idea of tub- 


ſtance, would do me a kindneſs T ſhould thank him for, But this is the 


deſt I can hitherto find, either in my own thoughts; or in the books 


of logicians ; for their account or idea of it is, that it is ens, or res per 
Je Juhfiftens, et ſubſtans accidentibus; which, in effect, is no more but 


that ſubſtance is a being or thing, or in ſhort, ſome:bing they know not 


what, or of which they have no clearer idea, than that it is ſomething 


which ſupports accidents, or other fimple ideas or modes, or an acci- 


dent. 80 that I do not ſee but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the 
Whole tribe of logicians, muſt be reckoned with“ the gentlemen of 
* this new way of reaſoning, who have almoſt diſcarded ſubſtance ' 


* out of the reaſonable pait of the world,” 8 on 
But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I, or theſe gentlemen, logicians of 
note in the ſchools, ſhould own, that we have a very imperſect, ob- 


ſcure, inadequate idea of ſubſtance, would it not be a little too hard 


10 charge us with diſcarding ſubſtance out of the world? For what 
2 met diſcarving, and reaſonable part of the world, ſignifies, I muſt 
confeſs I do not clearly comprehend : but let almoſt, and reaſonable part 


ſignify here what they will, for I dere ſay; your Lordſhip meant 
ſomethir.g by them; would not your Lordſhip: think you were a 


little hardly dealt with, if, for acknowledging yourſelf to have a very 


* Bock ii. chap, 12. 6. | 
ÞT £00k ii. chap. 23. § 1. 2. 3. 
1 Book ii. chap, 13. § 19, 
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| tice of t6 exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppo- 


| therefore have been beſide your Lordſhip's generoſity (who were not 
| intended. to be provbked by this reperition)} to have paſſed by ey 


perience and obſervation of mens ſenſes, taken-no- 


1ed 


CY * 
1 


ümperfect and inadequate idea of Gon, or of ſeveral other things 


which in this very treatiſe you confeſs qur underſtandings come ſhort 


in and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of thoſe: 


gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other myſterious. 


FIX things, whereot you contend" we have very imperfect and inadequate 
= ideas, out of the reaſonable world? For I 


ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means 
by almaſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable world, ſomething that is 


== bl.mcable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a commendation ; and 
| yet, T'think, he deſerves no blame, who owns the having imperfect, 
inadequate, obſcure ideas, where he has: no better: however, if it be 
inferred from thence, that either he almaſt excludes thoſe things out of 
being, or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant by the reaſunab/e. 


world, for the firſt of theſe will not hold, becauſe. the being of things: 
in the world depends not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true in 
ſome degree, but is no fault; for it is certain, that where we have 


imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, obſcure ideas, we cannot diſcourſe 


and reafon about thoſe things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we 
hed perfect, adequate, clear,. and diſtinct ideas. . | 
Other. odjections are made againſt the following parts of this para- 


| £1aph by that Reverend prelate, wiz. the repetition of the ſtory of the 


to which our author replies: | N | 
Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes notice, that 
1“ parallelled morè than once our idea of ſubſtance with the Indian 
6e philofopher's:” he khew not what ſapported the tortoiſe, Se. 
his repetition is, I confeſs, a fault in exact writing: but I having 


Indian philoſopher, and the talking like children about ſubſtance 4 


| acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe words in my preface; I am 


© not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own reputation, when 
« I knowingly let my eſlay go with a fault ſo apt to Liſpuſt the I 
&« judicicus, who are akvays the niceſt readers: And there farther 
add, © That I did not publiſh my eſſay for ſuch great maſters of 
„knowledge as your Lordſhip : but fitted it to men of my own ſize, 
* to whom repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful: it would not 


*% 


a fault as this, in one Who pretends not beyond the lower rank o 
writers. But I fee Jour Lordſhip would have me exact, and without 
any faults; and T wiſh I could be fo, the better to deſerve your 
Lordſhip's approbation. LS tc . 

My ſaying, That when we talk of ſubſtance, we talk like chil» 
* dren; who being aſked a queſtion about ſomething, which they 


= © know not, readily give this ſatisfactory anſwer, That it is fome- 


* thing';” your Lordſhip ſeems mightily to lay to heart in theſe 


7 | words that follow: © If this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill 


talk like children, and T-know not how it can be remedied, For 
3 We cannot come at a rational idea of ſubflance, we can have no 
principle of certainty to go upon in this debate. TIES 0 


— 
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ſed to flow from the particular internal conſtitu- 


Thus 


tion, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance, 
e ; we 


If your Lordſhip has any better and Jiſtindter idea of ſubttance 


than mine is, which I have given an account of, your Lordſhip is not 


at all concerned in what I have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe idea of 


- ſubſtance, whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſome» 
thing he knows not what, muſt in that, with me, talk like children, 
when they ſpeak of ſomething they know not what. For a philoſopher 
that ſays, that which ſupports accident:, is ſomeching he knows not 


what; and a countryman that ſays, the foundation of the great church 


at Harlem, is ſupported by ſomething he knows not what; and a child 
That ſtands in the dark, upon his mother's muff, and ſays he ſtands up- 


on ſomething he knows not what, in this reſpect talk all three alike. 


But if the countryman knows, that the foundation of the church of 
Harlem is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſtol are; or by 
gravel, as the houſes about London are ; or by wooden piles, as the 
houſes in Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 
diſtinct idea of the thing that ſupports the church, he does not talk 


of this matter as a child; nor will he of the ſupport of accidents, 


wher, he has a clearer and more diſtin idea of it, than that it is 
| barely ſometbing. But as long as we think like children, in caſcs 


where our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with 


your Lordſhip, that I know not boww it can be remedied, but that we muſt 
talk like them, | ; 


Farther, the Biſhop aſks, whether there be no difference between 


the bare being of a thing, and its ſubſiſtence by itſelf? To which our 
author anſwers , Yes, But what will that do to prove, that upon my 

rinciples we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that there is any 
| Pick thing as ſubſtance ? You ſeem by this queſtion to conclude, that 
the idea of aihing that fub/ifs by itſelf, is a clear and diſtin idea of 
ſubſtance : but 1 beg leave to aſk, is the idea of the manner of ſub- 
ſiſtence of a thing, the idea of the thing itſelf? If it be not, we may 
have a clear and diſtin idea of the manner, and yet have none but 
à very obſcure and confuſed one of the thing, For example; I tell 
pour Lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a ſup- 
port, and I know another thing that does ſubſiſt without a ſupport, 
and ſay no more of them; can you, by having the clear and diſtinct 
ideas of having a ſupport, and not having a ſupport, ſay, that you 
have a clear and diſtin& idea of the thing that I know which has, 
and of the thing that I know which has not a ſupport ? If your Lord- 

| ſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the clear and diſtinct ideas of theſe, 
which 1 only call by the general name, things, that bave or have not 
ſupports: for fuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear 


and diſtinct ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; 


 tbough, I think, your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the general 
arid confuſed idea of things, nor in the clearer and more diſtin idea of 
having or not having a ſupport, ©  , | 
To thew a blind man, that he has no clear diſtinct idea of ſcarlet, 
® Mr Lacke s third letter, p. 381. | 
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ee come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, gold, 
Pater, &c. ; of which ſubſtances, whether any one 
Fas any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
Fimple ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal to every 
one's own experience. It is the ordinary qualities, 
Pobſervable in iron, or a diamond put together, that 
make the true complex idea of thoſe ſubſtances, 
nich a ſmith or a jeweller commonly knows bet- 
ter than a philoſopher; who, whatever ſubſtantial 
forms he may talk of, has no other idea of thoſe 
ſubſtances, than what is framed by a collection of 
maoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in them; 
only we muſt take notice, that our complex ideas 
of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe fimple ideas they are 
made up of, have always the confuſed idea of ſome - 
ching to which they belong, and in which they ſub- 
EX fiſt: and therefore, when we ſpeak of any fort of 
WF ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing having ſuch or ſuch 
IX qualities, as body is a thing that is extended, figured, 


ET I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does not 
prove he has any clear or diſtinct idea cf it; but barely that he takes 
it to be ſomething he knows not what, He repl es, that be knows 
more than that, v. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inhcres in another 
thing; Ard is there no difference, I ys he, in your Lordſhip's words, Le- 
= txvcen the bare being of a bing, and iss ſubſiſtence in another & Ves, ſay I 
to him, a great deal; they are very ditferent ideas, But for all that, 
RE you have no clear and diſtin idea of ſcarlet, not ſuch a one as I 
RX have, who ſee and know it, and have another kind of idea of it, be 
= des nat of inherence, 5 5 „ 
pVPour Lordſhip has the idea of ſubſiſing by itſelf, and there fore 
vou conclude, you have a clear and diſtiact idea of the thing that ſub- 
ſits by itſelf; which, methinks, is ell one, as if your countryman 
ſhould ſay, he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree of 
nature, to need no prop to lean on for its ſupport 3 therefore he has a 
ciear and diſtinct idea of a cedar of Lebanon: which clear and diſ- 
= tint idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one 
XX of a tree, with wh.ch his indetermined idea of a cedar is confounded, 
XZ Juſt ſo is the idea of ſubſtance ; which, however called clear aud diſ- 
tinct, is confounded with the general ind termined idea of ſome- 
thing. But ſuppoſe that the manner of ſutſiſting by itielf, gives us 
a clear and diftin& idea of ſubſtance, how does that prove, „That 
== © upon my principles we can come to no certainty of reaſon, that 
here is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance in the world? Which is the 
== prcpolition to be proved, | {30 
and 
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and capable of e had a fake. a thing ca able of "In 
thinking; and ſo. hardneſs, friability, and power 
to draw iron, we ſay, are qualities to be found in a 
loadſtone, Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeak- 
ing, intimate, that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed al- 
ways ſomething beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidi- 
ty, motion, thinking, or other obſervable ideas, 
though we know not what it is. 
9 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any par- 
: ticular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, as horſe, fone, 
Kc. though the idea we have of either of them, be 
but the complication or collection of thoſe ſeveral BY 
ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, which we uſe 1 
find united in the thing called ON or-/tone ; " 
becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould fob. . 
ſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them ex- 
iſting in, and ſupported by-ſome common ſubject ; 
which ſupport we denote by the name fubAtance, 2 
though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct : 
idea of that thing we ſuppoſe a ſupport. RS 
$ 5- The ſame happens concerning the opera- 
tions of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, fear- . 
ing, &c. which we concluding, not to ſubſiſt of 7 
themſclves, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think * 
theſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, Which 


* 
e — Saha wShde if whe <h,,, . 
* 
nn 


Wen. „ 


we call ſpirit; whereby yet it is evident, that 
baving no other idea or notion of matter, but 
: ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, . 


which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing 
a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, 1 oubting, n. 
and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have as 
' clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as we have of 
Dody; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without know- J 
ng what it is) the ſub/iratum to thoſe fimple ideas 
we have from without; and the other [ſuppoſed Þ 4 1 
| (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the /ub- 1 
- firatum to thoſe operations which we experiment in Y 7 
ourſelves within, It is plain then, that the idea of 
?  corporeal f 


8 
* + N 


EIT. 


8 ul torporeal ſubſtance in matter, Is as remote from 
2 our conceptions and apprehenſions, as thit of ſpi- 


eak- itual ſubſtance, or ſpirit : and therefore from our 
1 al- 
DIgi- 
deas, 


an no more conclude its non-exiſtence, than we 


LS 


ody: it being as rational to affirm, there is no 


fore ie ſubſtance of matter, as to ſay, there is no ſpi- 
5 


5 2 8 


n, be Bl ſubſtance of à ſpirit. 
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cmination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and 
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lities, 
biting, 
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ot having any notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, we 
an, for the ſame reaſon, deny the exiſtence of 
ody, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinét id-a of 


Mit, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct idea of 


Fact nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas 
e have of particular diſtin& ſorts of fubſtances, 
re nothing but ſeveral combinations of fimple 
W-as, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe 
Sf their union, as makes the whole ſubſift of itſelf. 


ee language, frames in his mind a combination of 


ſuppoſes to inhere, with a ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
atum as gives, as it were, a ſupport to thoſe 
Palities, or ſimple ideas, which he has obſerved to 
iſt united together. Thus the idea of che * 


„rr, 


ing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts of 
bſtances to ourſelves ; ſuch are the ideas we have 

W their ſeveral ſpecies in our minds: and ſuch 

ly do we, by their ſpecific names, ſignify to 
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what is it but an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
ideas, bright, hot, roundith, having a conſtant 
regular motion, at a certain diſtance from, us, 
and perhaps, ſome. other; as he who thinks and 
* diſcourſes of the ſun, has been more or leſs accu- 
- rate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible qualities, ideas, or 
properties, which are in that thing which he calls 
1 the ſun? : 

356. For he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the 
particular ſorts of ſubſtance, who has gathered 
and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas, which 
do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its. 

active powers, and paſſive capacities; which though 
not ſimple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity's. 
ſake, may conveniently enough, be reckoned a- 

| mongſt them. Thus the power af drawing iron, 
is one of the ideas of the complex one of that ſub- 
ſtance we call a loadſlone, and a power to be ſo 
drawn is a part of the complex one we call iron ; 
| which. powers paſs. for inherent. qualities in thoſe 
| Thbjects, Becauſe every ſubſtance. being as apt, by 
e powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſen- 
ſible qualities in. other ſubjeQs, as it is to produce 
in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive immedi- 
ately. from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible qua- 
ities, introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover to 
us thoſe powers. which, do thereby ene af- 
fect our Loſs, as regularly as its ſenſi ble qua- 

Utties do it immediately; v. g. we immediately 

by our ſenſes, perceive in fire its heat and colour; 
Which are, il rightly. conſidered, nothing but 
powers in it, to produce theſe ideas in us; we alſo 

by our ſenſes perceive the colour. and brittleneſs of 
charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of BI : 

| another power in fire, which it has to change the 
| colour and conſiſtency of: wood.” By the former, 
| fre immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſco- 
vers. to us. theſe ſeveral powers, which therefore we 


| Iook upon to be a part of the Wilkie of fire, 0 
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ſo make them a part of the complex ideas of it. 
For all thoſe powers that we take cognifance of, 
terminating only in the alteration of ſome ſenfible 
qualities in thoſe ſubjects on which they operate, 
and ſo. making them exhibit to us new fenſib'. 
ideas; therefore it is that I have reckoned thefe 

| powers amongſt the ſimple ideas, which make the 
complex ones of the forts of ſubſtanc*s ; though 
theſe . powers, conſidered in themſttves, are truly 
complex ideas. And in this looſer ſenſe, I crave 
leave to be underſtood, when 1 name any of thefe 
potentialities among the fimple ideas, which we 
recollect in our minds, when we think of particũ- 
lar ſubſtances. For the powers that are ſeverally 
in them, are neceflary to be conſidered, if we wil 


have true diſtin& notions of the ſeveral forts of 


ſubſtances. F : 

88. Nor are we to wonder, that powers make 2 
great part of our complex ideas of ſubſtances ; 
fince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, which in 
moſt of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh ſub- 
ſtances one from another, and commonly make a 


= conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeve- 


ral forts of them. For our ſenſes failing us in the 


= diſcovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the 
minute parts of bodies, on which their real conſti- 
tutions and differences depend, we are fain to 


make uſe of their ſecondary qualities, as the cha- 
racceriſtical notes and marks whereby to frame 


ideas of them in our minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another. All which ſecondary qualities, 
as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare powers. 


For the colour and taſte of opium are, as well as 


pending on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted 


: our bodies. 


o produce different operations on different parts of 


corporeal ſubſtances, are of theſe three ſorts. 1. 
1 The 
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ittſelf in the fire, 
are ideas as neceſſary to make up our complex idea 
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| The ideas of the primary qualities of things, which 


are diſcovered by our ſenſes, and are in them even 
: 


' when we perceive them not; ſuch are the bulk, fi- 
gure, number, ſituation, and motion, of the parts 
of bodies, which are really in them, whether. we 
take notice of them or no. 2. The ſenſible ſecon- 
dary qualities, which depending on theſe, are no- 


ducs ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes; which ideas 
are not in the things themſelves, otherwiſe than as 
any thing is in its cauſe, 3. The aptneſs we con- 


what it did before; theſe are called active and paſ- 
five powers: all which powers, as far as we have 
any notice of them, terminate only in ſenſible fim. 


fees. 


as the power of ae but of not ſpending 
of being diſſolved in agua regia, 


of gold, as its colour and weight; which, if duly 
conſidered, are alſo nothing but different powers. 


For to ſpeak truly, yellowneſs is not actually in 
gold; but is a power in gold to produce that idea 


in us by our eyes, when. placed.in a que light : and 
che heat, which we cannot leave out of our idea of 


thing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances have to pro · 


ſider in any ſubſtance, to give or receive ſuch al- 
terations of primary qualities, as that the ſubſtance 
fo altered ſhould produce in us different ideas from | 


ple ideas. For whatever alteration a loadſtone has 
the power to make in the minute particles of iron, 
we ſhould have no notion of any power it had at 
all to operate on iron, did not its ſenſible motion 
diſcover it; and I doubt not, but there are a thou- 
ſand changes, that bodies we daily handle, have a 
power to cauſe in one another, which we never 
ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible ef. 


1 6 10 Powers therefore juſtly make a great part 

of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. He that will 
examine his complex idea of gold, will find ſeve- 
ral of its ideas, that make it up, to be only powers; 
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the ſun, is no more really in the ſun, than the 
white colour it introduces into. wax. Theſe are 
both equally powers .in the ſun, operating by the 

2 5 f | > * . > 8 . 1 5 
motion and figure of its inſenſible parts ſo on a 


man, as to make him have the idea of heat; and 


ſo on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 
% GERI: ĩ ĩ be, 

gt. Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern the 
minute particles of bodies, and the real conſtitution 
on which their ſenſible qualities depend, I doubt 
not but they would produce quite different ideas in 


us; and that which is now the yellow colour of 
gold, would then diſappear, and inſtead of it, we 


ſhould ſee an admirable texture of parts of a certain 
fize and figure. This microſcopes plainly diſcover 


to us: for what to our naked eye produces a cer- 
tain colour, is, by thus augmenting the acuteneſs of 


our ſenſes, diſcovered to be quite a different thing; 
avd the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of 


the bulk of the minute parts of a coloured object 


to our uſual ſight, produces different ideas from 
what it did before. Thus ſand, or pounded glaſs, 
which is opaque, and White to the naked eye, is 


pellucid in a microſcope; and a hair ſeen this way, 


loſes its former colour, and is in a great meaſure 


| pellucid, with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling 


colours, ſuch as appear from the refraction of dia- 


| monds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the 


naked eye, appears all red; but by a good micro- 
ſcope, wherein its leſſer parts appear, ſhews only 
ſome few globules of red, fwimming in a pellucid 


liquor ; and how theſe red globules would appear, 
if glaſſes could be found that yet could magnify 


them ro00, or 10,000 times more, is uncertain, '- 
$ 12. [he infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and all 
things about ns, hath fitted our ſenſes, faculties, 
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and organs, to the conveniencies of life, and the 
buſineſs we have'to do here. We are able, by-our | 
lenſes, to know, and diſtinguiſh things; and to 
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<xaniine chem ſo far, as to apply them to our u- 
CS, A and ſeveral ways. to accommodate the exigen - 
cies of this Hife. We have inſight enough into 
| 1 admirable contrivances, and wonderful ef- 
Feds, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 
and goodnels of their author, Such a knowledge 
as this, which. is ſuited to our preſent condition, 
we want not faculties to attain. But it appears not, 
that God intended we ſhould have a perfect, clear, 
and adequate knowledge of them : that perhaps is 
not in the comprehenſion of any finite being, We 
are furniſhed with faculties, dull and weak as they 
are, to diſcover enough in che creatures, to lead 
us to tlie knowledge of the Creator, and the know- 
ledge of our duty; and we are fitted well enough 
with abilities to provide for the conveniencies of 
living ; theſe are our buſineſs in this world. But 
were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme of 
things would have quite another face to us; and I WF 
am apt to think, would be inconſiſtent with our be- Wi 
ing, or at leaſt well-being in this part of the uni- 
verſe, which we inhabit. He that confiders how. 
little our conſtitution is able to bear a remove into 
parts of, this. air, not much higher than we com- 
monly breathe in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, 
that in this globe of earth allotted for our manſion, 4 
the all -wiſe Architect has ſuited our organs, and 
the bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were but 1000 times quick- 
er than it is, how ſhould a perpetual noiſe diſtrat 
us! And we ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, be BY 
leſs able to fleep or meditate, than in tit middle of ot 
a ſea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our 
ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man 1000, or 10,000 WR 
times more acute than it is now by the beſt micro- i 
Tcope, things, ſeveral millions of times leſs than the 
ſmalleſt object of his ſight now, would then be vi- 
Able to his naked eyes, and fo he would come 
_ 7 
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nearer the diſcovery of the texture and motion of 
che minute parts of corporeal things; and in ma- 
ny of them, probably, get ideas of their internal 
WE conſtitutions : but then he would be in a quite dif- 
ferent world from other people: nothing would 
appear the ſame to him, and others: the viſible 
ideas of every thing would be different. So that I 
doubt, whether he, and the reſt of men, could 
diſcourſe concerning the objects of ſight, or have 
any communication about colours, their appearai- 
ces being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a 


bright ſun; ſhine, or ſo much as open day-light; 


may ſo call them, a man ſhould penetrate farther 
chan ordinary into the ſecret compoſition, and ra- 
dical texture of bodies, he would not make any 
great advantage by the change, if ſuch an acute 


WE fight would not ſerve to conduct him to the market 


and exchange; if he could not ſee things he was to 
avoid at a convenient diftance, nor diſtinguiſh 


others do. He that was tharp-ſighted enough to 

ified, Bll ©. Hs US hy 4 

n. 1 ſpring of a clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar 

| 84 ſtructure and impulſe its elaſtic motion depends, 
* 1... 2 would no doubt diſcover ſomethi y admira- 

10ther. * mething very admira 
uick- 7 

Marea 49 the hand, and the characters of the hour- plate, and 


ent, be thereby at a diſtance ſee what a- clock it was, their 
N 5 . 


of our 
0 = loſe its uſe, Pen 
Fan che 913. And here give me leave to propoſe an ex- 


n be vi- 


neſs; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret contri- 
vance of the parts of the machine, made him 


nearer C 2 given 


ble: but if eyes ſo framed, could not view at once 


owner could not be much benefited by that acute 


travagant conjecture of mine, viz. that ſince we 
3 com have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be 


quicknels and tenderneſs of ſight could not endure 
nor take in but a very ſmall part of any object at 


once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. | 
And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical eyes, if 1 


things he had to do with, by thoſe ſenſible qualities 


ſee the configuration of the minute particles of the 
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28 Of our bl ideas of ſubNances. | Book II. 
| given to the report of things, that our philoſophy 


cannot account for) to imagine, that ſpirits can 
aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, fi- 


gure, and conformation of parts; whether one 
great advantage ſome. of them have over us, may 


not lie in this, that they can fo frame and ſhape 
to themſelves organs of fenfation or perception, as 
to ſuit them to their preſent deſign, and the cir- 
cumſtances. of the object they would confider ? 
For how much would that man exceed all others in 
knowledge, who had but the faculty fo to alter the 
ſtructure of his eyes, that one fenfe, as to make it 
capable of all the ſeveral degrees of viſion, which 
the affiſtance of glaſſes, caſually at firft Tight on, 


5 has taught us to conceive? What wonders would 


he diſcover, who could ſo fit his eyes to all ſorts of 


objects, as to ſee, When he pleaſed, the figure and 
motion of the minute particles in the blood, and 
other j Juices of animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at 
other times, the ſhape and motion of the animals 


themſelves! But to us, in our preſent ſtate,” unal- 
terable organs, ſo contrived, as to diſcover the fi- 


whereon depend thoſe ſenfible qualities we now ob- 


ſerve in them, would, perhaps, be of no advantage. 1 
God has, no doubt, made them fo, as is beſt for us 
in our preſent condition. He hath fitted us for the 3 
neighbourhood of the bodies that ſurround us, and 
we have to do with: and though we cannot, by the 
faculties we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of 
"things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe 
ends above mentioned, which are our great concern- 

1 beg my reader's pardon, for laying before 

him ſo wild a fancy, concerning the ways of per- 
ception in beings above us: but how extr avagant In 


ſoever it be, 1 doubt whether we can imagine any 
thing abont the knowledge of angels, but after this 
manner, ſome way or other, in proportion to what 
we find and obſer ve in ourſelves. And though we 

cannot 
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phy cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wiſ- 


dom of Gon may frame creatures with a thouſand * 
» fi- other facultics, and ways of perceiving things with- : 
out them, than what we have; et our thoughts Can 
go no farther than our own, 1 impoſſible it is for 
us to enlarge our very gueſſes beyond the ideas re- 


1, as ceived from our own ſenſation and reflection. The 
1 ſuppoſition, at leaſt, that angels do ſometimes aſ- 
der? BY ſume bodies, needs not ; ſtartle us, fince ſome of 
TS iin 


church ſeemed to believe, that they had bodies: 
55 h | and this is certain, that their ſtate 50 Way of ex- 
"NIC : iſtence 1 is unknown to us. 


t 820 bs 5 16. But to return to the rb in . 3 the 
ou 1 ideas we have of ſubſtances, and the ways we come 
00 by chem; 1 ſay, our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances are 


nothing elſe but a collection of a certain number of 


8, at | 2 Gmple. ideas, conſidered as united in one thing. 


8 monly called ſimple apprehenſions, and the names 
Ab f. of them ſimple terms; yet, in effect, are complex 
odies, Wl liſhman ſignifies by the name war, is white colour, 
w Ob- ob 

e long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole feet, 
2M and all theſe of a certain ſize, with a power of 
de fſwimming in the water, and making a certain kind 
and of noiſe, and, perhaps, to a man who has long ob- 
7 the "= ſerved thoſe kind of birds, ſome. other Properties, 
by Which all terminate in ſenſible, fiwple ideas, all uni- 
ted in one common ſubject. 

| . Beſides the complex i ideas we have of ma- 
before 1 2 ſenſible ſubſtances, .of which I have laſt fpo- 
Fer | ken, by the ſimple ideas we hape taken from thoſe 
babar .  <pcratious, of our own minds, which we experiment 
ic amy daily in ourſelves, as thinkiag, underſtanding, 
er this 
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Ec, co exiſting in ſome ſubſtance, we are able to 
1 frame the complex idea of an immaterial ſpirit, 
And bus, by putting together the ideas of think- 

* 3 ing, 


the moſt ancient and moſt learned fathers of the 


Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though Sears com- 


and compounded. Thus che idea which an Eng- 


willing, knowing, and Wet of. beginning motion, 
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| "PP 
ing, perceiving, liberty, and power of moving 
themſelves and other things, we have as clear a 
perception and notion of immaterial ſubſtances, as 
we have of material. For putting together the 
5 ideas of : thinking' and willing, or the power of 
moving or quieting corporeal motion, joined to 
/ Fubſtance, of which we have no diſtinct idea, we 
have the idea of an inimaterial ſpirit; and by put- 
ting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and 
a power of being mobed, joined with ſubſtance, of 
' which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we have 
the idea of matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct 


an idea, as the other: the idea of thinking, and 


moving a body, being as clear and diſtinet ideas, as 
the ideas of extenſion, ſolidity, and being moved. 


For our idea of ſubſtance is equally obſcure, or 


none at all in both it is but a ſuppoſed, I know 
not what, to ſupport thoſe ideas we call accidents. 


It is for want of reflection that we are apt to think, 


that ous ſenſes Men us nothing but material things 
Mvely act of ſenfation, when duly confidered, gives 


us an equal view of both parts of nature, the cor- 


Toreal and ſpiritual. For whilſt | know, by feeing 


or hearing, c. that therè is ſome corporeal being 


without me, the object of that ſenſation, I do 
more certainly know, tbat there is ſome ſpiritual 
being within me, that fees and hears. This I muft 


be convinced cannot be the action of bare in- 
enſible matter; nor ever could be without an im- 
Mater fal thinking being! donne 00g an bo 


$ 16, By the complex idea of extended, fgured, 


coloured, ind all Ather ſenſtble qualities, which is 


all that we know of it, we are as far from the idea 


of the ſubſtance of body, às if we knew nothing 
at all: nor after all the acquaintance and familia- 
rity which we imagine we have with matter, and 
the many qualities men affure themſelves they per- 
ceive and know in bodies, will it, perhaps, upon 
examination; be" fopbd, that'they have any more, 
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or clearer, primary ideas belonging. to body, than 
they have belonging to immaterial ſpirit. 

$ 17, The primary ideas we have peculiar to 
body, as contradiſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are the co- 
heſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
and a power of communicating motion by impulſe. 
Theſe, I think, are the original ideas proper and 
peculiar to body; for figure is but the conſequence 
of finite extenſion. 
518. The ideas we have be! longing and peculiar 
d ſpirit, are thi/n4ing, and will, or a power of put- 
ting body into motion by thought, and, which is 
conſequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but 
communicate its motion by impulſe, to another bo- 


2 dy, which it meets with at reſt, ſo the mind can put 
1 bodies into motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it 


pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, duration, and 
mobility are common to them both. 

3 19. There is no reaſon why it mould be 
chought ſtrange, that J make mobility belong to 
WF ſpirit :- for having no other idea of motion, but 
change of diſtance, with other beings that are con- 
ſidered as at reſt; and finding, that ſpirits, as well 
as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and 
7 chat ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral 
9 | places, I cannot but attribute change of place to all 
finite ſpi:its ; (for of the infinite Spirit 1 ſpeak not 
here). For my ſoul being a real being, as well as 
my body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance 
By with any other body, or being, as body itſelf, and 
ſo is capable of motion. And if a mathematician 
can conſider a certain diſtance, or a change of that 
diſtanee between two points, one may certainly 
conceive a diſtance, and a change of diſtance be- 
WT tween two ſpirits; and ſo conceive their motion, 
We their prota or removal, one from another. 

F 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul 
can think, will, and opcrate on his body, in the 
place where that | is; but cannot operate on a body, 
"oe 


32 Of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. Book II. 7 6 


or in a place, an hundred miles diſtant from it. 
Nobody can imagine, that his foul can think, or 


move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; 


dy, it conſtantly changes place all the whole jour- 


ney,. between Oxford and London, as the coach 5 5 

1 thin 
= whe: 
E com 


or horſe does; that carries him; and, I think, may 
be {aid to be truly all that while in motion; or, if 
that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea 
enough of its motion, its being ſeparated from the 


body in death, I think, will: for to conſider it as 2 r 
going out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to unt 


reo 
and cannot but know, that being united to his bo- on 
chat 


are: 


thin 


3 
„ 
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have no idea of its motion, ſeems, to me impoſ- 77 
4 * f | thin, 


$21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot Wb 


change place, becauſe it hath none, for ſpirits are 


not in co, but i; 1 ſuppoſe that way of talking, the 


the 


Ml. nt 


will not now be of much weight to many in an age 
that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or ſuffer 


themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible 
ways of ſpeaking. 
any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that it is applica- 


ble to our preſent purpoſe, 1 defire him to put it 2 
into intelligible Engliſh; and then from thence 
draw a reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial ſpirits are 


not capable of motion. Indeed, motion cannot 
be attributed to GoDp, not becauſe he is an imma- 
terial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit, MR 


§ 22. Let us compare then our complex idea of 


an immaterial ſpirit, with our complex idea of bo- 
dy, and {ce whether there be any more obſcurity in 
one, than in the other, and in which moſt. , , Cur 
idea of body, as I think, is an extended ſolid i 
ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by 
. Impulſe : and our idea of our ſoul, as an-immate- 


rial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has a 


power of exciting motion in body, by will, or 
thought. i hele, I think, are our complex ideas 
of ſoul and body, as contradiſtinguiſhed; and 

| | 0 
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36 How let us examine which has moſt obſcurity in it, 
and difficulty to be apprehended. 


I know, that 


7 people, whole thoughts are immerſed in matter, 
and have ſo ſubjected their minds to their ſenſes, 


chat they ſeldom reflect on any thing beyond them, 
are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thipking 
ching, which, perhaps, is true: but I affirm, 
ohen they conſider it well, they can no more 


* * PIPE 
7 frat 
put it 
tg 
IDES 


hence | = 
its are 
annot 


mm” By ſelf, and hold together the parts that make up e- 


KS 


WT comprehend an extended thing. 


§ 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what it is 
thinks in him ; he means, he knows not what the 


thing. Farther, if he fays, he knows not how he 


annot 2 thinks; I anſwer, neither knows he how he is ex- 


ts are 


Iking, Bl the preflure of the particles of air may account for 
the cohefion of ſeveral parts of matter, that are 
groſſer than the particles of air, and have pores 

„less than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight or 
dere s preflure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a 
WE cauſe of the coherence of the particles of air them 


tended; how the ſolid parts of body are united, or 
cohere together to make extenſion. For though 


ſelves. And if the preſſure of the æther, or any 
ſubtiler matter than the air, may unite and hold 
faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as well 
as other bodies, yet it cannot make bonds for it- 


very the leaſt corpuſcle of that Materia ſubtilis. So 
that that hypothefis, how ingenioufly ſoever explain- 
ed, by ſhewing, that the parts of ſenfible- bodies arc 
held together by the preſſure of other external in- 
ſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of the æther it · 


ſelf; and by how much the more evidently it proves, 


that the parts of other bodies are held together, by 
the external preſſure of the æther, and can have no 


concerning the coheſion of the parts. of 


other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion. and u- 
nion, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark 
the cor- 
puſcles 


> . 
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puſcles of the æther itſelf; which we can neither i b 
conceive without parts, they being bodies, and di- # 

viſible ; ; nor yet how their parts cohere, they want · 5 1 
ing that cauſe of coheſion, which is given of the 8 
coheſion of the parts of all other bodies. = 
9 24. But in truth, the preſſure of any ambient 
fluid, how great ſocver, can be no intelligible cauſe 


of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. For 


it on all ſides environed by that fluid, and touched 4 


though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avulſion of 
two poliſhed fete ies one from another, i in a line ol 


two, poliſhed marbles ; yet it can never, in che 1 

leaſt, hinder the ſeparation by a motion, in a line by + 
arallel to thoſe ſurfaces : becauſe the ambient * 
Huid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in each 

int of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, re- * 1d 

ou 

05 ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more 

than it would reſiſt the motion of that body, were 


no other body: and therefore, if chere were no 
ther cauſe of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt be 


07 ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding motion, 


or if the preſſure of the æther be the adequate 


cauſe of coheſion, here. ever that cauſe operates 


not, there can be no coheſion, And ſince it cannot 


operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſepar ation, as has 
been ſhewed, cherefore in every imaginary plain in- EE 
terſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no 


more coheſion, than of two polithed ſurfaces, 


which will always, notwithſtanding any ande 1 


preſſure of a fluid, eaſily flide one from another, Wl 


So that perhaps, how clear an idea ſoever we think AY 


we have of the extenſion of body, which is nothing 4 1 
but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that ſhall well 
conſider it in his mind, may have reaſon to con- 
clude, that it is as eaſy for him to have a clear idea, 
how the ſoul thinks, as how body is extended. 
For ſince body is no farther, nor otherwiſe-extend- Wm 
ed, chan by the union and coheſion of its ſolid 

parts, : ; 
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1 Arts, we ſhall very mM comprehend the extenſion of 
ay, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
nion and cohefion of its parts; which ſeems to 
e as incomprehenſible, as the manner of think- 
Ig, and how it is performed, | 85 
F425. 1 allow it is ufual for moſt people to won- 
cauſe | Her, how any one ſhould find a difficulty in what 
ey think they every day obſerve, Do we not fee, 
Fil they be ready to Gy. the parts of bodies dick 
Srmly together? Is there any thing more common? 
A nd what doubt can there be made of it? And the 
re I ſay concerning thinking and voluntary mo- 
gon: do we not every moment experiment it in 
gurſelves, and therefore can it be doubted ? The 
EHatter of fact is clear, 1 confeſs ;- but when we 
RF ould a little nearer look into it, and confider how 
is done, there, I think, we are at a loſs, both in 
e one, and the other; and can as little under- 
land how the parts of body cohere, as how we 
*Durſelves perceive, or move. | would have any 
hne intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of 
gold, or braſs, (that but now in fufion,- were as 
poſe from one another, as the particles of water, 
rates pr the ſands of an hour-glafſs), come in a few mo- 
m_ nents to be ſo united, and adhere ſo ſtrongly one 
> 245 Wo another, that the utmoſt force of mens arms 
mn N- WEannot ſeparate them: any conſidering man will, I 


9.00 uppoſe, be here at a loſs to ſatisfy his own or ano- 
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her man's underftanding. 


os 1 826. The little bodies that compoſe that fluid 
_ xc call water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that 1 never 


thin *XDÞeard of any one, who by a microſcope (and yet [. 


| : have heard of ſome that have magnified to 10, ooo; 
wel, pay, to much above 100,000 times) pretended to 
con percerve their diſtinct bulk, figure, or motion: 
idea, nd the particles of water are alſo ſo perfectly looſe 
aded, ne from another, that the leaſt force ſenſibly ſe- 
ne: Pirates them, Nay, if we conſider their perpetual 
ſolid notion, we muſt allow them to have no coheſion 


b 
* 
* 
? 
4 
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one ahh another; and yet let but. a ſharp cold | 


come, and they unite, they conſolidate, theſe little q 


atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, 
ſeparable. He that could find the bonds that tic 
theſe heaps of looſe little bodies together ſo firmly ; 


he that could make known the cement that makes 
them ſtick ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover 


a great, and yet unknown ſecret : and yet when 
that was done, would he be far enough from ma- 
king the extenſion of body (which is the coheſion 
of its ſolid parts) intelligible, till he could ſthew 
wherein conſiſted the union, or conſolidation of 
the parts of thoſe bonds, or of that cement, or of 
the leaft particle of matter that exiſts. Whereby 
it appears, that this primary and ſuppoſed obvious 
quality of body, will be found, when examined, to 
be as iucomprehenſible, as any thing belonging to our 
minds, and a ſolid extended ſubſtance, as hard to 
be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, what- 5 
ever Aa ſome would raiſe againſt it. 
For to extend our thoughts a little farther, 
chat . e which is brought to explain the cohe- 
ſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the coheſion it- 
ſelf. For, it matter be. conſidered, as no doubt it 
is, finite, let any one ſend his contemplation to the 
extremities of the univerſe, and there ſee what con- 
ceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold 
this maſs of matter in fo cloſe a preſſure together, 
from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, and the parts of 
a diamond their hardneſs and indiſſolubility. f 
matter be finite, it muſt have its extremes; and 
there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from ſcatter- 
ing aſunder. If, to avoid this diſticulty, any one 
will throw himſelf into the ſuppoſition and abyſs 
of infiaite matter, let him conſider what light he 
thereby brings to the coheſion of body; and whe- 
ther he be ever the nearer making it intelligible, by 
133 it into a ſuppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
moſt incomprehenſible of all other: ſo far is our 
extenſion 
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extenſion. of body (which is nothing but the cohe - 
ſion of ſolid parts) from being clearer, or more 
diſtin&, - when we would inquire into the nature, 


cauſe, or manner of it, than the idea of thinking. ' 


$.28. Another idea we have of body, is the 


power of communication of motion by impulſe ; 
and of our ſouls, the power of exciting of motion 
Theſe ideas, the one of body, the 


by thought. 
other of our minds, every day's experience clearly 
furniſhes us with; but if here again we inquire 

how this is done, we are equally in the dark, For 
in the communication of motion by impulſe, where- 


in as much motion is loſt to one body, as is got to 


the other, which is the ordinarieſt caſe, we can 
have no other conception, but of the paſſing of 
motion out of one body into another; which, I 
think, is as obſcure and unconceivable, as how our 
minds move or ſtop our bodies by thought; which 
we every moment find they do. The increaſe of 
motion by impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be under- 
ſtood. We have, by daily experience, clear evi- 
dence: of motion produced both by impulſe, and 
by thought : but the manner how, hardly comes 
within our comprehenſion ; ; we are equally at a 


| loſs in both. So that however we conſider motion, 


and its communication, either from body or ſpirit, 
the idea which belongs to ſpirit, is at leaſt as clear, 


as that that belongs to body. And if we conſider | 
| the active power of moving, or, as I may call it, 


motivity, it is much clearer in ſpirit, than body, 


ſince two bodies placed by one another at reſt, will 
| never afford us the ideas of power in the one to 


move the other, but by a borrawed motion: where- 


as the mind, every day, affords ideas of an active 


power of moving of bodies; and therefore it is 


worth our conſideration, whether active power be 


not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive 
| Poway; of matter. Hence mag be conjectured, that 
Ve OL, II. created 


C 
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| created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter; 
| becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpi- 
rit, viz, God, is only active; pure matter is only 
paſſive; thoſe beings that are both ackive and 
paſſive, we may judge to partake of both. But be 
that as it will, I think, we have as many, and as 


| clear ideas belonging to- ſpirir, as we Rave belong- 


ing to body, the ſubſtance of each being equally 
unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in ſpirit, 
as clear as of extenſion in body; and the commu- 
nication of motion by thought, which we attribute 1 
to ſpirit, is as evident às that by impulſe, which we 


aſcribe to body. Conſtant experience makes us UL 
ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow un-. 
derſtandings can comprehend neither. For when 
the mind would look beyond thoſe original ideas we 
buaave from ſenſation or reflection, and penetrate into 
their cauſes and manner of production, we find ſtill Bf fey 


it diſcovers nothing but its own ſhort- ſightedneſs. 
929. To conclude: Senſation convinces us, that 
there are ſolid extended fubſtances;; and reflection, 


that there are thinking ones: experience aſſures us 1 
of the exiſtence of ſuch beings; ; and that the one 


hath a power to move body by impulſe, the other 
by thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, 


I ſay, every moment, furniſhes us with the clear 


ideas, both of the one and the other. But beyond 
| theſe ideas, as received from their proper ſources, WR 
our faculties will not reach. If we would inquire 
farther into their nature, cauſes, and manner, we 
perceive. not the nature of extenſion clearer than we 
do of thinking. If we would explain them any We 
Farther, one is as eaſy as the other; and there is 
no more difficulty to conceive how a ſubſtance we 


- know not, ſhould by thought ſet body into motion z 4; 


than how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould by im- 


pulſe ſet body into motion. So that we are no/more Hain 


able to diſcover wherein the ideas belonging to body 
conſiſt, than thoſe belonging to ſpirit, From hence 
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9 it ſcems probable to me, that the ſimple ideas we e- 


* 


ceive from ſenſation and reflection, are the boundaries 
of our thoughts; beyond which, the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make, is not able to advance one 


pry into the nature and hidden cauſes of thoſc ideas. 
| { 30. So that, in ſhort, the idea we have of ſpi- 

rit, compared with the idea we have of body, ſtands 

thus : the ſubſtance of ſpirit. is unknown to us ; and 


== hey 1 | ſo is the ſubſtance of body equally unknown to us.: 
ibute bo. £5, 
h we ſolid coherent parts and impulſe, we have diſtinct 
2s s W. 


two primary qualities or properties of body, viz. 


clear ideas of: ſo likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct 
clear ideas of two primary. qualities or properties 


i.e; @ power of beginning or ſtopping ſeveral 


thoughts pr motions. We. have alſo the ideas of 


kveral qualities inhexent in bodies, and have the 
clear diſtinct ideas of them: which qualities are 
but the various modifications of the extenſion of 


$ cobering {alid parts, and their motion. We have 
kevwiſe the - ideas of ſeveral modes of thinking, = 
d. believing, doubting, intending, fearing, ho- 
bing; all which. are but the ſeveral modes of 
thinking. We haye alſo the ideas of willing, and 
1 — ee Ct, ys to it, and with the 
body itſelf 20; for, as has bi d, ſpirit 3 

2 capable of moon. - 195 5 TO n 74 


N. Zr. Lally, IE dis notion of immaterial ſpirit 


may have perhaps ſome dificalties in it, not caſy 


to be explained, we have theręfore no more reaſon 


We” eng or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, than 
e nave to deny or doubt the exiftence of body; 
nee we By 


becaule the, notion of body is cumbered with ſome 


difeulties very hard, and, perhaps, impoſſible to 


. 


be explained, or underſtood by us. For I would 


4 Bi have-inftavced- any thing in our notion of 
ban more perplexed, or neazer 2 contradiftion, 
Pan the very notion of body includes in it; the 


Da  diviſtbility 
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diviſibility in infinitum of any finite extenſion, in- 
volving . whether we grant or deny it, in conſe- 
quences impoffible to be explicated, or made in our 
apprehenſions conſiſtent; conſequences that carry 
greater difficulty, and more apparent abſftrdity, 
than any thing can follow from the notion of an 
immaterial knowing, fubſtan ee. 
8 32. Which we are not at alt to wonder at, Fine 
we having but ſome few ſuperficial ideas of things, 
diſcovered to us only by the ſenſes from without, 
or by the mind, reflecting on what it experiments 
in itſelf within, have no knowledge beyond that, 
much leſs of the internal eonſtitution, and true 
nature of tliings, being deſtitute of faculties to at- 
tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſco- 
vering in ourſelves' knowledge, and the power of 
voluntary motion, as certainly as we experiment, 
or diſcover in things without us, the eoheſion and 
ſeparation of ſolid Pere which is the extenſion and 
motion of bodies, we have as much reaſon to be ſa- 
tisfied with our notion of ichmaterial ſpirit,” as with 
our notion of body; and'the' exiſtence of the one, 
as well as the other. For it being no more a con- 
tradiction, that thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and 
independent from ſolidity, than it is a contradic- 
tion, that ſolidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and inde- 
pendent from thinking, they being both but ſimple 
ideas, independent one from another; and having 
as clear and diſtinct ideas in us of thinking, as of 
folidity, I khow not why. we may not as well allow 
a thinking thing without ſolidity, f. e. immalerial, 
to exiſt, as a ſolid thing without thinking, i. e. mat- 
ter, to exiſt ; ; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to con- 
ceive how thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, 
than how matter ſhould think: ' For whenſoever we 
would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas we have 


from ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther into 
the nature of things, we fall preſently into darkneſs 
and obicurity, ee eee and difficulties ; and 


can 


| 


Ehapo23- . N eee ne 4 


can diſcover nothing fapther, but our own blind 
neſs and ignorance. But which ever of thele 
complex ideas: be cleareſt, that of body, or imma- 
terial ſpirit, this is evident, that the ſimple ideas 
that make them up, are no other than what we 
have receixed from ſenſation or reflection; and ſo 
is it of all our aks, of dene, even of 
GoD himſelf, 48 5 5 
$ 33. For if we enamine the idea we have. of the 

incomprebenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, that 
we. come by it the ſame way; and that the complex 
ideas we have both of Gor, and ſeparate ſpirits, 
are made up of the ſimple ideas we receive from 
reflection: V. g. having, from what we een 
in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence and dura- 
tion; of knowledge and power; of pleaſure and 
happineſs; and of ſeveral other qualities ang. 
= powers, which i it is better to have, than to be witlh- 
out: when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuit- 
able we can to the ſupreme Being, we enlarge eve- 


ry one of "theſe with our idea of infinite; and. ſo· 


putting them together, make our complex idea of 
= Gon... For chat the mind has ſuch a power of en 
larging ſome of its ideas, received from ſenſation 
and reflection, has been already ſnewed. 
834. If I find that I know ſome few things, and 
ſome of them, or all, perhaps imperfectly, I can 
frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which L 
can double again, as often as 1 can add to number; 
and thus enlarge my idea of knowledge by extend- 
ing its comprehenſion to all things exiſting, or poſ- 
fible: the fame alſo: I ean do of knowing them 
more perfectly; i. e. all their qualities, powers, 
cauſes, conſequences, and. relations, &c;. till. all be 
perfectly known that is in chem, or can any way 
relate to them; and thas frame the idea of inſinite 
or boundleſs! knowledge: the ſame may alſo be 
done of power; till we come to that we call infinie; 
aud. ao of of the duration. of exiſlence, without be- 


D 3 ginning, 


nal being. 


fections (which we can have any ideas of) to that 
ſovereign Bei 


from the operations of our own minds, by re- 
flection; or by our ſenſes, from exteriour things, 
to that vaſtneſs to which infinity can extend them. 


8 35. For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas 
of exiſtence, power, knowledge, Sc. makes that 
complex idea, whereby we repreſent to ourſelves 
me Being. For though 
in his own effence (which certainly we do not 


the beſt we can, the ſupre 


know, not knowing the real eſſence of a 
or a fly, or of our own ſelves) Gop be ſimple and 
uncompounded; yet, I think, I may fay we hare 
no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiſt · 
ence, knowledge, power, happineſs, Ec. infinite 
and eternal, which are all diſtin& ideas, and ſome 


of chem being relative, are again compounded of 


others; all which being, as has been ſhewn, orig:- 
nally got from ſenſation and reflection, go to make 
up the idea or notion we have of Go. 

§ 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there 
is no idea we attribute to God, bating infinity, 
which is not allo a part of our complex idea of o- 
ther ſpirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other 
fimple ideas, belonging to any thing but body, 
but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our minds, we can attribute to fpi- 
rits no other, but what we receive from -thence : 
and all the difference we can put between them in 
our contemplation of ' ſpirits is only in the ſeveral 
extents and degrees of their knowledge, power, 
duration, happinefs, Sc. For chat in our ideas, 
as well of ſpirits, as of other things, we are re- 

— {rained 


"The degrees or extent wherein we - | 
aſcribe exiſtence, power, wiſdom, and all other per- 


ng, which we call Gor, being al 
boundleſs and infinite, we frame the beſt idea of 
him our minds are capable of: all which is done, | 
ſay, by enlarging thoſe fimple ideas we have taken 
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Chap: 23. Of our complex ideat of ſub/antes. 43 
ſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and re- 


flection, is evident from hence, that in our ideas 


of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced in perfection 
beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infinite, 
we cannot yet have an idea of the manner where- 
in they diſcover their thoughts one to another: 
though we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſepa- 
rate {pirits, which are beings that have perfecter 
knowledge, and greater happineſs than we, muſt 
needs have alſo a perfecter way of communicating 


their thoughts, than we have, who are fain to 


make uſe of corporeal ſigns, and particular ſounds, 
which are therefore of moſt general uſe, as be- 
ing the beſt and quickeſt we are capable of. 
But of immediate communication, having no ex- 
periment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no no- 
tion of it at all, we have no idea how fpirits, 
which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or 


much leſs, how ſpirits that have no bodies, can 


be maſters of their own thoughts, and communi- 
cate Or conceal them at 1338 though we can- 
not but neceffarily ſuppoſe they have ſuch a power. 
'$ 37. And thus. we have feen, what kind of i- 
deas we have of ſubſtances of all kinds, wherein 
they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, | think, it is very evident, „ 


1/2, That all our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of 


ſubſtances, are nothing but collections of ſimple 


ideas, with a ſuppoſition of ſomething, to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though of 
this ſuppoſed ſomething we have no clear diſtinct 
idea at all. . Irs 

24ly, That all the ſimple ideas, that thus uni- 
ted in one common fub/iratum, make up our com 


plex ideas of feveral forts of ſubſtances, are no o- 


ther but ſuch as we have received from ſenſation. 
or reflection. So that even in thoſe, which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 
come neareſt the comprehenſion of our * — 

; | large 


| Of ealletive ideas of ſubſtances, Bogk Ib, 


larged condeptions cannot reach beyond... thok 


fmple- ideas. And even in thoſe which , ſeem 
moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do 
infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in our- 
ſelxes by reflection, or diſcoyer by ſenſation in o- 
ther things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe 
ſample ideas, which, we originally received from 
ſenſation or reflection, as is evident in the complex 
ideas we have of angels, and particularly of Gon 
Hinds. 

_ 23dh, That moſt of the fimple ideas that make 
up our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly 
conſidered, are only powers, however we are apt 
to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the 
greateſt part of the ideas that make our complex 
iqdea of gold, are yellowneſs, great weight, ducti- 
lity, fuſibility, and ſolubility in agua regia, &c. 
all united together in an unknown fub/iratun ; all 
which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many relations 
to other ſubſtances, and are not xeally in the gold, 
conſidered barely in itſelf, though. they depend on 
thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal con- 
ſtitution, whereby it has a fitneſs, differently. to: 
=x and. be ed an Fi 281 other ſub- 

ances. | 
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6 1. One idea. J 2. Mad by, the power of np in 
the mind. & 3. Al. artificial . are 8 i- 
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gle ſubſtances, as. of mam horſe, geld. 
le, &c. the mind hath: alſo complex callec · 


tive ideas of ſubſtances; which I fo: call, becauſe 
_ Ideas are made up of many particulay' ſub- 
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Chap“ 24. Of celleAive ideas of ſubſtances, 45 


ſtances conſidered together, as united into one 


idea; and which, ſo joined, are looked on as one; 
v. g. the idea of tuch a collection of men as make 
an army, though conſiſting of a great number of 


diſtinct ſubſtances} is as much one idea as the idea 


of a man: and the great collective idea of all bo- 
dies ay nd ſignified by the name world, is as 
much one idea, as the idea of any the leaſt particle 
of matter in lit; it ſufficing to che unity of any 
idea, that it be conſidered as one repreſentation, or 
picture, though made up of never ſo many parti- 


culars. 


62. Theſe collective ideas of ſubſtances, the 
mind makes by its power of compoſition, and uni- 
ting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex ideas into 
one, as it does by the ſame faculty make the 
complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, conſiſting 
of an aggregate of divers ſimple ideas, united in 
one ſubſtance: and as the mind, by putting to- 
gether the repeated. ideas of unity, makes the col - 


lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as 


a ſcorè or à groſs, c.; ſo by putting together 
ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective 


ideas of ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, 
a city, à fleet; each of which, every one finds, 
mat he repreſents to his own mind, by one idea, 


in one view; and ſo under that. notion conſiders 
thoſe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one ſhip, 
or one atom Nor is it harder to conceive, how 
an army of ten thouſand men ſhould” make one 
idea, than how a man ſhould. make one idea; 
it being as caſy to the mind, to unite into one the 
idea of a great number of men, and conſider it as 
one, as it is to unite into one particular, all the diſ- 
tinct ideas that make up the compoſition of a man, 
and conſider them all together as one. 
9 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of collective Wag are 
to be counted. moſt- part of artificial things,/at leaſt 
tuck of them as are made up of: diſtinct ſubſtances 2 
and 
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and in a if we confider all theſe collective Minis 
ideas aright, as army, . confletlation, wntverſe, as they 

ans: united into {o Way, ſingle ideas, they Arc. but 1 
the artificial draughts of the mind, bringing things | 
very remote, and independent on one another, in- Mfiiſeif 
to One view, the better to contemplate, and diſ- it, ar 
courſe of them, united into one conception, and broug 
ſignified by one name. For chere are no things ſo N conſiè 
remote, nor ſo contrary, which the mind gannot, nothi 


by this art of compoſition, bring into one Ms as Caius 
is viſible in that Gignified by the name . Inothi 
ſpecie 
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Chap. 5. Of Relation, == 
his is, as the words import, REEATION and RE“ 
SPECT ; and the denominations given to poſitive 
hings, intimating that reſpect, and ſerving' as 
marks to lead the thoughts beyond the ſubject 
icelf denominated, to ſomething diſtin from 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things ſo 
Porought together, related. Thus, when the mind 
Neonſiders Caius, as ſuch a poſitive being, it takes 
nothing into that idea, but what really exiſts in 
Caius; v. g. when L confider him as a man, I have 
nothing in my mind, but the complex idea of the 
cpecies, man. So likewiſe, when I ſay Caius is a 
Ewhite man, I have nothing but the bare conſide- 
ration of man, who hath that white colour. But 
when 1 give Caius the name huſband, I intimate 
ſome other perſon: and when I give him the 
name whiter, - I intimate ſome other thing. In both 
caſes my thought is led to ſomething beyond Caius, 
and there are two things brought into conſidera- 
non. And fince any idea, whether ſimple or 
complex, may be the occaſion why the mind thug 
brings two things together, and, as it were, takes 
a view of them at once, though ſtill conſidered as 
diſtinct; therefore any of our ideas may be the 
foundation of relation. As in the above-mention- 
ed inſtance, the contract and ceremony of marriage 
„ vith Sempronia, is the occaſion of the deno- 
i mination or relation of huſband; and the co- 
bur white, the occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than 
free-ſtone. ee ee derby » bs 

= {2. Theſe, and the like relations, expreſſed 
by relative terms, that have others anſwering them, 
with a reciprocal intimation, as father and ſon, 
bigger and leſs, cauſe and effect, are very obvious 
to every one, and every body, at firſt fight, per- 
ceives the relation. For father and ſon,” huſband 
and wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem 
ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through 
euſtom, do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one an- 
3 F other 
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other in people's memories, that upon hh naming 


of either ot them, the thoughts are preſently car- | 


ried beyond the thing ſo named; and nobody o- 
verlooks, or doubts of a relation, where it is ſo 


plainly intimated. But where languages have fail- 
ed to give correlative names, there the relation is 
not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Concubine is, 


no doubt, a relative name, as well as wife: but 
in languages where this, and the like words, have 
not a correlative term, there people are not ſo apt 
to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evident mark 
of relation, which is between correlatives, Which 
ſeem to explain one another, and not to be able to 
exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many of 
thoſe names, which duly conſidered, do include e- 
vident relations, have been called external . deno- 
minations. 
empty ſounds, mult fignify ſome idea, which. is e:- 
ther in the thing to which the name is applied; 
and then it is poſitive, and looked on as united to, 
and exiſting in the thing to which the denomina- 
tion is given: or elle it ariſes from the reſpect 
the mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtinct {abi it, 
with which it conſiders It ; and nt it includes a 
relation, 

§ 3. Another fort of relative terms there is, 
which are not looked on to be eicher relative, or 
ſo much as external denominations; which yet, 
under the form and appearance of ſignifying ſome- 


thing abſolute in the ſubject, do conceal a tacit, 


though leſs obſervable, relation: ſuch are the 
ſeemingly-poſitive terms of old, great, imperfect, &c. 
whereof I ſhall have occaſion - to ſpeak. more at 
large i in the following, chapters. 18 


But all names, that are more than 
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$ 4. This further may be obſerved, that he. : 


deas of relation may be the ſame in men, who have 
far different ideas of the chings that are related, or 
that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe who have far 
different ideas of a man, may; vet agree in the no- 
tion 


ning tion of a father: which is a notion ſuperinduced 
car - to the ſubſtance, or man, and refers only to an act 
y 0- of that thing called mar; whereby he contributed 
s ſo to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
fail- be wt H C1 7 | „ 
on is $ 5. The nature, therefore, of relation conſiſts 
ne is, in the referring or comparing two chings one to 
but another; from which compariſon, one or both 
have comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe 
apt things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the relation 
narkceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, 
hich though the other receive in itſelf no alteration at 
le to | all. JV. g. Caius, whom 1 confider to-day as a fa- 
y of | ther, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the 
le e- ME death of his fon, without any alteration made in 


& himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
object, to which it compares any thing, the ſame 
thing ſ is capable of having contrary deno ninations, 
at the ſame time. J. g Caius, compared to ſeve- 
ral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and 
younger, ſtronger and weaker, Sc. LE 

= $6. Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be con- 
= ſidered as one thing, is pofitive : and ſo not only 
ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, but modes allo, are 
W poſitive beings, though the parts of which they 


re is, conſiſt, are very often relative one to another; 
7e, or but the whole together, conſidered as one thing, 
h yet, and producing in us the complex idea of one thing, 
ſome - hich idea is in our minds, as one picture, though 
tacit, I an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, 
e the lit is a poſitive or abſolute thing, or idea. Thus a 
7, &c. triangle, though the parts thereof, compared to 
Ire at one another, be relative, yet the idea of the whole 
| is a poſitive abſolute idea. he ſame may be ſaid 
the i. ef a family, a tune, Sc. for there can be no rela- 
> have Won but betwixt two things, conſidered as two things. 
2d, or here muſt always be in relation two ideas, or 
ve far rhiogs, either in chemſelves really ſeparate, or con- 
je no- Veet | E ſidered 
tion N . 


ER... —Ü—‚ 


ſidered; as diſtinct, and then a ground or occaſion 
for their compariſon, c 

§ 7. Concerning relation in general, theſe things 
may be conſidered: 

I/, That there is no one thing, whether ſimple i- 
dea, ſubſtance, mode, or relation, or name of either 
of them, which is not capable of almoſt: an infinite 
number of conſiderations, - in reference to other 
things: and therefore this makes no ſmall part of 
mens thoughts and words. FV. g. one ſingle man 


may at once be concerned in, and ſuſtain. all theſe % 


following relations, and many more, viz. father, 


brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, father -! -in- 


law, ſon-in-law, huſband, friend, enemy, ſubject, 
general, judge, patron, client, profeſſor, Euro- 
pean, t.ngliſhman, iflander, nanny maſter, poſ- 
ſeſſor, captain, ſuperiour, inferiour, bigger, leſs, 
older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, &c. 
to an almoſt infinite number: he being capable of 
as, many, relations, as there can be Occaſions of 


comparing him to other things, in any manner of 


agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever : 
for, as J faid, relation is a way of comparing, or 
conſidering two things together; and giving one, 
or both of them, ſome appellation from that com- 
pariſon, and ſometimes giving even the relation It- 
1elf a name. 


88. Secondly, This 8 may be e | 


concerning relation, that though it be not contain- 


ed in the real exiſtence of things, but ſomething 
extraneous, and ſuperinduced; yet the ideas 


which relative words ſtand for. are often clearer, 
and more diſtin, than, thoſe of ſubſtances to 
which they do belong. The notion we have of a 
father, or brother, is a great deal clearer, and 
more diſtinct, than that we have of a man: or, it 
you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is eaſier to 
have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I can 
much. caſier conceive what a friend is, than. what 
0D: 
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dry ideas is nece 
two things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 


Chap. 25. Of Relation. 8 


Gor : becauſe the knowledge of one action, or 
one ſimple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me 
the notion of a relation: but to the knowing of a- 


an accurate collection of ſun- 


ny ſubſtantial _ 
ary. A man, if he compares 


know what it is, wherein he compares them: fo 
that when he compares any things together, he 


cannot but have a very clear idea of that relation. 


The ideas then of relations are capable at leaſt of 
being more perfect and diſtin& in our minds, than 
thoſe of ſubſtances. Becauſe it is commonly hard 


4 to know all the ſimple ideas, which are really in a- 


ny ſubſtance, but for the moſt part eaſy enough to 
know the ſimple ideas that make up any relation 
think on, or have a name for. V. g. comparing. 
two men, in reference to one common Parent, it is 


1 very eaſy to frame the ideas of brothers, without 
baving yet the perfect idea of a man. 


For fignifi-- 
cant relative words, as well as others, ſtanding on- 
ly for ideas; and thoſe being all either fimple, or 
made up of imple ones, it fuffices for the W e 
the preciſe idea the relative term ſtands for, to have 
a clear conception of that which is the foundation 
of the relation; which may be done without ha- 
ving a perfect and elear idea of che thing it is at- 
tributed to. Thus having the notion, that one 
laid the egg. out of which the other was hatched, 1 
have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, 
between the two caſſiowaries in St James's park; 
though, perhaps, I have but a very obſcure and | 
imperfe& idea of thole birds themſelves. 

SJ 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number 
of conſiderations, wherein things may be e 
one with another, and ſo a multitude of relations; 
yet they all terminate in, and are concerned about 
thoſe ſimple ideas, either of ſenſation or reflec- 
tion ; which I think to be the whole materials of 
all our knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it 

= 5 E 2 in 
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in the moſt conſiderable relations that we have any 
notion of, and in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt ll 
remote from ſenſe. or reflection; which yet will ap. 

ar to have their ideas from thence, and leave it 
paſt doubt, that the notions we have of them, are 
but certain ſimple ideas, and ſo gary der ived 
from ſenſe or reflection. 

$ 10. Fourthly, That relation being the 5 
ing of one thing with another, which is extrinfical 
to it, it is evident, that all words that neceflarily 
lead the mind to any other ideas than are ſuppoſed 1 
really to exiſt in that thing to which the word is 
applied, are relative words. V. g. a man black, mer- 
77, thoughtful, thirſty, angry, extended; theſe, and 


the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſig- I 


nify nor intimate any ching, but what does, or is 
ſuppoſed really to exiſt in the man thus denomina- 
ted: but father, brother, king, huſband, blacker, mer- 
rier, &c. are words, which, together with the thing 
they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe fepa- 
rate and exteriour to the exiſtence of that thing. 

y 11, Having laid down theſe premiſſes concern- 
ing relation in general, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, 
in ſome inſtances, —— all the ideas we have of re- 
lation are made up, as the others are, only of 
ſimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or re- 
mote from ſenſe ſoever they ſcem, terminate at laſt 
in ſimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt com- 
prchenſive relation, wherein all things that do, or 
can exiſt are concerned, and that is the relation of 
cauſe and effett, The idea whereof, how deri- 
ved from the two fountains of all our knowledge, 
ſenſation and asien, 1 ſthall in the next N con- 
ſider. 
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| 07 CAUSE and E F E CT, und other relations. 


sr. hence their ideas got. 9 2. Crention, generation, 
mating alteration: 


§3. 4. Relations of time. & 5. 
Relations of place and extenſion, & 6. Abſolute terms 
often ſtand for relations. 22 5 


Fr. IN the notice that our ſenſes take of the con - 


ſtant viciſſitude of things, we cannot but ob- 


ferve, that ſeveral particulars, both qualities and 
fubſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they receive 
this their exiſtence from the due application and o- 


peration of ſome other being. From this obſerva- 
tion we get our ideas of cauſe and effect. That 


which produces any fimple or complex idea, we de- 


note by the general name cauſe; and that which is 
produced, ect. Thus finding, that in that ſub- 
ſtance which we call wax, fluidity, which is a fimple 


idea, that was not in it before, is conſtantly pro- 


duced by the application of a certain degree of heat, 


ve call the ſimple idea of heat, in relation to flui- 
dity in wax, the cauſe of it, and fluidity, the effect. 
do allo finding, that the ſubſtance, wood, which is 


a certain collection of ſimple ideas, ſo called, by 
the application of fire, is turned into another ſub- 
ſtance, called aſbes; i. e. another complex idea, 


conſiſting of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite dif- 
W fcrent from that complex idea, which we call 2%; 
we conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and 
the aſhes, as effect. do that whatever is conſider- 


ed by us, to conduce or operate, to the producing: 


any particular ſimple idea, or collection of ſimple 
ideas, whether ſubſtance, or mode, which did not 
before exiſt, hath thereby in our minds: the relation 


of a cauſe, and is ſo denominated by us. 
L 2. Having thus, from what our ſenſes. are able 
„„ to 


f 
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| fiction; and that this relation, how comprehen- 
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to diſcover, in the operations of bodies on one ano- 
ther, got the notion of cauſe and effett; viz. that 


' a cauſe is that which makes any other thing, either 


fimple idea, ſubſtance. or mode, begin to be; and 
an effect is that which had its beginning from ſome 
other thing: the mind finds no great difficulty to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral originals of things into two 

I,, When the thing is wholly made new, ſo that 
no part thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a 
new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum 
natura, which had before no, being, and this we call 


1 


2 ah, Whena thing is made up of particles, which 
did all of them before exiſt, but that very thing ſo. 
conſtituted of pre-exiſting particles, which, conſi- 
dered all together, make up ſuch a collection of ſim- 
ple ideas, had not any exiſtence before, as this man, 
this egg, roſe, or cherry, &c. And this, when re- 
ferred. to a ſubſtance, produced in the ordinary 
courſe of nature, by an internal principle, but ſet 


On work by, and. received from ſome external =. 
agent, or cauſe, and working by inſenſible ways, 


which we perceive not, we call generation; when the 


cauſe is extrinſical, and the effect produced by a 


ſenſible ſeparation, or 7uxta-poſition of diſcernible 
parts we call it. making 5 and ſuch are all artificial 
things. When any ſimple idea is produced, which 
was not in. that ſubject before, we call it alteration, 
Thus a man is generated, a picture made, and ei- 
ther of them altered, when any new ſenfible qua- 
lity, or ſimple idea, is produced. in either ofhem, 
which was not there before; and the things thus 
made to exiſt, which were not there before, are ef: 
feats ; and thoſe things which operated to the ex- 
iftence, cauſes. In which, and all other, caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the notion of caſe and ect, 
has its riſe from ideas received by ſenſation or re- 
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ave ſocver, terminates at laſt. in them. For to have 
the idea of cauſe and ect, it ſuffices to conſider 
any ſimple idea or ſubſtance, as beginning to exiſt, 
vy the operation of ſome other, without knowing 
che manner of that operation. 5 f 
=: $3. Time and place are alſo the foundations of 
very large relations, and all finite beings at leaſt are 
concerned in them. But having already ſhewa in 
another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may ſuf- 
ice here to intimate, that moſt of the denomina- 


tions of things, received from time, are only rela- 
tions; thus, when any one ſays, that Queen Eliſa- 
beth lived fixty - nine, and reigned. forty five years, 
theſe words import only the relation of that dura- 
tion to ſome other, and mean no more but this, 


hat the duration of her exiſtence was equal to ſix- 


ty-nine, and the duration of her government to 
forty-five annual revolutions of the ſun ; and fo 
are all words, anſwering, hoto long. Again, Wil- 


lam the Conqueror invaded. England about the 
it ſet i 
ernal 


year 1050, which means this; that taking the du- 
ration from our Saviqur's time, till now, for one 
entire great length of time, it ſhews at what di- 
ſtance this invaſion was from the two extremes: 
and ſo do all words of time, anſwering to the que- 
ſtion when, which ſhew only the diſtance of any 


point of time, from the period of a longer dura- 


tion, from which we meaſure, and to which. we 


thereby conhder it as related, . 

Y 4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other words of 
time, that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for po- 
ſitive ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, be 
found to be relative; ſuch as are young, old, &c. 
which include and intimate the relation any thing 


has to a certain length of duration, whereof. we 


have the idea in our minds. ] hus, having ſettled 
in our thoughts the idea of the ordinary duration 
of a man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man 
is 107g, WE mean, that his age is yet but a ſmall 

| part 


3 


[ 
| 
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part of chat whiich ufually men attain to: and when 


minds, as ordinarily” belonging to that ſort of ani- 


Chap 


it wer 
bulk « 
a one 
we ha 
one As 
we h 
horſes 
man, 

two h 


we denominate him o, we mean, that his duration 
is run out almoſt to the end of that which men do 
not uſually exceed. And ſo it is but comparing 
the particular age or duration of this or that man, 
to the idea of that duration which we have in our 


mals: which is plain, in the application of theſe 
names to other things; for a man is called young 
at twenty years, and very young at ſeven years 
old: but yet a horſe we call old at twenty, and a 
dog at ſeven years; becauſe in each of theſe we 
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are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify by 
names that are thought poſitive ; as great and little, 
are truly relations. For here alſo. having,. by ob- 

ſervation, ſettled in our minds the ideas of the 
bigneſs of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from thoſe we 
have boen moſt accuſtomed to, we make them, as 


compare their age to different ideas of duration, 96 
which are ſettled in our minds, as belonging to denon 
theſe ſeveral forts of animals, in the ordinary courſe M,”- ha 
of nature; but the ſun and ſtars, though they have Thus 
outlaſted ſeveral generations of men, we call no: Mhas ne 
old, becauſe we do not know what period G00 uſuall 
hath ſet to that ſort of beings ; this term belonging dich 
properly to thoſe things which we can obſerve in have 
the ordinary courſe of things, by a natural decay, to 4 ſize. 
come to an an end in a certain period of time; and weak 
ſo have in our minds, as it were, a ſtandard, to ignif5 
which we can compare the ſeveral parts of their Coy, 
duration; and by the relation they bear thereunto, er ds 
call them young or old; which we cannot there- and. 
fore do, to a ruby, or a diamond, things whoſe : Wight, 
uſual periods we know not. 5 ip | 
| . The relation alfo that things have to one Pooth 
another, in their places and diſtances, is very ob. el 
vious to obſerve; as, above, below, a mile diſtant 0 fut 
from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. confin 
But as in duration, ſo in extenſion and bulk, there | Ai 


x 
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it were, the ſtandards whereby to denominate the 


wth Wbulk of others. I hus we call a great apple, ſuch 
n do Na one as is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe 
rino ve have been uſed to; and a little horſe, fuch a 


one as comes not up to the fize of that idea, which 
Wwe have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 
horſes: and that will be a great horſe to a Welſh- 
man, which is but a little one to a Fleming; they 


the {t ; © . * . 

dung two having, from the different breed of their coun- 
years tries, taken ſeveral ſized ideas, to which they com- 
nd 1 pare, and in relation to which they denominate their 


reat, and their little. 4 Te 
$ 6. So likewiſe weg and frong are but relative 


1 8 denominations of power compared to ſome ideas 
HGurſe ue have, at that time, of a greater or leſs power. 
have Thus when we ſay a weak man, we mean, one that 
1 no: has not ſo much ſtrength or power to move, as 
Gon uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize have; 
aging dich is a comparing his ſtrength to the idea we 
ve in have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or men of ſuch 
ay, to Ma ſize. Ihe like when we ſay the creatures are all 
180 2 weak things; weak, there, is but a relative term, 
d. to ignifying the diſproportion there is in the power of 
CL Ar Con, and the creatures. And ſo abundance of 
885 words, in ordinary ſpeech, ſtand only for relations, 
here. (and, perhaps, the greateſt part), which, at firſt 
vhoſe deht, ſeem to have no ſuch ſigniſication: v. g. the 
hip has neceſſary ſtores: nece//ary and ores, are 
8 Þ both relative words; one having a relation to the 
Yb. accompliſhing the voyage intended, and the other 
iam 0 future uſe. All which relations, how they are 
don. onfined to, and terminate in ideas deived from 
ee enſation or reflection, is too obvious to need any 
fy by “ ücation. 
little, 
y ob- mY 
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and in this conſiſts identity, when the ideas it is at. 
tributed to, vary not at all from what they werc 
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ances. Identity if modes. & 3. Principium indi- 
viduationis. S 4. Identity of vegetables. & 5. 1. "2 
dentity of animals. & G. Identity of man. & 7. 1 2» 
dentity ſuited to the iden. & 8. Same man. or iv 
Perſonal identity. & 10. Conſciouſneſs makes per ſonal or tw 
identity. N 11. Perſonal identity in change of ſub. ame 
uoncer. I 12.15. Whether in the change of thint. MEA fa 
ing ſubſtances. § 16. Conſeiouſueſs makes 'the fun, la 
per jon, Q 17. Self depends on conſciouſneſs. 818. "oo vhich 


rom 


to 20. Object of rewards and puniſbments. & 21. 22. .}- 
Difference between identity F man and perſon. & 23. 1 vhich 
to 25. Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. & 25. 27. Per- as be 
pen, a forenſic term. I 28. The difficulty from il Pyrccil 
| = of names, § 29. 'Continued exiſtence 'makes iden- : Ye on 
A . N | | 7 8 
0 e amet pe - 
§ 1. A Nother occaſion the mind often takes of dies, 
comparing, is, the very being of 'things, unalt: 
when conſidering any thing as exiſting at any de. cerni! 
termined time and place, we compare it with itfclf N ron! 
exiſting at another time, and thereon form the te; 
ideas of IDENTITY and DIVERSITY, When we int 
ſee any thing to be in any place in any inſtant of 1} each 
time, we are ſure, be it what it will, that it is that 1 hir 
very thing, and not another, which at that fame mint 
time exiſts in another place, how like and undiſtin- g matte 
guiſhable foever it may be in all other reſpects : bheſe 


; 5 do D 
vet v 
that moment, wherein we conſider thetr former ; WT 
exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent, A of by 
For we never finding, nor conceiving it poſiivle, Bu 
that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the 

| ſame 


coul. 
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me place, at the fame time, we rightly conclude, 
What whatever exiſts any where at any time, ex- 
 Eludes all of che ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone. 
. hen therefore we demand, whether any thing be 
oe ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething that- 
. idted ſuch a time in ſuch, a place, which it was 
559; ertain, at that inſtant, was the fame with itſelf, 
5. 1. "3 and no other: from whencef it follows, that one 
7. I. bing cannot have two beginnings of exiſtenee, 
Por two things, one beginning, it being impoſſible 


© Mw £*, Ge 


a I for two things of the ſame kind to be or exiſt in the 


72 ame inſtant, in the very ſame place, or one and 


n. Phe fame thing in different places. That therefore. 


fam bat had one beginning, is the fame thing, and that 


$ 18. 9 which had a different beginning in time and place 

rom that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. I hat 
823 1 vhich has made the difficulty about this relation, 
Per. has been the little care and attention uſed in having 


oed. | 


ubſtances; 1. Gop. 2. Finite intelligences. 3. Bo- 


bes ot 3 dies. Firſt, Gop is without beginning, eternal, 


unalterable, and every where; and therefore con- 


Ppreciſe notions of the things to which it is attri- 


= $2. We have the ideas but of three ſorts of 


iy de. 3 cerning his identity there can be no doubt. Se- 
iter condly, Finite ſpirits having had each its determi- 


a the nate time and place of beginning to exiſt, the rela- 


n we tion to that time and place will always determine to 


ant of 
8 that 
fame 


= Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every particle of 
matter, to which no addition or ſubtraction of 


161. MY patter being made, it is the ſame, For though 
38 theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances, as we term them, 
: do not exclude one another out of the ſame place; 


Yects : 
is at- 
were 
Irmer 
eſent. 
ſable, 
in the 
ſame 


yet we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſa- 


8 of the ſame place; or elſe the notions and names 
of identity and diverſity would be in vain, and there 


thing 


| could be no ſuch diſtinction of ſubſtances, or any 


each of them its identity, as long as it exiſts, 


BY ri each of them exclude any of the fame kind out 


4 
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60 Of identity and diverſity, Bock II. Cb. 
thing elſe one from another. For example; could dete 
two bodies be in the ſame place at the ſame time, ſide 
then theſe two parcels of matter muſt be one and inſt 
the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all bodies inſt 
muſt be one and the ſame. For by the fame reaſon BF and 
that two particles of matter may be in one place, _ EY 
all bodies may be in one place: which, when itcan ther 
be ſuppoſed, takes away the diſtinction of identity join 
and diverſity of one and more, and renders it ridi- tho 
culous. But it being a contradiction, that two or rule 
more ſhould be one, identity and diverſity are rela- maſ: 
tions and ways of comparing well founded, and of ſam 
uſe to the underſtanding. All other things being ver 
but modes or relations ultimately terminated in tom: 
ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each parti- nol 
cular exiſtence of them, too, will be by the ſame the 
- way determined. Only as to things whoſe exiſt- not 
ence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions of fi- thin; 
nite beings, v. g. motion and th:ught, both which cels 
conſiſt in a continued train of ſucceſſion, concern- grov 
ing their diverfity, there can be no queſtion: be- lopp 
cauſe each periſhing the moment it begins, they to a 
cannot exiſt in different times, or in different the \ 
places, as permanent beings can at different times caſes 
exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore no motion or WF 1o t! 
thought, conſidered as at different times, can be maſſ- 
the ſame, each part thereof having a different be- tbe 1 
ginning of exiſtence. reaſo 
6 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to dif- of m 
cover what is ſo much inquired after, the princi- to th 
pium individuationts ; and that, it is plain, is exiſt- Y 
ence itſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to Oak 6 
a particular time and place incommunicable to two Wt me 
beings of the ſame kind. This, though it ſeems on 
eaſier to conceive in {imple ſubſtances or modes, ther, 
yet when reflected on, is no more difficult in com- Parts 
pounded ones, if care be taken to what it is applied. Parts 
V. g. Let us ſuppoſe an atom, i. e. a continued bo- men 
d under one immutable ſuperficies, exiſting in a ark, 
| determined V 0 
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K II. 
ould determined time and place; it is evident, that, con- 
ime, ſidered in any inſtant of its exiſtence, it is, in that 


and 


inſtant, the ſame with itſelf, For being at that 
„dies l 


inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, 
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aſon and ſo muſt continue as long as its exiſtence is con- 
lace, tinued; for ſo long it will be the ſame; and no o- 
tcan cher. In like manner, if two or more atoms be 
ntity joined together into the ſame maſs, every one of 
ridi- WF thoſe atoms will be the ſame, by the foregoing 
o or MY rule : and whilſt they exiſt united together, the 
rela- X maſs, conſiſting of the ſame atoms, muſt be the 
id of MY ſame maſs, or the ſame body, let the parts be ne- 
being ver fo differently jumbled : but if one of theſe a- 
d in toms be taken away, or one new one added, it is 
arti- no longer the ſame maſs, or the ſame body. In 
ſame the ſtate of living creatures, their identity depends 
xiſt - not on a mals of the fame particles, but on ſome- 
f fi- thing elſe : for in them the variation of great par- 
rhich cels of matter alters not the identity. An oak 
cern- growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
be- lopped, is ſtill the ſame oak: and a colt grown up 
they to a horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all 
erent the while the ſame horſe: though, in both theſe 
times caſes, there may be a manifeſt change of the parts: 
on or ſo that truly they are not either of them the ſame 
in be ME maſſes of matter, though they be truly one of them 
it be- the ſame oak, and the other the ſame horſe. The 
Is reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two caſes of a maſs 
2» diſ. of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied 
. to the ſame thing. e 


3 $ 4. We mult therefore conſider wherein an 
oak differs from a maſs of matter, and that ſeems 
to me to be in this; that the one is only the cohe- 


exiſt- 
rt to 


) two a © | 
ſeems ion of particles of matter any how united, the o- 
odes, Mi ther, ſuch a diſpoſition of them, as conſtitures the 
com- Parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization of thoſe 
plied, Parts, as is fit to receive, and diſtribute nouriſh- 
d bo- ment, ſo as to continue, and frame the wood, 
ina bark, and leaves, Sc. of an oak, in which conſiſes 
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the vegetable life. That being then one plant, 
which bas ſuch an organization of parts in one co- 
herent body, partaking of one common life, it con- 
tinues to be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of 
the ſame life, cho that life be communicated to new 
particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, 
in a like continued organization, conformable to that 
ſort of plants. For this organization being at any 


one inſtant in any one collection of matter, is in 


that particular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all o- 
ther, and is that individual life, which, exiſting 
conſtantly from that moment, both forwards and 


backwards, in the ſame continuity of inſenſibly 
ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the 


plant, it has that identity, which makes the ſame 


plant, and all the parts of it, parts of the ſame 
| plant, during all the time that they exiſt, united 


in that continued organization, which is fit to 
convey that common life to all the parts ſo united, 

§ 5, The caſe is not fo much different in brutes, 
but that any one may hence fee what makes an a- 
nimal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 


have like this in machines, and may ſerve to illu- 


ſtrate it. For example, what is a watch ? It is 
plain it is nothing but a fit organization, or con- 
ſtruction of parts, to a certain end, which, when 
a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable to at- 


tain. If we would ſuppoſe this machine one con- 


tinued body, all whoſe organized parts were repair- 
ed, increaſed, or diminiſhed, by a conſtant addi- 
tion or ſeparation of inſenſible parts, with one 
conmon life, we ſhould have ſomething very much 
like the body of an animal, with this difference, 
that in an animal, the fitneſs of the organization, 
and the motion wherein life confiſts, begin toge- 
ther, the motion coming from within; but in ma- 
'chines, the force coming ſenſibly From without, is 
often away when the organ is in order, and well 
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$6. This alſo ſhews wherein the identity of 
the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a par- 
ticipation of the ſame continued life, by conſtantly 
fleeting particles of matter, in ſucceſſion vitally u- 
nited to the ſame organized body. He that {hall 
place the identity of man in any ching elſe, but 
like that of other animals in one fitly organized bo- 
dy, taken in any one inſtant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in ſeveral 
ſucceſſively fleeting particles of matter, united to 
it, will find it hard to make an embryo, in one of 
years, mad, and ſober, the ſame man, by any ſup- 
poſition, that will not make it poffible for Setli, 
Iſhmael, Socrates, Pilate, St Auſtin, and Cæſar 
Borgia, to be the ſame man. For if the identity of 
ſoul alone makes the ſame man, and there be no- 
thing in the nature of matter, why the ſame indi- 
vidual may not be united to different bodies, it will 
be pofſible, that thoſe men living in diſtant ages, 
and of different tempers, may have been the ſame 
man : which way of ſpeaking muſt be, from a ve- 
ry ſtrange uſe of the word man, applied to an idea, 
out of which body and ſhape is excluded: and that 
way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the no- 
tions of thoſe philoſophers, who allow of trani- 


migration, and are of opinion, that the ſouls of 


men may, for their miſcarriages, be detruded into 
the bodies of beaſts, as fit habitations, with organs 
ſuited to the ſatisfaction of their brutal inclinations. 
But yet, I think, nobody, could he be ſure that 
the foul of Heliogabalus were in one of his hogs, 
would yet ſay that hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 
8 7. It is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that 


_ comprehends all ſorts of identity, or will determine 


it in every cafe ; but to conceive and judge of it a- 
right, we muſt conſider what idea the word it is 


applied to, ſtands for: it being one thing to be the 


ſame ſubſtance, another the ſame man, and a third 
the ſame perſon, if perſon, man, and fubſtance, 
„ are 


ther a very intelligent rational parrot, A relation 
we have in an author of great note, is ſufficient to | « 1; 
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are three names ſtanding for three different ideas; 
for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that name, ſuch 
muſt be the identity: which, if it had been a little 
more carefully attended to; would poſſibly have 
prevented a great deal of that confuſion, which 
often occurs about this matter, with no ſmall ſeem- 
ing difficulties, eſpecially concerning perſonal iden- 


(„„ di 
tity, which therefore we ſhall, in the next place, a f. = 
Hide cenie d Gig pon: ni gu od crc - ME « ob 

9 8. An animal is a living organized body; 0 

| thi 
and conſequently the ſame animal, as we have ob 4 bet 
ſerved, is the ſame continued life communicated to «thi 
different particles of matter as they happen ſucceſ- « og 
ſively to be united to that organized living body. ct 
And whatever is talked of other definitions, inge - 66: wel 


nious obſervation puts it-paſt doubt, that the idea 5 W .. a 
of our minds, of which the ſound man in our 


«6 + 
mouths is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an animal T by 
of ſuch a certain form : ſince I think I may be 


confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a creature of his c: PI 
own ſhape and make, though it had no more reaſon | cc 1 
all its life, than a cat or a parrot, would call him | 

ſtill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat or a par- 
rot diſcourſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would 
call or think it nothing but a cat or a parrot; and „ x 
ſay the one was a dull irrational man, and the o- „ 1 


countenance the ſuppoſition of a rational parrot. «y 
His words are *. —_ KF 
had a mind to know from Prince Maurice's p 
% own mouth the account of a common, but much „1 
credited ſtory, that I had heard ſo often from „ k 


% many others, of an old parrot he had in Braſil, Mi « 1 


“ during his government there, that ſpoke, and 4 2 
« aſked, and anſwered common queſtions, like a » 
<* reaſonable creature; ſo that thoſe of his train, To 2 
* Sir William Temple's memoirs of what paſſed in Chriſtendom, a” 


from 1672 to 1679, | 
Ef, 51 there, 


"= 
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poſſeſſion ; and one of his chaplains, who lived 
long afterwards in Holland, would never from 
that time endure a parrot, but ſaid they all had 

a devil in them, I had heard many particulars 
of this ſtory, and aſſerted by people hard to be 
diſcredited, which made me aſk Prince Maurice 
what there was of it. He ſaid, with his ufual 
plainneſs and drineſs in talk, there was ſome- 
thing true, but a great deal falſe of what had 
been reported. I deſired to know of him what 
there was of the firſt. He told me ſhortly and 
coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old parrot 

when he came to Braſil; and though he believed 
nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he 


had ſo much curioſity as to fend for it; that ir 


was a very great and a very, old one; and when 
it came firſt into the room where the Prince was, 


with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid 
6c. 


preſently, hat a company of white men are here? 
Ihey atked it, what it thought that man was, 
pointing at the Prince? It anſwered, Some gene- 
ral or other: when they brought it clofe ro him, 


he aſked it, D'ou venez vous * ? It anſwered, 


De Marinnan. The Prince, A qui efte-vous 2 
The parrot, A un Portugais, Prince, Que fais 
tu la © Parrot, Fe garde les poulles, The Prince 
laughed, and ſaid, Vous gardes les poulles ? The 
parrot anſwered, Ouy, moy, et je ſcay bien faire; 
and made the chuck four or five times that peo- 
ple uſe to make to chickens when they call them, 
1 ſet down the words of this worthy dialogue in 
French, juſt as Prince Maurice faid them to me, 
I aſked him in what language the parrot ſpoke ? 
and he faid, in Brafilian. I aſked, whether he 


* Whence ccme ye ? It anſwered, From Ma- innan. The Prince, 


To ephom do you belong ? The parrot, Tc a Portugueſe, Prince, What 
do you there Parrot, I lock after the chickens, The Prince laughed, 
and ſaid, You lool after the chickens ? Parrot anſwered, Yes 1, and I 


daa well enough bow to do it. 


F 3 * underſtood 
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bs .undeeſtood Praſilian? he ſaid, no; buthe had ta- 
** kencare to have two interpreters by him, the one 
© a Dutchman, that fpoke Prafilian, and the other 
«© a Braſilian, that ſpoke Dutch; that he aſked 
them ſeparately and privately, and both of them 
** agreed in telling him juſt the ſame thing that 
*©'the parrot ſaid, I could not but tell this odd 
0 ſtory, becauſe it is ſo much out of the way, and 
“from the firſt hand, and what may paſs for a 
«© good one: for I dare ſay this Prince, at leaſt, 


believed himſelf in all he told me, having ever 
paſſed for a very honeſt and pious man; | leave 
it to naturaliſts to reaſon, and other men to be- 


“ leve as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, 
“ perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy ſcene 
e ſometimes with ſuch digretions, whether to the 
* purpoſe or no.” 

I have taken care that the reader ſhould have 
the ſtory at large in the author's own words, be- 
cauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it incre- 
_ dible; for it cannot be imagined, that ſo able a 
man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to warrant 
all the teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take 
fo much pains, in a place where it had nothing to 
do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a man whom he 
mentions as his friend, but on a prince, in whom 


| he acknowledges very great honeſty and piety, a 


| could not but alſo think ridiculous. | 
it is plain, who vouches this ſtory, and our au— 


ſtory, which if he himſelf thought incredible, he 
Phe Prince, 


thor, who relates it from him, both of them call 
this talker a parrot; and J aſk any one elſe, who 
thinks ſuch a ſtory fit to be told, whether if this 
Parrot, and all of its kind, had always talked, as 


we have a Prince's word for-! it, as this one FAY 


whether, I fay, they would not have paſſed for a 
race of rational animals ; but yet whether, for all 
that, they would have been allowed to be 


men, and not parrots? For, I preſume, it is not 
the 
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the idea of a thinking or rational being alone, that 
makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, 
but of a body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; and 
if that be the idea of a man, the ſame ſucceſſive bo- 
dy not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the-ſame 
immaterial ſpirit, go to the making of the ſame man. 

9. This being premiſed, to find wherein per- 
ſonal identity confiſt, we muſt conſider what per- 


ſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in- 


telligent being, that has reaſon and reflection, and 
can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinkin 
thing in different times and places; which it does 


only by that conſciouſnets, which is infeparable 


from thinking, and it ſeems to be eſſential to it; 
it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, with- 


out perceiving that he does perceive, . When we 


ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any 


thing, we know that we do ſo. "Thus it is always 


as to our preſent ſenſations and perceptions: and 
by this every one is to himſelf that which he calls 
elf; it not being conſidered in this caſe, whether 
the ſame ſelf be continued in the ſame, or divers 
ſubſtances. For ſince conſciouſneſs always acom- 


W < panies thinking, and it is that that makes every one 


to be what he calls ſelf; and thereby diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf from all other thinking things; in this 
alone conſiſts perſonal identity, z. e. the ſameneſs 
of a rational being : and as far as this conſciouſneſs 
can be extended backwards to any paſt action or 
thought, ſo far reaches the identity of that perſon ; 
it is the ſame ſelf now as it was then, and it is by 
the ſame ſelf with this preſent one that now reflects 
on it, that that action was done, 
F 10. But it is farther inquired, whether it be 


the ſame identical ſubſtance? This few would 
think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe percep- 
tions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remained 
_ preſent in the mind, whereby the ſame thinking 


thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, 
| as 
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as would be thought, evidently the ſame to itſelf. 
But that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is this, 
that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted always by 

forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of our lives 
wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt 
actions before our eyes in one view; but even the 
beſt memories loſing the fight of one part whilſt 
they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, and 
that the greateſt part of our lives, not reflect- 
ing on our paſt ſelves, being intent on our preſent 
thoughts, and in found ſleep, having no thoughts 
at all, or, at leaſt, none with that conſciouſneſs 
which remarks our waking thoughts: 1 ſay, in all 
| theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we loſing the fight of our paſt ſelves, doubts 
are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking thing, 
i. e. the ſame ſubſtance, or no. Which, however 
reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns not perſonal 
identity at all. The queſtion being, what makes 
the ſame perſon, and not whether it be the ſame 
identical ſubſtance, which always thinks in the 
ſame perſon, which, in this caſe, matters not at 
all. Different ſubſtances by the ſame conſciouſ- 
neſs, (where they do partake in it), being united 
into one perſon, as well as different bodies, by the 
ſame life are vaited into one animal, whoſe identi- 
ty is preſerved, in that change of ſubſtances, by the 
unity of one continued life, For it being the ſame 
conſciouſneſs that makes a man be himſelf to him- 
elf, perſonal identity depends on that only, whe- 
ther it be annexed only to one individual ſubſtance, 
or can be continued in a ſucceſſion of feveral ſub- 
ſtances. For, as far as any intelligent being can 


repeat the idea of any paſt action with the ſame 


conſciouſneſs it has of it at firſt, and with the 
fame conſciouſneſs it has of any preſent action ; 
fo far it is the ſame perfonal ſelf. For it is by 
the- conſciouſneſs it has of its prefent thoughts 
and actions, that it is felf to itſelf now, and fo 
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u be the ſame ſelf, as far as the ſame conſciouſ- 


eſs can extend to actions paſt, or to come; and 


Would be, by diſtance of time, or change of ſub- 
WW ance, no more two perſons, than a man be two 
men, by wearing other cloaths to-day than he 
aid yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: 
the ſame conſciouſneſs uniting thoſe diſtant actions 


into the ſame perſon, whatever ſubſtances contri- 


Z buted to their production. 


F 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of evi- 
dence in our very bodies, all whoſe particles, 
whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking conſcious 
ſelf, fo that we feel when they are touched, and are 


affected by, and conſcious of good or harm that 


happens to them, are a part of. ourſelves ; i. . of 
our thinking conſcious ſeif. Thus the limbs of his 
body is to every one a part of himſelf : he ſympa- 
thizes and is concerned for them. Cut off an hand, 


and thereby ſeparate it from that conſciouſneſs he 


had of its heat, cold, and other affections, and it 


is then no longer a part of that which is himſelf, 
any more than the remoteſt part of matter. 

vue ſee the ſubſtance, whereot perſonal ſelf conſiſted 
at one time, may be varied at another, without the 
change of perſonal identity; there being no que- 
ſtion about the ſame perſon, though the limbs, 


Thus 


which but now were a part of it, be cut off. 
$ 12. Put the queſtion is, whether if the ſame 


BZ ſubſtance which thinks, be changed, it can be the 
EZ ſame perſon ; or remaining the ſame, it can be dif- 
ferent perſons ? „ 


And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no que- 
ſtion at all to thoſe who place thought in a purely 
material, animal conſtitution, void of an immaterial 
ſubſtance. . For, whether their ſuppoſition be 


W true, or no; it is plain, they conceive perſonal 


identity preſerved in fomething elſe than identity of 
ſubſtance ; as animal identity is preſerved in iden- 
And therefore 

Eee 


27 
= 


ty of life, and not of ſubſtance. 
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thoſe who place thinking in an immaterial ſub. 


particular bodies: unleſs they will ſay, it is one im. 


material ſpirit that makes the ſame life in brutes 
as it is one imma: erial ſpirit that makes the ſame "2 
perſon in men, which the Carteſians at leaft will 
not admit, for fear ing of making brutes thinking WY 
things too. "2 
813. But next, as to the firſt - 
ſtion, whether if the ſame thinking ſubſtance ({up- 


part of the que- ” 


ſtance only, before they can come to deal with 
theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal identity can 
not be preſerved in the change of immaterial ſub. 
ſtances, or variety of particular immaterial ſub. 
ſtances, as well as animal identity is preſerved in „ 
the change of material ſubſtances, or variety of 


poſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be ; 


not be poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the 


main ta. be ſhewn, 


dividual agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have 


without a reflex act of perception accompanying it, 


and 
cannot think without being conſcious of it, But 


that 


3 


how performed by thinking ſubſtances, who 


which we call the ſame conſciouſneſs, not be- 


ing the ſame individual act, why one intellectual 
ſubſtance may not have repreſented to it, as done 
by itſelf, what it never did, and was, perhaps, 
done by ſome other agent; why, I fay, ſuch a re- 


preſentation 


changed, it can be the ſame perſon ? I anſwer, that 
cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 2 
kind of ſubſtances they are that do think; and 
| whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can be FR 
transferred from one thinking ſubſtance to another, 
J grant, were the ſame confi 
dividual action, it could not: but it being but 
preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, why it maß 


ciouſnefs the ſame in- 


— 


WE whet 
mind to have been, which really never was, will re 
And therefore how far the 
conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any in- imm 
of it 
it, will be hard for us to determine, till we knov Wa the 

What kind of action it is, that cannot be done 
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fab reſentation may not poſſibly be without reality 
"2 e matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repreſenta- 
with ions in dreams are, which yet, whilſt dreaming, 
ame take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
N * rom the nature of things. And that it never is 
ben Wo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the 
EZFnature of thinking ſubſtances, be beſt reſolved into 

ty of the goodneſs of GoD, who, as far as the happineſs 
ac um-. or miſery of any of his ſenſible creatures is con- 
Fates Arerned in it, will not, by a fatal errour of theirs; 
fame transfer from one to another, that conſcioufneſs, 
ft wil nich draws reward or puniſhment with it. How | 
nking far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who 
"XX would place thinking in a ſyſtem of fleeting animal 

- qc ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return 
Gup. to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, that 
k) be if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has been 
£ that ST hewn, is quite a different thing from the ſame nu- 
what EZ mcrical figure or motion in body) can be transfer- 
3 and red from one thinking ſubſtance to another, it will 
An be ve poſſible, two thinking ſubſtances may make but 
other. one perſon. For the ſame conſciouſneſs being pre- 
ac in ſerved, whether in the ſame or different ſubſtan- 
but a ces, the perſonal identity is preſerved? . _ 
t ma § 14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, 
to the whether the ſame immateriat ſubſtance remaining, 
ill re BY there may be two diſtinct perſons? Which queſtion 
ir the ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the ſame 
ny BE immaterial being, being conſcious of the actions 


" pk of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped of all 

the conſciouſneis of its paſt exiſtence. and loſe it 
| 55 beyond the power of ever retrieving again: and ſo 
ing I 5 Ke | 


as it were beginning a new account from a new pe- 
riod, have a conſciouſneſs that cannot reach be- 
yond this new ſtate. All thoſe who hold pre-ex- 
iſtence, are evidently of this mind, ſince they al- 
low the ſoul to have no remaining conſciouſneſs of 
what it did in that pre-exiſtent ſtate, either wholly 
ſeparate from body, or informing any other body F 
| an 
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and if they ſhould not, it is plain, experience would 
be againſt them. So that perſonal identity reach- 
ing no farther than conſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- 
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exiſtent ſpirit not having continued ſo many ages 
in a ſtate of ſilence, muſt needs make different 
perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian, Platoniſt, or Pytha- 
gorean, ſhould, upon Gop's having ended bt his 
works of creation the ſeventh day, think his foul 
hath exiſted ever fince ; and ſhould imagine it has 


revolved in ſeveral e bodies, as I once met 


with one, who was perſuaded his had been the ſoul [| 
of Socrates, (how reaſonably, I will not diſpute, 


This l know, that in the poſt he filled, which was 
no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very ration- 
al man; and the preſs has ſhewn that he wanted 

not parts or learning); would any one ſay, that he 
being not conſcious of any of Socrates's actions or 


thoughts, could be the ſame perſon with Socrates ? 


Let any one refle& upon himſelf, and conclude, 
that he has in himſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which 


is that which thinks in him, and in the con: 


ſtant change of his body keeps him the ſame ; and 
is that which he calls himſelf : let him alſo fuppoſ: 
it to be the ſame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Ther- 
ſitcs, at the ſiege of Troy, (for ſouls being, as far 
as we know any thing of them in their nature, in- 
different to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoſition 
has no apparent abſurdity 1 in it), which it may have 

been as well as it tis now, the ſoul of any- other 
man: but he now having no conſciouſneſs of any 


of the actions either of Neſtor or Therſites, does, 
or. can he, conceive himſelf the ſame perſon with 
either of them? Can he be concerned in either of 
their actions? attribute them to himſelf, or think 
them his own, more than the actions of any other 


man that ever exiſted ? So that this conſciouſneſs 


not reaching to any of the actions of cither of 


thoſe men, he is no more one {elf with either ot 


them, than if the foul or immaterial ſpirit that now 
informs 
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ou informs him, had been created, and began to exiſt, 
ach. when it began to inform his preſent body, though 
pre. it were never ſo true, that the ſame ſpirit that in- 
aces 9 formed Neſtor's or Therſites s body, were nume- 
ren: BY ically the ſame that now informs his. For this 
cha. would no more make him the ſame perſon with 
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Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles of matter 
that were once a part of Neſtor, were now a part 
of this man; the ſame immaterial ſubſtance, with- 


on out the fame conſciouſneſs, no more making the 
ſou! I fame perſon by being united to any body, than the 
Dute, ſame particle of matter, without conſciouſneſs uni - 
' was ted to any body, makes the fame perſon. But let 
tion. him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the ac- 
inted tions of Neſtor. he then finds himſelf the ſame 
at he BY perſon with Neftor., — e 
1s or 815. And thus we may be able, without any 
ites? difficulty, to conceive the fame perſon at the reſur- 
ude, rection, though in a body not exactly in make or 
ich parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame con- 
n ſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that inhabits it. 
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But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of bodies, 


1 would ſcarce, to any one, but to him that makes 
the ſoul of man, be enough to make the ſame 


man. For ſhould the ſoul of a prince, carryin 
witch it the conſciouſneſs of the prince's paſt life, 
enter and inform the body of a cobler, as ſoon as 
= deſerted by bis own ſoul, every one ſees he would 
be the. ſame perſon with the prince, accountable 
only for the prince's actions: but who would ſay it 
was the ſame man? The body too goes to the ma- 
= king the man, and would, 1 gueſs, to every body, 
determine the man in this caſe, wherein the ſoul, 
= with all its princely thoughts about it, would not 
make another man: but he would be the ſame 
cobler to every one beſides himſelf. I know, that, 
in the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the ſame perſon, 
and the fame man, ſtand for one and the ſame thing. 
And, indeed, every one will always have a liberty 
Vol. II. . 1 to 
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to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 


£ 
12. 


** 
— 
* 


1 ſounds to what ideas he thinks fit, and change them 
P as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we will in- 


quire what makes the ſame ſpirit, man, or perſon, 


we muſt fix the ideas of ſpirit, man, or perſon in 


our minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves 
what we mean by them, it will not be hard to de- 
termine in either of them, or the like, when it | is 


the ſame, and when not. 


$ 16. But though the ſame immaterial ſubſtance 


or ſoul does not alone, where-ever it be, and in 


whatſoever ſtate, make the ſame man; yet it is 
lain, conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can. be extend- 


ed, ſhould it be to ages paſt, unites exiſtences 


and actions, very remote in time, into the ſame 
perſon, as well as it does the exiſtence and actions 


of the immediately preceding moment : ſo that 


whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt 
actions, is the ſame perſon to whom they both be- 
long. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the 
ark and Noah's flood, as that I faw an overflowing 


of the Thames laſt winter, or as that J write now, 


I could no more doubt that I that write this now, 
that ſaw the Thames overfiowed laſt winter, and 
that viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the 


ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in what ſubſtance you 


pleaſes than that I that write this am the ſame my- 


i ſelf now, whilit I write (whether I conſiſt of all the 


tame ſubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that 
1 was yeſterday, For, as to this point of being 


the ſame ſelf, it matters not whether this preſent 


felf be made up of the ſame or other ſubſtances, I 
being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable 
for any action done a thouſand years ſince, ap- 
propriated to me now by this ſelf- conſciouſneſs, as 

1 am for what I did the laſt moment. 

817. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, 
{whatever ſubſtance, made up of whether ſpiritua! 
r material, umple « or compounded, it matters 

not), 
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not), which is ſenſible, or conſcious of pleaſure and | 
pain, capable of happineſs or miſery, and ſo is 


concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſneſs 
extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt compre- 
hended under that conſciouſneſs, the little finger is as 
much a part of itſelf, as what is moſt ſo. Upon ſepa- 
ration of this little finger, ſhould this conſciouſnets 
go along with the little finger, and leave the reſt of 


the body, it is evident the little finger would be the 


perſon, the ſame perſon; and ſelf then would have 
nothing. to do with the reſt of the body. As in this 


caſe, it is the conſciouſneſs that goes along with 
the ſubſtance, when one part is ſeparate from an- 


other, which, makes the ſame perſon, and conſti- 


tutes this inſeparable ſelf; ſo it is in reference to 
ſubſtances, remote in time. That with which the 


conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking thing can join 


ſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is one ſelf with - 
it, and with nothing elſe; and fo attributes to it- 


ſelf, and owns all the actions of that thing as its 
own, as far as that conſciouſnefs reaches, and no 
farther ; as every one who reflects, will perceive. 

\ 18. In this perſonal identity is founded all the 


right and juſtice of reward and pufiiſhment 5 hap- 


pineſs and miſery being that for which every one is 
concerned for himſelf, not mattering what be- 


comes of any ſubſtance, not joined to, or affected 
with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident, in the 
inſtance I gave but now, if the conſciouſnefs went 


along with the little finger, when it was cut off, 
that would be the ſame ſelf which was concerned 
for the whole body yeſterday, as making a part of 
itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but admit as its 
own now. Though if the ſame body ſhould ftill live, 
and immediately, from the ſeparation of the little 
finger, have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof 
the little finger knew nothing, it would not at all be 


concerned for it, as a part of itſelf, or could own any © 
of its actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 
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8 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal iden- 
tity conſiſts, not in the identity of ſubſtance, but, as 
I have faid, in the identity of conſciouſneſs, 
wherein Socrates, and the preſent mayor of Quin- 
borough, agree, they are the ſame perſon : if the 
* ſame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, do not partake 
of the fame conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and 

} ſleeping is not the fame perſon. And to puniſh 

; Socrates waking, for what ſleeping Socrates thought, 
and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would 

de no more of right, than to puniſh one twin for 
/ what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew no- 0 
5 thing, becauſe their outſides were fo like, that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed; for ſuch twins have 
8 been ſeen. = ; oy in * 3 
| 8 20, But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, WW 

: ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of fome parts of + 
my life, beyond a poſſiblity of retrieving them, ſo © 
that perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them Ch] 
again; yet am I not the ſame perſon that did thoſe of 
actions, had thoſe thoughts, that I once was con- ſeal 
| ſcious of, though I have now. forgot them? TO Mt e 
: which 1 anſwer, that we muſt here take notice 


o 


i what the word J is applied to; which, in this caſe, 
is the man only, And the fame man being pre- 
; ſumed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſup- 
i poſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it 
be poſſible for the ſame man to have diſtinct in- de 
| communicable conſciouſneſſes at different times, it 8 
is paſt doubt the ſame man would at different times 
make different perſons; which, we ſee, is the 
N 7 of minkind in the ſolemneſt declaration of mh 
their opinions, human laws not puniſhing the mad- ©: 
nga for the ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man 
foß what the madman did, thereby making them 
| tw perſons ; which is ſomewhat explained by our 
way, of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we ſay fuch a 
one is not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; in which 2 
5 0 it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or, *“ 
ates. 2, Br ho at 


oa 
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at leaſt; fivſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was chan- 
ged, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in that man. 


$ 21, But yet it is hard to conceive, that Socra - 
tes, the ſame individual man, ſhould be two per- - 


ſons. To, help us a little in this, we muſt con- 


* — 


dual man. 


ſider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame indivi- 


1/2, It muſt be either the ſame individual, im- 
material, thinking ſubſtance ; in ſhort, the nume- 


rical ſoul, and nothing elſe. 
249, Or the ſame animal, without any regard to 
an immaterial ſoul. 35 1 
34y, Or the ſame immaterial ſpirit united to the 
ſame animal. 5 oi ol 
Now, take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, 


it is impoſſible to make perſonal identity to conſiſt - 


in any thing but conſciouſneſs, or reach any far- 
ther than that does. W 


For by the firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſ- 


ſible, that a man born of different women, and in 
diſtant times, may be the ſame man. A way of 
ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it 
= poſlible for the ſame man to be two diſtinck 


= perſons, as any two that have lived in different 
ages, without the knowledge of one another's 


hy the ſecond and third, Socrates ig this life, and 
atkter it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but by - 


the fame conſciouſneſs; and fo making human i- 
dentity to gonſiſt in the fame thing wherein we 
place perſonal identity, there will be no difficulty 


to allow the ſame man to be the ſame perſon. 
© But then they who place human identity in conſci- 
cuſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt con- 
& ſider how they will make the infant Socrates the 
ſame man with Socrates after the reſurrection. But 


& whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and conſe - 


quently che ſame individual man, wherein perhaps | 


few are agreed, perſonal identity can by us be 
| | (G | . 
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placed i in nothing but conſciouſneſs, (which is that 
alone which makes what we call Jeff. > without! in- 
volving us in great abſurdities. 
5822. But is not a man drunk and ſober the ſame 
_ perſon ? why elſe is he puniſhed for the fact he 
commits when drunk, though he be never after- 
wards conſcious of it ! ? Juſt as much the fame per: 
| fon, as a man that walks, and does other things in 
his ſleep, is the ſame perſon, and is anſwerable for 
any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human laws puniſh 
both with a juſtice ſuitable to their way of know- 
ledge ; becauſe, in theſe caſes, they cannot diſtin- 
guiſh certainly what is real, what counterfeit ; j and 
fo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, o or ſleep, is not 
admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be an- 
nexed to perſonality, and perſonality to conſcioul- 
neſs, and the drunkard perhaps be not conſcious 
of what he did; yet human judicatures juſtly pu- 
niſh him; becauſe the fact is proved againſt him, 
but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for 
him. But in the great day wherein the ſecrets of 
all hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable 
to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for what 
he knows nothing of; but ſhall receive his doom, 
his conſcience accuſing or excuſing him. 
§ 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite re- 
- mote exiſtences into the fame perfon ; the identity 
of ſubſtance will not do it: for whatever ſubſtance 
there i is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs, 
there is no perſon: and a carcaſe may de a perſon, 
as well as any ſort of ſubſtance be fo without con- 
ſi˖ciouſneſs. | 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin Ho hirtinitable 
conſcioufneſſes ating the ſame body, the one con- 
ſtantly by day, the other by night; and, on the 
other ſide, the ſame 20 eee acting by inter- 
vals, two diſtin bodies; | aſk, in the firſt (caſe, 
whether the day and the night man would not be 


o as - dif perſons, as Socrates and 1 
n 
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And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not 
be one perfon in two diſtinct bodies, as much as 
one man is the fame in two diſtin& clothings ? 
ſame Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and 
* he this diftin& conſciouſneſs, in the caſes above men- 
frer- tioned, is owing to the fame and diſtinct immateri- 
per- al ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bodies, 
gs in which, whether true or no, alters not the caſe; 
e for fince it is evident, the perſonal identity would c- 
niſh MW qually be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether 
now. that conſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual 
iſtin- immaterial ſubſtance, or no. For granting, that 
and the thinking fubſtance in man muſt be neceflarily 
s not ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident, that immaterial 
e an- thinking thing may ſometimes part with its paſt 
iouſ- conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again, as ap- 
cious | pears in the forgetfulneſs men often have of their 
pu- ßpaſt actions, and the mind many times recovers the 
him, memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, which it had loft 
for for twenty years together. Make theſe intervals of 
ts of memory and forgetfulneſs to take their turns regu- 
able larly by day and night, and you have two perſons 
what with the ſame immaterial fpirit, as much as in the 
oom, former inſtance, two perſons with the ſame body. 

| So that ſelf is not determined by identity or diver- 
e re- © fity of ſubſtance, which it, cannot be ſure of, but 
ntity only by identity of conſciouſneſs. 

dance F 24. Indeed it may conceive the fabfiantie 
neſs, whereof it is now made up, to have exiſted for- 
rſon, . merly, united in the ſame conſcious being: but con- 
con- ſciouſneſs removed, that ſubſtance is no more it- 
. ſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than any o- 
cable ther ſubſtance, as is evident in the inſtance we have 
con · already given of a limb cut off, of whoſe heat, or 
the Cold, or other affections, having no longer any 
ater- conſciouſneſs, it is no more ef a man's ſelf, than 
caſe, any other matter of the univerfe. In like manner, 
ot be it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
to? which ! is void of that conſciouſneſs, whereby 1 am 
And yfelf 
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which I cannot recollect, and by conſciouſneſs 
make my own thought and action, it will no mare 


myſelf tO myſelf « I there be. any part of its exiſt- 5 
ence, which I cannot upon recollection join with 
that preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby l am now 
myſelf, it is in that part of its exiſtence no more 
myſelf, than any other immaterial being, For 
whatſoever any ſubſtance has thought or done, 
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belong to me, whether a part of me thought or 


did it, than if it had been thought or done by a- 
ny other immaterial being any where cxifting, . 
S8 25. [ agree the more probable opinion is, that 
this conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the affection 
of one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 


But let men, according to their divers hypotheſes, 


reſolve of that as they pleafe. This every intelli- 
gent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, muſt 
grant, that there is ſomething that is himſelf, that 
he is concerned for, and would have happy ; that 
this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration more 
than one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may 
exiſt, as it has done, months and years to come, 
without any certain bounds to be ſet to its dura- 
tion; and may be the ſame ſclf, by the ſame conſci- 
ouſneſs, continued on for the future. And thus, 
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| 8 
by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be 7 * 
the ſame ſelf which did ſuch or ſuch an action itene 
fome years fince, by which he comes to be happy nes 
or miſerable now. In all which account of felt, rd 
the fame numerical ſubſtance is not conſidered as Mt tc f 
making the fame felf, But the ſame continued E abas\ 
conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral ſubſtances may PAT 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it, Were? 
which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with and! 
that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made ou 
a part of that ſame ſelt. I hus any part of our bo- acki 
dies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, prele 
makes a part of ourſelves: but upon. ſeparation CONC 
from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs and t 
e (2k 18 
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Chap. 27. Of identity and diverſity. 81 


is communicated, that which a moment ſince was 
part of ourſelves, is now no more fo, than a part 
of another man's ſelf is a part of me; and it is not 
impoſſible, but in a little time may become a real part 


ſons; and the ſame perſon preſerved under the change 


of various ſubſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any ſpirit 
E wholly ſtripped of all its memory of conſciouſneſs 
ot paſt actions, as we find our minds always are of 
© a great part of ours, and ſometimes of them all, 
che union or ſeparation of ſuch a ſpiritual ſub- 
© ſtance would make no variation of perſonal iden- 
@ tity, any more than that of any particle of matter 
does. Any ſubſtance vitally united to the preſent _ 
thinking being, is a part of that very ſame ſelf 

which now is: any thing united to it by a conſci- 
© ouſneſs of former actions, makes alſo a part of 
E the ſame ſelf, which is the ſame both then and now. 
9 26. Perſon, as | take it, is the name of this 
ſelf. Where-ever a man finds what he calls him 
el there, I think, another may fay is the /ame 
# perſon, It is a forenfic term appropriating actions 
and their merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent 


agents capable of a law, and happineſs and miſery. 


| This perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent ex- 


iſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, 
whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, 


E owns and imputes to itſelf paſt actions, juſt upon 
the ſame ground, and for the ſame-reaſon that it 
does the preſent. All which is founded in a con- 


cern for happineſs, the unavoidable concomitant of 


conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of pleafure 


and pain, deſiring that that ſelf that is conſcious, 


actions it cannot reconecile, or appropriate to that 
preſent {elf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more 
concerned in, than if they never had been done: 
and to receive pleaſure or pain, 7, e. reward or pu- 

niſhment, 


of another perſon. And ſo we have the ſame nume- 
rical ſubſtance become a part of two different per- 


ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt 
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Book II. 


„ Of identity, and diverſity, 


one, as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt 
being, without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing 
a a man puniſhed now for what he had done in an- 
-. Other life, whereof he could be made to have no 
* conſciouſneſs at all, what difference is there between 
that puniſhment, and being created miſerable ! 
And therefore conformable to this, the apoſtle 
tells us, that at the great. day, when every one 
ſhall receive according to his doings, the ſecrets of al 
hearts ſhall be laid open. The ſentence ſhall be 
juſtified- by the conſciouſneſs all perſons ſhall have, 
thas themſelves, in what bodies ſoever they-appear, 
or what ſubſtances ſoever that conſciouſneſs adheres 
to, are the ſame that committed thoſe actions, ahd 
deſerve that puniſhment for them. 
$ 27. I am apt enough to think 1 have, in treat. 
ing of this ſubject, made ſome ſuppoſitions that wil 
look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poffibly they are 
ſo in themſelves; but yet, I think, they are ſuch 
as. are pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the 
nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we lock on as ourſelves. 
what it was, or how it was tied to a certain ſyſtem 
of fleeting animal ſpirits; or whether it could, or 
could not perform its operations of thinking and 
memory out of a body organized as ours is; and 
whether it has pleaſed Gop, chat no one ſuch {pi 
it {hall ever be united to any but one ſuch. body, 
upon the right conſtitution of whoſe organs its me- 
mory ſhould depend, we might ſee the abſurdity of 
— of thoſe ſuppoſitions I have made. But ta- 
| kiog, as we ordinarily now do (in the dark con- 
cerning thefe matters), the ſoul of a man for an 
immaterial ſubſtance, independent from matter, 
and indifferent alike to it all, there can, from the 
nature of things, be no abſurdity at all, to ſuppoſe 
that the ſame ſoul may, at different times be united 
to different bodies, and with them make up, 4 
| at 
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* II. 8 Chap. ** 


is all I that time, one man; as well as we ſuppoſe a part 

s firſt of a ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a 
ofing WE man's body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
n an- WM vital part of Melibœus himſelf, as well as i did of 
ve no his ram. f 
tween $ 28. To e Whatever ſutbſtadce begins | 
ble 2 to exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſtence, neceſſarily 
poitle be the ſame : whatever compoſitions of ſubſtances 


one begin to exiſt, during the union of thoſe ſubſtan- 
of ai ces, the concrete muſt be the ſame : whatſoever 
ul be mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, it is the 
have, ſame: and ſo if the compoſition be of diſtin& ſubs 


Pear, 
Lheres 


Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or ob- 
3, And 


ſcurity that has been about this matter, rather riſes 
| from the names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity 
treat. in things themſelves. F or whatever makes the 
at will 
2 are 

- ſuch 
of the 
„ and 
know 
ſyſtem 
Id, or 


| idea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtinction of any 
ching into the fame, and divers, will eaſily be con- 
ceived, and there can ariſe no doubt about it. 

$ 29. For ſuppoſing a rational ſpirit be the idea 
of a man, it is caly to know what is the fame man; 
| viz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a body, 


1g and | vitally united to a body of a certain conformation 
; and of parts to make a man, whilſt that rational ſpirit, 

ch ſpi- with that vital conformation, of parts, though con- 
boch, tinued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, remains, it will 
ts me. be the ſame man. But if to any one the idea of a 
dity of i man be but the vital union of parts in a cer- 


Zut ta- 


tain ſhape; ; as long as that vital union and ſhape 
= CON 


remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, bur 


for an by a continued ſucceſſion of fleeting particles, it 
nattcr, WE will be the ſame man. For whatever be the com- 
2m the poſition, whereof the complex idea is made, when- 
ppoſe, ever exiſtence makes it one particular thing under 
united any denomination, the fame exiftence continued, 

p, for 5 preſerves 


that 


of identity and diverſi ty. 18 


ſtances, and different modes, the ſame rule holds. 


| ſpecific idea, to which the name is applied, if that 


| will be the ſame man. Suppoſing a rational ſpirit 
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preſerves it the ſame individual under the ſame. de. 
Nomination *. "AA 


your Lordſhip's therefore, being a propoſition neither ſelf-evident, nor 7 
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* The doctrine of DEN TI T and pIvERSITV, contained in? 
this chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with | 
the doctrine of the Chriſtian faith, concerning the reſurrection of | 
the dead, His way of arguing from it is this: he ſays, The reaſnM 
of believing the reſurrett ion of the ſame body upon Mr Locke's grounds, ii 
rom the idea of identity, To which our author anſwers *: Give me 
leave, my Lord, to fay that the reaſon of - believing any article of the 
Chriſtian faith (fuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeaking of) to me, 
and upon my rx is its beirg a part of divine revelation : upon 
this ground 1 believed it before T either writ that chapter of identig 
and diverſiiy, and before JI ever thought of thoſe propoſitions which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of that chapter; and upon the ſame ground 
I believe it ſtill; and not from my idea of identity. This ſaying of 


allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved, So that your foun- 


uk 

dation failing, all your large ſuperſtructure built thereon comes to * = 
„„ eee X | have pr 
But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to holds v 
repreſent to your Lordihip, that I thought you undertook to make out, yer ſeen 
that my notion of ideas cs inconſiſtent with the articles of the Chriſtian Ml eenfonk 
Faith, But that which your Lordſhip inflances in here, is not, that cen th. 
I yet know, an article of the Chriftian faich, The reſurrection F the of them 
dead, I acknowledge to be an article of the Chriſtian faith ; but the laf 
that the reſurrect ion of the ſame. body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of hall be 
the ſame body, is an article of the Chriſtian faich, is what, I confeſs, i kn 
I do not yet know, e 3 ; pretatio 
In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the that bel 
articles of the Cbriſtian faitb) I find our Saviour and the .apoſtles to which 1 
preach the reſurrection of the dead, and the reſurrect ion from the dead in thing is 
many places: but 1 do not remember any place where the reſurrectim Wi inconſift 
ef the ſame body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which is very re- ith th 
markable in the caſe, I do not remember in any place of the Neu poſed ir 
Teſtament {where the general reſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken o“) But 1 


any ſuch expreflion as the reſurrection of the body, much lefs of th: Ml explain 
Jame body. | | 3 


were un 


I ſay the general reſurrection at the laſt day: becauſe where the the finn 
reſurrection of ſome particular perſons preſently upon our Saviour's the ſame 
re ſurrection is mentioned; the words are, The graves were opencd, as 1 un 
and many bodies of ſaints, which ſlept, aroſe, and came cut of the graves were, f 
after bis reſurrect ion, and vent into the holy city, and appeared to mary : You 
of which peculiar way of ſpeaking of this reſurreCtion, the paſſage | ſenſe of 
itſelf gives a reaſon, in theſe words, 1 to many; i. e. thoſe «wb! WE A! tha 
ſlept, appeared, fo as to be known to be riſen, But this could not From 
be known, unleſs they brought with them the evidence, that they in their 
were thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe two proots, foul in 

| | 3 805 15 und to 

In his third letter to the Biſhop of Worceſter, p. 167. &c. | 
+ Match. xxvii. 32. 53. | 2 
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Chap. 27. Of identity and diverſity, I L 5 


their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, 
but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe Who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been 
thoſe wha had been dead ſo long, that all who knew them once 
alive were now gone, thoſe to whom they appeared wigs have 
known them to be men ; but could not have known they were 


riſen from the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been dead, 


All that by their appearing they could have known, was, that they 
were ſo many living ſtrangers, of whoſe reſurrection they knew no- 
thing. It was neceſſary therefore, that they ſhould come in ſuch bo- 
dies, as might, in make and fize, Sc. appear to be the fame they 


had before, that they might be known to thoſe of their acquaintance, 


whom they appeared to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were 
newly dead, whoſe bodies were not yet diſſolved and diſſipated ; and 
therefore it is particularly ſaid here, (differently from what is ſaid 
of the general reſurrection), that their bodies aroſe 3 becauſe they 
fore they roſe. 35 | | 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body: 


snd let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think you 
have proved it muft be the ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he 


holds what is inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having ne- 
yer ſeen this your Lordſhip's interp:etation of the ſcripture, nor your 
reaſons for the ſame body, in your ſenſe of ſame body; or, if he has 
ſeen them, yet not underſianding them, or not perceiving the force 
of them, believes what the ſcripture propoſts to him, viz. that, at 


the laſt day, the dead ſpall be raiſed, without determining whether it | 


mall be with the very ſame bodies or no? 
I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular inter- 


pretations of ſcripture into articles of faith; and if you do not, he 
that believes the dead ſpall be raiſed, believes that article of faith 
S which the ſcripture propoſes ; and cannot be accuſ-d of holding any 


thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould hippen, that what he Holds is 


. inconſiſtent with another propoſition, vis, That the dead ſpall be raiſed 
with the ſame bodies, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, which I do not find pro- 
poſed in holy writ as an article of faich. | 


But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame body; which, as you 
explain ſame body *, is rot the ſame individual particles of matter, wwhich 


8 were united at the point of death; nor the ſame particles of matter, that 


the finer. bad at the time of the commiſſion of tis fins: but that it muſt be 
the ſame material ſubſtance which æras witaily united to the ſuul heres, i. e. 


as 1 underſtand It, the ſame individual particles of matter, which 
| were, ſome time or other during his life here, vitally united to his ſoul, 


Your firſt argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame body, in this 


| ſenſe of the ſar body, is taken from theſe words of our ' Saviour z 
Al that are iu the praves 
From whenee your Lordſhip argues 1, that theſe words, “All that are 


ſpall bear his voice, and ſhall come forth f. 

in their graves,” relate to no other ſubfiance than <vhat was united to the 

foul in life ; becau a different ſubſiance cannot be ſaid to be inthe graves, 

und to come cut of them, Which words of your Lordſhip's, if they 
„Tage 34. 35. 


| ＋ John v. 23, 29, 
Vor, II, 17 H ? 


» — 


4 Pag. 37. 


prove 


were the ſame that were then lying in their graves, the moment be- 
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86 identity and diverſity. Book II. 
© prove any thing, prove that the ſoul too is lodged in the grave, and 


raiſed out of it at the laſt day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can a diffe- 


rent ſubſtance be ſaid to be in their graves, and come out of them ? So that, 
according to this in terpretation of theſe words of our Saviour, 0 o- 


ther ſubſtance being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and no other jub- 
Hauce hearing his voice, but what being called, comes out of the 


. Fares and uo other ſubſtance coming out of the grave, but what was 


the grave, any one muſt. conclude, that the ſoul, unleſs it be in 


the grave, will make no part of the perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as 
-your Lordſhip argues againſt me *, 'you can male it out, that a ſubſtance, 


evhich never cuat in the grave, may come out of it, or, that the ſoul is no 


9 


Jubſtance. | 


But ſetting aſide: the ſubNance of the ſoul, another thing that will 
make any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Savi- 


. our's words be neceſſary to be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it 
Will not be very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying f, you do not mean 


by the ſame body, the ſame individual particles which were united at 
the point of death, And yet, by this interpretation of our Saviour's 


words, you can mean no other particles but ſuch as were united at 


the point of death; ' becauſe you mean no other ſubſtance but what 
comes out of the grave; and no ſubſtance, no particles come out, you ſay, 
but what were in the graue; and, I think, your Lordſhip will not 
ſay, that the particles that were ſeparate from the body by perſpiration 
before the point of death, were laid up in the grave,  _ 
By your Lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this I, viz, that by com- 


' +paring this with other places, 1 find that the words [of our Saviour 


above quoted] are to be underfloud of the ſubſtance of the body, to which 


the ſoul was uni ted, and not to (I ſuppoſe. your Lordſhip writ of } thoſ: 


individual particles, i. e. thoſe individual particles that are in the grave 
at the reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read, to make your Lord- 
ſnip's ſenſe entire, and to the purpoſe of your anſwer here: and then 
methinks this laſt ſenſe of our Saviour's words, given by your Lord- 
(ſhip, wholly overturns the ſenſe which you have given of them above, 
where, from thoſe words you preſs the belief of the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a ſubſtance could not, 


upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, come out of the grave, which was ne- 


ver in the grave, There (as far as I can underſtand your words) your 
Lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words muſt be underſtood of the 
particles in the grave, unleſt, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it 
out, that a ſubſtance which never ꝛwas in the grave, may come out of ii. 
And here your Lordſhip expreſsly ſays, that our Saviour's zwo are 
to be andes ſtood of the ſubſlance of that 0% to which the ſoul was [at ary 
time] united, and not to thoſe individual pariicles that are in the grave, 
Which, put together, ſeems to me to ſay, that our Saviour's words 
are to be underſtood of thoſe particles only that are in the grave, and 
not of thoſe particles only which are in the grave, but ot others alſo, 
which have at any time been wzrally united to the ſoul, but never were 
zin the grave. x | OY, | 


Thhe next text your Lordſhip brings to make the reſurreftion of th 
ame bedy, in your ſenſe, an article of faith, are theſe words of 
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eing the ſame body wherein it Was done, that alſo, which has not 


; t Paul *; For ave muſt. all appear before the judgment {eat of Chriſt, that 
„and kate one may receive 7 rl 2 555 bedy,, according o that he hath 
drffe- done, wvhether it be good or Was. To which your Lordſhip ſubjoins 
that, this queſtion : Can theſe words be underſtood of any other material ſub- 
710 9. flance, hut that body in which theſe. things were done? Anſwer. A man . 
r jub- may ſuſpend his determining the meaning of the apoſtle to be, that a 

f the ſinner ſhall ſuffer for his ſins in the very ſame body wherein he com- 

t Was mitted them: becauſe St Paul does not ſay, he ſhall have the very 
be in fame body, when he ſuffers, that he had when he ſinned; The apoſtle 
ſs, as ſays indeed, done in bis body. The body he had, and did things in 3 
ſtance, at five or fifteen, was, no doubt, bis body, as much as that which 
13 n he did things in at fifty, was bis body, though bis body were not the 

. very ſame body at thoſe different ages: and ſo will the body, which he 

t will ſhall have after the reſurrection, be bis body, though it be not the 
Savi- very ſame with that which he had at five or fifteen," or- fifty, He 
hat it that at threeſcore is broke on the wheel, for a murder he committed 
mean at twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in Bis dy, though the body 
ited a: he has, i. e. Lis body at three ſcore, be not the ſame, i. e. made up of” 
10ur's the ſame individual particles of matter, that that body was, which 
ited at he had:forty years before. When, your Lärdſhip has reſolved with 
what yourſelf, what that fame immutable nx is, which, at the laſt judg. 

u ſay, ment, ſhall receive the things done in bis body, your Lordſhip will 
ill not eaſily ſee, that the body he had when an mbrjo in the womb, when 
ration a child playing in coats, when a man ' marrying. a wife, and when 
5 ded- rid dying of a conſumption, and at laſt, which he ſhall have af- 
by com- ter the reſurrection, are each of them his body, though neither of them 
aviour be the ſame body, the one with-the-other,-. _ | 1 
which But farther to your-Lordſhip's queſtion,” Can tbe ſe Tvords be under- 

7 thiſe ftr2d of any other material ſubſlance, but that body in ⁊chich theſe things <. 

e grave were done ? I anfever, 'Theſe words of St Paul may be aunderflood of - 

r Lord- another material ſubſtance, ii an that body in wvbich theſe things vere done, 

d then becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to 
Lord- underſtand them. Your Lordſhip ſays 1, that yow do not ſay the ſame _ 
above, articles of matter, cobich the finner bad at the wery time of the commiſſiin * + 

tion of of bis fins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day. And your Lordſhip gives this + 

1d not, reaſon for it I;, For then a Tong finner muſt have a vaſt body, a = 

WAS Nt the continual: ſpending of particles by perſpiration. Now, my Lord, ix 

8) your the apoſt les words, as your Lordſhip would argue, canuer be under ſtcodd 3 
of the ef any-other material ſi bſtauce, but that body in wehich theſe things were 
make it done ; and nobody, upon the removal or change of ſome of the par- 

ut of it, ticles, -that. at any time makes it up, is the ſame material ſubſtance 2? 

or as art or the ſame body; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the 5 

[at any ſinner amuſt have all the ſame individual particles vitally united to 

grave. hig foul, when he is raiſed, that he had vitally united to his ſoul, : 

s words when he ſinned; or elſe St Paul's words here cannot be under- * 

ve, and Rood. to mean the ſame body in which the things ⁊vere done, For, 

ers alſo, if there were other particles of matter in the body wherein the things i 

er were were done, than in that which is raiſed, that Which is raiſed cannot F 

| be the ſame body in which they were done : unleſs that alone, which 

n of tht has juſt all the ſame individual particles when any action is done, 8 
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tbe ſame individual particles wherein that action was done, can be 
the ſame body wherein it was done; which is, in effect, to make 
the ſame body ſometimes to be the ſame, and ſometimes not the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame body, to have 
not all, but no other particles of matter, but ſuch as were ſome time 
or other vitally united to the ſcul before: but ſuch a body, made up 
of part of the particles ſome time or other vitally united to the ſou}, 


is no more the ſame body wherein the actions were done in the di- 


{tant parts of the leng ſinner's life, than that is the ſame body in which 


a quarter, or half, or three quarters oi the ſame particles, that made it 


up, are wanting. For example, a finer has ated here in his body an 
hundred years; he is raiſed at the laſt day, but with what body? The 

| ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he acted in; becauſe St Paul fays, he 
mult receive the things done in his b:dy : what, therefore, muſt his body, 
at the reſurreQion, conſiſt of? Mult it conſiſt of all the particles of 
matter that have ever been vitally united to his. ſoul ? For 'they, in 
ſuccefſion, have all of them made up his body wherein he did zheſe 
things: no, ſays your Lordſhip *, that would make his body too va; 
it ſuffices to make the ſame body in which the things were done, 
that it conſiſts of ſome of the particles, and no other but ſuch as were, 
ſome time during his life, vitally united to his ſoul, But, according 

to this account, is body, at the reſurrection, being, as your Lord+ 
ſhip ſeems to limit it, near the ſame ſize it was in ſome part of his 
life, it will be no more the ſame b:dy in which the things were done in 
the diſtant parts of his life, than that is the ſame body, in which the 
half or three quarters, or more of the individual matter that made it 
then up, is now wanting. For example, let bis body, at fifty years old, 
conſiſt of a million of parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of thoſe 
parts will be different from thoſe which male up bis body at ten years, 
and at an hundred, So that to take the numerical particles, that 
made up his body at fifty, or any other ſeaſon of his life; or to gather 
them promiſcuoully out of thoſe which, at different times, have 
ſucceſſively been vitally united to his ſoul, they will no more make the 
ſame body, which was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, 
than that is the ſame body, which has but half the ſame particles: 


and yet all your Lordſhip's argument here for the ſame body, is, be- 


cauſe St Paul ſays it muſt be his body in which theſe things were dene; 
which it could not be, if any other Tab lane guere joined to it; i. e. if 
any other particles of matter made up the body, which were not vi- 
tally united to the ſoul when the action was done. | 
Again, your Lordſhip ſays , © That you do not fay the ſame in- 
& gividual particles“ [ſhall make up the body at the reſurrection] 


& which were united at the point of death, for there muſt be a great 


& alteration in them in a lingering diſeaſe; as if a fat man falls into a 
© conſumption,” Becauſe, it is likely, your Lordſhip thinks theſe 
particles of a decrepit, waſted, withered body, would be too few, or 
unfit to make ſuch a plump, ſtrong, vigorous, well-ſized body, as it 
has plea ed your Lordſhip to proportion out, in your thoughts, to men 
at the reſurreCtion 3 and therefore ſome ſmall portion of the particles 


formerly united vically to that man's ſoul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make- 
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Chap. 27. Of identity and diverſity. ©. | 89 
up his body to the bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the 


greateſt part of them ſhall be left out, to avoid: the making his body 
more waſt than your Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by. theſe 


your Lordſhip's words immediately following “, vis. That you do 
« not. ſay the fame particles the ſinnet had at the very time of com- 


« miſſion of his ſins; for then a long ſinner muſt bade a 3 
But then, pray, my Lord, what mult an embryo do, ho dying within 


a few hours after his body was vitally united to bis ſoul, has no par- 
ticles of matter, which were formerly vitally united to it, to make up 


his body of that fize and proportion which your Lordſhip ſeems to 


| require in bodies at the reſurrection Or muſt we believe he ſhall re- 
main content with that ſmall pittance of matter, and that et im- 


perfect body to eternity, becauſe it is an article of faith to believe the 
reſurrect᷑ ion of the very ſame body ? i. e. made up of only ſuch: particles 


as have been vitally. united to the ſoul. For, if it te fo, as your 
Lardſhip ſays , chat life is the refult of the union of ſoul and body, it will 
follow, that the body of an embryo dying in the womb may be very. 
little, not the thouſandth part of any ordinary man. For, fince 
from the fiſt conception and beginning of formation it has life, and 


life is the reſult of the union of the ſoul with the body; an embryo, that 


8 ſhall die either by the untimely death of the mother, or by any other 
accident preſently after it has life, muſt, according to your Lordſhip's 
# doctrine, remain. a man not an inch long to eternity'; becaufe there 
are no particles of matter, formerly united to his ſoul,” to make him 


bigger; and no other can be made uſe of to that: purpoſe: though 
what greater congruity the ſonl hath with any-particles of matter, 


which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo ne longer, than 
it hath with particles of matter, which it was never united to, would 


be hard to determine, if that ſhould be demanded, 


By theſe, and not a few: other the like conſequ2nres, one may ſee 
what ſervice they do to religion, and the Chriſtian doctrine, who 
raiſe queſtions, and make articles of faith about the refurrefizr of 
the ſame body, where the ſcripture ſays nothing of the fame body; or if 


it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand to thoſe who make ſuch an in- 


quiry, © Bat ſome men will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up? 


«© and with what body do they come? Thou fool, that 'which thou 
© ſoweſt, is not quickened, except it die. And that which thou 


| © ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but bare grain, it 


e may chance of wheat, or of ſome other grain. But God giveth it 
© a body as it hath pleafed him T.“ Words I ſhould think ſufficient 


to deter us from determining any thing for or againſt the ſame. body: - 
being raiſed at the laſt day. It ſuffices, that all the dead ſpall be rai- 
| ſed, and every one appear and anſwer for the things done in this life, 


and receive according to the things he hath done in his body, whether 


good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid-nothing-inconſiſtent 


herewith, .I preſume may; apd muſt be acquitted from being guilty of, 
any thing inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurreti ion of the dead, 


But your Lordſhip, to prove rhe reſurrre ion of the ſame body to be an 


article of faith, farther aſks ||, - “ How could it be ſaid, if any other 


* ſubflance be joined to the ſoul at the reſurrection, as its body, that 
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«« they were the things done in or by the body?” Anſ. Juſt as it 
may be ſaid of a man at an hundred years old, that hath then another 
ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he had at twenty, that the murder 
or drunkenneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were things done in the 
bedy :. how by the boc'y comes in here, I do not ſee. 

- .. Your Lordſhip adds, And St Paul's diſpute about the manner of raiſing 


the body, might con Baue ended, if there were no neceſſity of tbe Jame | | 


body, Anſ. When I underſtand what argument there is in theſe 
words to prove the reſucreftion of the ſame body, without the mix- 
ture of one new atom of matter, I ſhall know what to ſay to it. In 
the mean time this I underſtand, that St Paul would have put as 
Hhort an end to all diſputes about this matter, if he had faid, that 
* was a neceſſity of the. ſame body, or that it ſhould be the ſan 


The nent text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame body, is , ff 


there be no ręſurrettion of the dead, then is not Ch1ift raiſed. From which 
your Lordſhip argues , I ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed as ti; 
dat; I grant other dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriff vas; for elfe his 
reſurrection would be of no uſe to mankind, But I do not ſce how it 
follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame bedy as Chriſt was rai- 
ſed with the ſame body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe words an- 
nexed 3 And can there be any doubt, whetber bis "x; was the ſame ma- 
terial ſubſtanoe which æuas united to his ſoul before ? I anſwer, None at 
all; nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhing lineaments and marks, 
yea, and the ſame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If 
thereſore your Lordſhip will argue fiom «ber bodies being ratſed, as 
Lis wvas, that they muſt keep proportion with his in ſameneſs ; then 
wie muſt believe, that every man ſhall be raiſed with the fame linea- 
ments, and other notes of diflinction he had at the time of his 
death, even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, becauſe our 
Saviour. was ſo raiſed, which feems to me ſcarce. reconcileable with 
what your Lordſhip ſays 4, of a fat man falling into a conſumption, and 
| a it will conſiſt or no with your Lordſhip's meaning in 
that place, this to me ſcems a conſequenc? that will need to be bet- 
ter proved;. iz, that our bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as our 
Savicur's was: becauſe St Paul ſays, I there be no reſurrection of the 
dead, then is Chrift not riſen, For it may be a good conſequence : 
Chriſt is riſen; and therefore there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead; 
and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with 
the ſame body he had at his death, therefore all men ſhall be raiſed 
with the ſame body they had at their death, contrary to what your 
Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumpiion, But the 
_ caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be riod 
the lata. . : 1 | 
1. His body ſaw not corruption, and therefore to give him another 
body, new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not con- 
tained in it as it lay in the grave, whole and entire as it were laid 
there, had been to deſtroy his body to frame him a new cne without 
any need, But why with the remaining particles of a man's bocy 
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long fince diſſolved and mouldered into duſt and atoms, (whereof poſ- 


ſibly a great part may have undergone variety of changes, and entered 


into other concretions even in the bodies of other men), other new 
particles of matter mixed with them, may not ſerve to make his 


body again, as well as the mixture of new and different particles of 


body, I think no reaſon can be given. or We 
This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the materials of our Savis 


matter with the old, did, in the compaſs of his life, make his 


our's body were not changed at his reſurrection; yet it does not fol- 


low, but that the body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or 
burnt, may, at the laſt day, have ſeveral new particles in it, and that 
without any inconvenience: ſince whatever matter is vitally united 
to his ſoul, is bis body, as much as is that which was united to it when 
he was born, or in any other part of his life. W 

2. In the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure, and lineaments of 
our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Tho- 
mas put his fingers and his hands, were to be kept in the raiſed body 
of our Saviour, the. ſame they were at his death, to be a conviction 
to his diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, and who were to be 
witneſſes of his reſurrection, that their maſter, the very fame man, 
was crucified, dead, and buried, and raifed again; and therefore he 


was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, to give 


them in all points full ſatisfaQtion, that it was really he, the ſame, 


and not another, nor a ſpectre or apparition of him: though I do not 


think your Lordſhip will thence argue, that becauſe others are to bc 
rai ſed as he was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that becauſe he 
eat after his reſurrection, others at the laſt day ſhall cat and drink 
after they are raiſed from the dead, which feems to me as good an ar- 


gument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed out of the grave, 


juſt as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new particles; 
therefore the corrupted and conſame ies of the dead at the reſur- 
rection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcattered particles 
which were once vitally united to their fouls without the leaſt mix- 
ture of any one ſingle atom of new matter. But at the laſt day, when 
all men are raiſed, there will be no need to be aſſured of any one 
particular man's reſurrection. It is enough that every one ſhall ap- 
pear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to receive according to what 
he had done in his former life; but in what ſort of body he ſhall ap- 


pear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture having ſaid nothing, 


but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual body, raiſed in incorruption, it is not for 
me to determine. o | 


Your Lordſhip aſks &, Were they [who ſaw our Saviour after his re: 


ſurrection] witneſſes only of ſome material ſubſtance then united to Lis 
foul? J anſwer, I beg your Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe 
our Saviour was known to be the ſame man (to the witnefles that 
were to ſee him, and teſtify of his reſurrection) by his ſoul that could 
neither be ſeen, nor known to be the fame; or by his body, that coul! 
be ſeen, and by the diſcernible ſtructure and marks of it be known 
to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all that you 
lay in that page will anſwer itſelf, But becauſe one man cannot know 
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another to be the-ſame, but by the outward viſible lineaments, and 


_ ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, 
will your Lordſhip therefore argue, that the great Fudge, at the laſt 
day, who: gives to each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, ſhall 

not be able to know who is who, unleſs he gives to every one of 

them a body, juſt of the ſame figure; ſize, and features, and made up 
of the very ſame individual particles he had in his former life? 'Whe. 
ther ſuch a way of arguing for the reſurre&ion of the- ſame body, to be 
an article-of faith, contributes much to the ſtrengthening the credibi- 


lity of the article of the reſurrection of the dead, I ſhall leave to the. 


judgment of others. | 
Farther, for the proving the reſurrectian of the ſame body, to he an ar- 
ticle of faith, your Lordſhip ſays *, „ But the apoſtle inſiſts upon the 
ce reſutrection of Chriſt, not merely as an argument of the poffibility 
et of ours, but of the certainty of it; becauſe f he roſe, as the 
ce firſt· fruits; Chriſt the firſt- fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's 
« at his coming. Anſ. No doubt, the reſurrection of Cbriſt is a proof 
of the certainty of our reſurrection? but is it therefore a proof of the 
reſurrection of the ſame bedy, conſiſting of the ſame individual par- 
ticles which concurred” to the making up of our body here, without 
the mixture of any one other particle of matter? I confeſs. I fee no 
ſuch conſequence. * NO SOT od Om TOR = Woes 
But your Lordſhip goes on 1; St Paul was aware of the objec- 
« ticns in mens minds, about the reſurrection of the ſame body; 
« and it is of great conſequence as to this. article, to ſhew upon 
«© what grounds he proceeds, But ſome men will ſay, how are the 
ec dead raiſed up, and with what body do they come? * Firſt he ſhews, 
that the ſeminal parts of plants are wonderfully improved by the 
ordinary providence of GoD, in the manner of their vegetation,” 
Anſ. I do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the, ſeminal parts of 
Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary proviaence of. God, in 
the manner of their wegrration Mor eiſe, perhaps, I ſhould better ſee 
how this here tends to the proof of the reſurrect ion of the ſame body, 
in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, - 3 | 
It continues ||, © They. ſow bare grain of wheat, or of ſome ether 
« grain, but God giveth it a body, as it hath pleaſed bim, and to every 
i ſeed bis owon body.” Here, lays your Lordſhip, is an identity of the 
material ſubſtance ſuppoſed, It may be ſo, But to me a diverſity of 
the material ſubſtance, i. e. of. the component particles, is here ſuppo- 
fed, or in direct words ſaid. For the words of St. Paul, taken all to- 
gether, run thus 4; That which thou foweſt, thou joweſt not that bedy 
obich- ſhall be, but bare grain, and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet 
gown the remainder of them, From which words of St Paul, the 
natural argument ſeems to me to ſtand thus, If the body that is put 
in the earth in ſowing, is not that body wiich ſhall be, then the body 
that is put in the grave, is not that, i.e, the ſame body that ſhall be, 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame body, by theſe three Greek 


words of the text, 28 Id ge, which your Lordſhip interprets 


thus ++, '\that proper body Tvhich belongs to it. Anſ, Indeed by thoſe 
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Greek: words, 25 Moy cd, whether our tranſlators have rightly 
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rendered them his own body, or your Lordſhip more rightly, that proper 


body which belongs to it, I formerly underſtood no more than this, that 
in the production of wheat, and other grain from ſeed, Gop continued 
every ſpecies diſtin, ſo that from grains of wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, 
blade, ear, and grains of wheat were produced, and not thoſe of bar- 
ley ; and ſo of the reft, which I took to be the meaning of, to every 


ſeed his own 25 9 No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe words prove, that 


to every plant of wheat, and to every grain of wheat produced in it, 
is given the ah he body that belongs to it, is the fame body with the 
grain that was ſown, Anſ. This, I confeſs, I do not underſtand ; 


| becauſe I do hot underſtand how one individual grain can be the ſame 


with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for ſuch fome- 
times is the increaſe, / VVV i 

But your Lordfhip proves it. For, ſays your Lordſhip *, © every 
ſeed having that body in little, which is afterwards fo much enlar- 
« ged; and in grain the ſeed is corrupted before 11s germination; but 
« jt hath its proper'oganical parts, which make it the ſame body with 
© that which it grows up to. For although grain be not divided into 
« lobes, as other ſeeds are, yet it hath been found, by the moſt ac- 


« curate obſervations, that upon ſeparzting the membranes, theſe ſe- | 


% minal parts are diſcerned in them; which afterwards grow up to 
« that body which we call corn.“ In whieh words I crave leave to 


obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a body may be enlarged by 


the addition of a hundred or a thouſand times as much bulk as its 
own matter, and yet continue the ſame body; which, I confeſs, T-ean- 
not underſtand, © | SES bd * 

But in the next place, if that could be ſo; and that the plant, in 
its full growth at harveſt, increaſed by a thcuſand or a million of 
times as much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay in little 
concealed in the grain that was ſown, was the very ſame body: yet I 


do not think, that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every minute, inſen- 


ſible, and inconceivably ſmall grain ofthe hundred grains, contain- 
ed in that little organiſed ſeminal plant, is every ore of them the very 
ſame with that grain which contains that whole little ſeminal plant, 
and all thoſe inviſible grains in it, For then it will follow, that one 
grain is the ſame with an bundred, and an hundred diftin& gra ins the 
ſame with one: which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when can con- 
ceive, that all the wheat in the world is but one grain. 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, confider what it is St Pau} here 


ſpeaks of: it is plain, he ſpeaks of that ac hich is ſeaun and dies, i, e. 
the grain that the huſbandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his 


field. And of this grain, St Paul ſays, that it is nut that body that 


ſoall be, Theſe two, viz, that which is ſexon, and that body that 


ſpall be, are all the bodies that St Paul here ſpeaks of, to rep:eſent 


the agreement or difference of mens bodics after the reſurreQion, . 


with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave leave to aſk your 
Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, 
Which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of? Does your Lordſbip mean by it 


the graln Fat is fowei But that is not what St Paul ſpeaks of; be 
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could not mean this embryonated little plant, for he could not denote 
it by theſe word:, that 2whicb ibo ſowweſt, for that he ſays mult die: 
but this little embryonated plant, contained in the ſeed chat is ſown, 
dies not: or, does your Lordſhip mean by it, be body that ſhall be? 
But neither by heſe words, the body that ſhall be, can St Paul be ſup. 


24: 


poſed to dencte this inſenſible little embryonated plant; for that is 


already in being contained in the ſeed that is ſown, and therefore 
could not be ſpoke of under the name of the body that ſball be, And 
therefore, I confeſs I cannot ſee of what uſe it is to your Lordſhip ta 
Introduce here this third body, which- St Paul mentions not, and to 
make that the ſame, or not the ſame, with any other, when thoſg 
which St Paul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſi- 
ble ſenſible bodies, the grain ſown, and the corn grown up to ear, 
with neither of which this inſenſible embryonated plant can be the 
ſame body, unlefs an inſenſible body can be the ſame body with a ſen- 
fible body, and a little body can be the fame body with one ten thou- 
ſand or an hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf, So that yet, I 
confeſs, I ſee not the reſurreftion of the ou body, proved from theſe 
words of St Paul, to be an article of faith. Ih 5 


| YourLordſhip goes on * : St Paul indeed ſaith, ** that ave ſoy not that 


6 body that fhall be,; but he ſpeaks not of the identity, but the perfection 
it. Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot nnderftand 

t Paul to ſay, that the ſame identical ſenſible grain of wheat, which 
was ſown. at  ſeed-time, is the very ſame with every grain of Wheat 
in the ear at harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo I mult underſtand 
it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible body that is laid in the 
grave, ſhall be the very ſame: with that which ſhall be raiſed at the 
reſurrection. For I do not know-of any ſeminal. body in little, con- 


tained in the dead carcaſe of any man or woman, . which; as your 


Lordſhip ſays, in ſeeds, having its proper organical parts, ſhall afrer- 


wards be enlarged, and at the reſurrection grow up inta the ſame man. 


For I never thought of any ſeed. or: ſeminal parti, either of plant ot 
animal ſo <vonderfully improved by the providence of Cod, whereby the 
ſame plant or animal ſhould beget. itſelf ; nor ever heard, that it was 


by divine providence deiigned to produce the ſame individual, but for 


the producing of future and diftint individuals, for the continuation 
of the ſame ſpecies,. a , 
Vour Lordſhip's next words are , * And although there be 
* ſuch a difference from the grain itſelf, when it comes up to be per- 
4 fect corn, with root, ſtalk, blade, and car, that it may be ſaid, to 
& outward appearance, not to be the ſame body; yet, with regard to 
« the ſeminal and oaganical parte, it is as much the ſame, as a man. 
« grown up, is the ſame with the embryo in the womb,” 41. 
It does not appear, by any thing J can find in the text, that St Paul 
here compared the body, produced with the ſeminal and orgarical part; 
contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the whole ſenſible 
grain that was ſown, Microſcopes had not then diſcovered the litt!c 
embryo plant in the ſeed; and ſuppoſing it ſhauld have been revealed 
to St Paul, (though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of natu- 
ral philoſophy), yet. an argument taken from a thing perfectly un- 
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uſt di; known to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be'of no manner 
s ſown, pf uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. 
ball be But granting that thoſe St Paul wrote to, knew it as well as Mr 


ewenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves not the raiſing of the 


be ſup. 
© Ware body: your Lordſhip ſays it is as much the ſame [I crave leave 


f that is 


herefore to add Sd] as a man grown up is the ſame, (ſame, what I beſeech your 
e. Ang (Lordſhip?) with the embryo in the womb, For that the body of the 
dſhip ta enbryo in the womb, and body of the man grown up, is the ſame body, 


think no one will fay ; unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a body, 


and to 
1 hat is not the hundredth part of another, is the ſame with that 


n thoſe 


wo vifi. other, which, I think, no. one will do, till having renounced this 
to ear, dangerous way by ideas of thinking and reaſoning, he has learned to 
» be the ay, that a part and the whole are the ſame, 

h a ſen- Your Lordſhip goes on ®, © And although many arguments may 
en thou. “ be uſed to prove, that a man is not the ſame, becauſe life, which 

t yet, I depends upon the courſe of the blood, and the manner of reſpiration, 
m theſe and nutrition, is ſo different in both ſtates ; yet that man would be 


* thought ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm, that it was not the 


not that ſame man. And your Lordſhip ſays, “ I grant that the variation 
rfection of great parcels of matter in plants, alters not the identity; and 
derſtand “ that the organization of the parts in one coherent body, partaking 
t, which * of one common life, makes the identity of a plant,” Anſwer, 
f wheat My Lord, I think, the queſtion is not about the ſame man, but the 
derſtand Mi ſame body, For, though I do fay , . {ſomewhat differently from 
d in the What your Lordſhip ſets down as my words here), That that which 
d at the “ has ſuch an organization, as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſh- 
tle, con-“ ment, fo as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, 
as your“ Sc. of a plant in which conſiſts the vegetable life, continues ts 
all after. “ be the ſame plant, as long as it partakes of the ſame life, though 
ame man, © that life be communicated to new particles of matter, vitally united 
plant or I, to the living plant: yet 1 do not remember, that I any where 
reby che ſay, that a plant, which was once no bigger than an oaten ſtraw, and 


afterwards grows to be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, 
though it be ſtill the ſame plant, | 
The well-known tree in Epping-foreſt, called the King's - oak, 
which,ifrom not weighing an ounce at firſt, grew to have many tons 
of timber in it, was, all along the ſame oak, the very ſame plant; but 


at 1t was 
„ but for 
inuation 


there be 


o be per- nobody, T think, will ſay it was the ſame body when it weighed a ton, 
> ſaid, to 2s it was when it weighed but an ounce, unleſs he has a mind to ſig- 
regard to nalize himſelf by ſaying, that that is the ſame body, which has a thou- 
as a man ſand particles of different matter in it, for one particle that is the 
23 nf ſame; which is no better than to ſay, that a thouſand different par- 
t St Pau 


ticles are but one and the ſame particle, and one and the fame par- 
ticle is a thouſand ent par es ; a thouſand times a greater ab- 
furdity, than to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with 
the half; which will be improved ten thouſand times yet farther, if 
a man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems to me to argue here), that 
that great oak is the very ſame body with the acorn it ſprang from, 
becauſe there was in that acorn an oak in little, which was afterwards 
{:s your Lordſhip expreſſes it) 7 much enlarged, as to make that 
3 mighty tree. For this embryo, if I may fo call it, or oak in little, 
Fnown * Page 41. + Effay, bonk ii. chap, 27. § 4. 
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being not the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the 
acorn, and the acorn being not the thouſandth part of the grown oak, 
it will be very extraordinary to prove the acorn and the grown oak 
to be the ſame body, by a ay wherein it cannot be pretended, that a. 
bove one particle of an hundred thouſand, or-a million, is the ſame 


in the one. body that it Was in the other. From which way of rea- 


ſoning, it will follow that a nurſe and her ſucking child have the 
ſame body; and be paſt doubt, that a mother and her infant have the 
ſame body. But this is a way of certainty found out to eſtabliſh the 
articles of faith, and to-overturn the new method of certainty that your 
.Lordſhip ſays I have farted, . vbich is apt to leave mens minds mor: 
.doubtful than before. C | 

And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what uſe it is te 
you in the preſent caſe, to quote out of my Eſſay theſe words, „“ That 
c partaking of one common life, makes the identity of a plant, ſince th: 
% queſtion is not about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of 
<< à body; it being a very different thing to be the ſame plant, ani 
to be the ame body. For that which makes the ſame plant, does not 


make the ſame body; the one being the partaking in the ſame con- 


tinued vegetable life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame numerical 
particles of matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's inference from 
my words above quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin , ſeems to me 
a very ſtrange one, v. © $0 that in things capable of any ſort of 
« life, the identity is conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſſion of parts; 
e and ſo the wheat grown up, is the ſame body with the grain that 


„ Was ſown,” For, I believe, if my words, from. which you infer, i 


and ſo the wheat grown up is the ſame body 4oith the grain that ua 
«ſown, were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to be 
the conclufion. "i | : ; 8 
But your Lordſhip goes on with conſequence upon conſequence, 
though I have not eyes acute enough every where to ſee the . connec- 
tion, till you bring it to the reſurrection of the ſame body, The 
connection of your Lordſhip's words is as followeth ; Ane thus 
© the alteration of the parts of the body at the reſurrection, is conſiſtent 
e with its identity, if its organization and life be the ſame; and this 
ce is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon conſciouſ- 
cc neſs. From whence-it follows, that to make ihe ſame body, no 
„ more is required, but reſtoring life to the organized parts of it,” 
Tf the queſtion. were about raiſing the ſame plant, I do not ſay but 
there might be ſome appearance for making ſuch an inference from my 
words as this, Mb. nce it fellows, that to make the ſame plant, no mort 
i requixed, but to reſt re life to the organized parts of it. But this de- 
duction, wherein, from thoſe words of mine, that ſpeak only of the 
identity of a plant, your-Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to 


make the ſame body, than to make the fame plant, being too ſubtile 


for me, I leave to my reader to find out. 


Your Lordſhip goes on, and ſays 1, Tbat I grant likewiſe, © Thit 


ce the idemity of the ſame man conſiſts in a part ic ipation of the ſame continsd 


lite, by conſtantly fleeting particles of matte! in ſucceſſion vitally united s 
5s the: ſame organized 2 Anſ. I ſpeak in theſe words of tbe 
identity of the ſame man, and your Lordſhip thence roundly concludes; 
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Chap. 2. 0 identity and diverſity. 5 


ſo that there is no difficulty of the ſameneſi of the body, But your Lord- 


ſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two ſounds, man and body, to 
ſtand for the ſame thing; nor the identity of the man to be the ſame 
with the identity of the body, | ; 
But let us read out your Loraſhip's words *; © 8So that there is no 
ce difficulty as to the ſameneſs of the body, if life were continued; 
« and if, by divine power, life be reſtored to that material ſubſtauce 
& which was before united by a re- union of the ſoul to it, there is 
« no reaſon to deny the identity of the body: not from the eonſci- 
ce gouſneſs of the ſoul, but from that life which is the reſult of the u- 
« nion of the ſoul and body,” 5 | 3 
If I underfiand your Lordſhip right, you, in theſe words, from 
the paſſages above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thoſe 
words of mine it will follow, that it is, or may be the ſame body that 
is raiſed at the. reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has 
then proved that my book is not inconſiſtent with, but conformable to 
this article of the reſurriction of the ſame body, which your Lordſhip 
contends for, and will baye to be an article of faith ; for though I do 
by no means deny, that the ſame bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day, 
yet I ſee nothing your Lordſhip has ſaid to prove it to be an article of 
faith : | . 
But your Lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and ſays , © But St 


% Paul fill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that material ſubſtance to 


© which the ſoul was before united. For,” faith he, it is ſown in 
&© corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption : it is ſown in diſhonour, it 
& is raiſed in glory: it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power: 
« it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. Can ſuch a 
% material ſubſtance, which was never united to the body, be ſaid to 
ce be ſozun in corruption, and 2weakneſs, and diſhinour ? Either therefore 
«© he muſt ſpeak of the ſame body, or his meaning cannot be com 
« prehended.” I anſwer, Can ſuch a material ſulſtance, wvkich ⁊uas 
never laid in the grave, be ſaid to be ſoron, &c, ? For your Lordſhip 


| ſays , You do not ſay the ſame individual particles, which were 


united at the point of death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt day; and 


no other particles are laid the grave, but ſuch as are united at the 


point of death; either therefore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another bo- 
dy, different from that which was ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or 
elſe your mearing, I think, cannot be comprebended. 

But whatever be your meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St 
Paul's meaning, that the ſamc body ſhall he raiſed, which was ſoren, 
in theſe following words ||; For what does all this relate to a conſcious 
principle? Anſ. The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame perſons 
thould be raiſed and appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, that 
every one may receive according to what he had done in his body; it 
was very well ſuited to common apprchenſions, (which refined not a- 
bout particles that had Leen witally united to the ſcul) to ſpeak of the 
body which each one was to bave after the reſurrection, as he would 
be apt to ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being ts body both before and 
after the reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his boay as the 
lame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, as your Lordſhip 
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«ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame, Thus it is no impropriety of ſpeech — 
to ſay, this body of mine, Which was formerly ſtrong and plump, is e 
now weak and waſted, though in ſuch a ſenſe as you are ſpeaking of him 
here, it be not the Tame body. Revelation declares nothing any dead, 
where concerning the ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of the ſame * 
* body, which. appears not to have been thought of. The apoſtle directly fs 44 


propoſes nothing for or againſt the ſame. body, as neceſſary to be belie- He 


ved: that which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and condemning he di 
ſuch curious queſtions about the body, which could ſerve only to per. guiſhe 
plex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to be- N 
lieve, viz. a day of judgment and retribution to men in a future v 
ſtate; and therefore it is no wonder, that mentioning their bodies, t{£1g0y 
he ſhould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar notions, from which te c 
it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for the determining other 
of this queſtion, (eſpecially agaitiſt expreſſions in the fame dif. an art 
. courſe that plainly incline to the other ſide), in a matter, which, ſame | 
as it appears, the apoſtle thought not neceſſary to determine; and New. 
the Spirit of .Gop thought not fit to gratify any one's curioſity in. live ti 
But your Lordſhip ſays *, The apoſtle ſpeaks plainly f that body of our 
- euhich was once qu icłened, ard afterwards falls to corruption, and is 10 ſame b 
be reſtored with more noble gualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted Qwvig 
the words-of St Paul, wheretr be ſpeaks plainly of that numerical b. 3 
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dy that wvas once qui ce ned; they would preſently decide this queſtion, WE Woule 
But your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following words of St Paul: Fer t 
this corruption muſt put on incorrupticn, and this mortal muſt put on in- propol 
mortality; to which your Lordſhip adds, that you do not ſee bow be 8 that tl 
could more expreſily affirm the identity of this corrupt i ble body, with that af- Wt any or 


ter the reſurrettion, How expreſsly it is -Airmed by the apoſtle, ſhall . ſzpoul 4 
be conſidered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that 22 
vour Lordſhip belt knows what you do or do not ſee. But this I will WF Fe , 
de bold to ſay, that if St Paul had any where in this chapter (where 1 
there are ſo many occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary to have 42 2 
been believed) but ſaid in expreſs words, that the ſame bodies ſhould WE this. 

; , 


be raifed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had more ex- 
preſsly affirmed the identity of the bodies Which men now have, with Wh „ iſed 


\ thoſe they ſhall have after the reſurrection. e 
The remainder of your Lordſhip's period is F 3 And that without | os 7 
any reſpec to the principle of ſelf-conſcieuſneſs. Anſ. Theſe wor's, 1 Fadi a 
doubt not, have ſome meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; abe 60 
either towards the proof of the reſurrection of the ſame body, or to ſhew, Phi 
that any thing I have ſaid concerning ſelf-conſeiouſneſs, is inconſiſtent; ly 10 t. 
for 1 do not remember that I have any where ſaid, that the zdentity raiſon 
of body conſiſted in ſe/f<conſetouſneſs. | N * 
From your preceding words your Lordſhip concludes thus : Aud mentio 


ſo if the ſeripture be the ſele foundation of our faith, this is an article of it. * 
My Lord, to make the concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conce:ve be e de 


the words muſt run thus, And ſo if the ſcripture and your Lord: 1 
ſhip's interpretation of it, "be the ſole foundation tf our faith, the reſur- 9 115 
rection of the ſame body is an article f it, For, with ſubmiſſion, tM 
3 cur Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture for it, iv. 17. 
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nor ſo proved that to be the meaning of any of thoſe words of ſerip - 
ture Which you have produced for it, that a man who reads and ſin- 
cerely , endeavours to: underſtand the ſcripture, cannot but find 
himſelf obliged, to believe, as expreſsly, that the ſame bodies of the 
dead, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the dead ſpall 
be raiſed, And I crave leave to give your Lordſhip this one reaſon 
for it, 17 7 JGG | | 

He who reads with attention, this diſcourſe of St Paul “, where 
he diſcourſes of the reſurrection, will ſee, that he plainly diſtin- 
guiſhes between the dead that ſhall be raiſed, and the bodics of the 
dead, For it is vexgot, dvr, ol, are the nominative caſes to Þ 
tuporrar, Cooromtycovra:, tſpbyrovras, all along, and not c- 
ter Te, b. dies, which one may with reaſon think would ſomewhere or 
other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as 
an article of faith, that the very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed. The 
ſame manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of Gop obſerves all through the 
New Teſtament, where it is ſaid 1, raiſe the dead, quicken or make a- 
live the dead, the reſurtection of the dead. Nay, theſe very words 
of our Saviour {|, urged by your Lordſhip, for the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, ran thus. IavTts' of & Teig peonperiors awxgrovrHe The 
oi a4uTs' 15 ixTogivoorras of Th dials THTEITE;, fi; G- 
can Cong" of d rA S TectalTt;, fig avdoaru eos. 
Would a well-meaning, ſearcher of the ſcriptures be apt to think, 
that if the thing here intended by our Saviour were to teach, and 
propoſe it as an article of faich, neceſſary to be believed by every one, 
that the very ſame bodies of the. dead ſhould be raiſed ; would not, I ſay, 
any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant fo, the words 
ſhould have rather been, TATE T& {nar d 45 Tots Wrnptiie ts, 
i. e. all the bodi:s that are in tbe graves, rather than all aue are in 
the graues; which muſt denote perſons, and not preciſely bodies? 

Another evidence, that St Paul makes a diftinction between the 
dead, and the bodies of the dead, ſo that the dead cannot be taken in 
this, 1 Cor. ch. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are 
theſe words of the apaſtle I, But ſome men will ſay, How are the dead 
raiſed ? and with what bodies do they come? Which words, dead and 
they, if ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the bedies of the dead, the que- 
ſion will run thus: How are the dead bodies raiſed ? and with what 
bodies do the dead bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very agree- 
able ſenſe, | 4294 > LI. . 

This therefore being fo, that the Spirit of Gop keeps ſo expreſs- 
ly to this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking in the New Teftament, of 
raiſing, quickeniny, . riſing, reſurrection, &c,. of the dead, Where the 
teſurrect on at the laſt day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not 
mentioned, but in anſwer to this queſtion, Viib what bodies ſhall 
thiſe dead, who. are raiſed, cane? ſo that by the dead cannot preciſely 
be meant the dead bries: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, who 


* Cor. xv; + Ver. 15. 22. 28. 29. 32. 3 5. 52. 
1 Matth. «xii. 31. Mark xii 26. John v. 21. Acts xxvi. Rom. 
W. 17. 2 Co. i. 9. 1 The. iv. 14. 16. 85 
John v. 28, 29. + Yer. $8. 
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reads the ſcripture, with an intention to believe all that is there re- 
| vealed to him concerning the reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of 
his du'y therein, without entering into the inquiry, whether the 
dead ſhall have the wery ſame bodies or no ? which fort of inquiry 
the apoſtle, by the appellation he beſtows here on him that makes it, 
ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think bimſelf bound 
to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the dead raiſed 
at the lat day, will he, by the remainder of St Paul's anſwer, find 
the determination of the apoſtle to be much in favour of the ve 

ſame body, unleſs the being told, that the body fown, is tt that body 


that ſhall be? That the body raiſed is as different from that which was 


laid down, as the feb of man is from the fleſo of beaſts, fiſhes, and birds, 
or as the ſun, moon, and ſtars are different one from another, or as 
different as a corruptible, weak, nataral, mortal body, is from an 
Incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, immortal body; and lafily, as 
different as a body that is fl and bled, is from a body that 
Is not fieſh and blood, For fleh and blod cannot, ſays St Paul, 
in this very place , ixberit the kingdom of God; unleſs, I ſay, all 
this, which is contained in St Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be 
the way to deliver this as an article of faith, which is fequired to be 
believed by every one, <iz. that the dead ſhall be raiſed with the we- 
ty ſame bodies that they had before in this life; which article prepoſed in 
| theſe or the like plain and expreſs words, could have left no room 
for doubt in the meaneſt capacities; nor for conteſt in the moſt per- 
_ verſe minds. A ak 8 8 | 
. Your Lordſtip adds, in the next words , And ſo it hath been al- 
_  evays wnderſlord by the Chriſtian church, viz. that the reſurrefiton of the 
ſame body, in your Lordſhip's ſenſe of ſame body, is an article of faith, 
Anſ. What the Ch:iftian church has alæuays underſtood, is beyond my 
knowledge. But for thoſe who who, coming fhort of your Lordſhip's 
great learning, cannot gather their articles of faith from the under- 
ſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian church, ever ſince the preaching 
cf the goſpel, (who make the far greater part of Chriſtians, I think I 
may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand), but are for- 
ced to Eave recourſe to the ſcripture, to find them there; I do not 
ſee, that they will e-fily find there this prepoſed as an article cf 
faith, that there ſhall be a reſurre&ton of the ſame body ; but that there 
ſhall be a reſurrefion of the dead, without explicitly determining, 
that they ſhall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the ſame 
particles which were once vital! united to their ſouls, in their for- 


mer life, without the mixtnre of any one other particle of matter; 


which is that which your Lordihip means by the fame body, 

But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an ar- 
ticle of faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not ſee, that 
all that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable; 
what is all this to me ? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip, in the following 
word f ; © My idea of perfonal identity is incorſiſtent with it, for 
tc it makes the ſame budy which was here united to the ſou!, not to 
ce be neceſſary to the dectrine of the reſurrection. But any materi 

* Ver. co, J Pag. 44. I id. . 
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4 ſubſtance united to the ſacze principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the 
% fame body. 5 Fob! 3647 
This is an argument of your Lordſhip's which Iam obliged to an- 

ſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhou!d firit underſtand it, before I-anſwer 
it? Now, bere I do not well know. what it is to make a thing not to 
be neceſſary to the dotirine of the reſurrectian. But to help myſelf out the 
beſt I can with a gueſs, i will conjecture Which, in diſputing with 
learned men, is nt very. ſafe) your Lordihip's meaning is, that 
idea , perſonal identity makes it not necgſſary, that for railing the ſame 
perſon, the body ſhould, be tae ſame. 5 | 
Vour Lordſhip's next word is Hut, to which I am ready to reply, 
But What? What does my idea of perſonal identity do? for ſomething 
of that kind the adverſative particle but ſhould, in the ordinary con- 
ſtruction of our language, introduce to make the propoſition clear 
and : intelligible : but here is no ſuch thing, But is one of your 
Loldſhip's privileged particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for 
tear your: Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo “ ſevere a critic, that 
ec for the leaſt ambiguity in any particle, fill up pages in my anſwer, 
© to make my book look conſiderable for the bulk of it. But ſince 
ce this propyſuion. here, my idea of a perſonal identity makes the tame. 
« body which was here united to the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doc- 
te trine of the reſutrection. But any material ſubſtance being united 
© tothe ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame body, is 
& brought to prove my idea of perſonal identity incouſiftent wih the 
© article of the reſurrection; I muſt make it out in ſome direct ſenſe 
or other, that I may ſee whether it be both true and concluſive, I. 
therefore venture to read it thus, .** My idea of perſonal identity 
© makes the ſame body which was here united to the ſoul, not to be 
© neceſſary at the reſurrection, but allows, that any material ſubſtance 
being unked to the ſame principle of conſciouſneſ, make the ſame. 


| © body ; &go, my idea of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with. the 


© article of the re urrection of the ſame body. 3 

If this be your Lordſhip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I here hay 
gueſſed it to be, or elfe 1 know not what it is; I anſwer, 

1. That © my idea of perſonal identity does not allow, rhat any ma- 
© terial ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle of conſci - 
© ouſneſs, makes the ſame body. I ſay no ſuch thing in my book, 
nor any thing from whence it may be inferred; and your Loroſhip 
would have done me a favour to have ſet down the words where I. 
lay ſo, or thoſe from which you inter ſo, and ſhewed how it follows 


from any thing 1 have faid. 


2. Granting, that it were a conſequence from“ my idea of per- 
& ſonal identity, that any material ſubſtance, being united to che 
© ſame principle of conſcicuſneis, makes the ſame body; this 
would not prove that © my idea of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent 


© qotth thts propofition, that the ſame bedy ſhall be raifed;“ but, on 
the contrary, affirms it: ſince, if I affirm, as I do, that the ſame 


perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a conſequence of my idea of perſon- 
al identity, that © any material ſubſtance beirg united to the jame 
principle af conſciouſneſs makes tne ſame body; it follows, that 
if the ſame perſon be raiſed, the ſame body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I 
have herein not only ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the reſurrection 
of the ſame body, but have ſaid 2 for it than your Lordſhip. — or 

| | 3 * 
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there can be nothing plainer, than that in the ſcripture it is revealed, 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed, and appear before the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſwer for what they have done in their bo- 
dies. If therefore 2ohatever matter be joined to the ſame principle of 
conſciouſneſs make the ſame body, it is demonſtration, that if the 
ſame perſons are raiſed, they have the ſame bodies. ERS 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an inconſiſtency with the re- 
ſurrection, is beyond my conception, Yes, ſays your Lordſhip “, 
« it is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was 
« here united to the ſou}, not to be neceſſary. & 438 | 
3. I anſwer therefore, thirdly, that this is the firſt time I ever learn- 
ed, that not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that a body 
made up of the fame numerical paris of matter, is not neceſſary to 
the making of the ſame perſon; from whence it will indeed follow, 
that to the reſurrection of the ſame perſon, the ſame numerical par- 
ticles of matter are not required, What does your Lordſhip infer 
from hence? to wit, this: therefore he who thinks, that the ſame 
particles of matter are not neceſſary to the making of the ſame perſon, 
cannot believe, that the ſame perfons ſhall be raiſed with bodies 
made of the very ſame particles of matter, if Gop ſhould reveal, that 
it ſhall be ſo, viz. that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with the 
ſame bodies they had before, Which is all one as to ſay, that he 
who thought the blowing of rams horns was not neceſſary in itſelf 
to the falling down of the walls of Jericho, could not believe, that 


they ſhould fall upon the blowing of rams horns, when Gop had 


declared it ſhould be fo, | | 
Your Lorſhip ſays, © My idea of perfonal identity is inconſiſtent 
s with the article of the refurrection.“ The reafon you ground it on, 
is this, bec:uſe it makes not the ſame body neceſſary to the making the 
ſame perſon, Let us grant your Lordſhip's conſequence to be good, 
what will follow from it? No Jeſs than this, that your Lordſhip's 
notion (for I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any fo dangerous things, 
as ideas) of perſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with the article of the re- 
forreftion, The demonſtration of it is thus; your Lordſhip ſays F, it 
is not neceſſary that the body, to be raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould con- 
fiſt of “ the ſame particles of matter which were united at the point 
of death; for there muſt be a great alteration in them in a linger- 
«© ing diſeaſe, as if a fat man falls into a conſumption ; you do not 


* fay the ſime particles which the finner had at the very time of 


„ commiſſion of his fins: for then a long finner muſt have a vaſt bo- 
* dy, conſidering the continual ſpending of particles by perſpiration.” 
And again, here your Lordſhip ſays f, * You allow the notion of 
« perfonal identity to belong to the ſame man under ſeveral chan- 
4 ges of matter,” From which words it is eviJent, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſuppoſes a perfon in this world may be continued and preſerved 
the ſame in a body not confiting of the ſame individual particles of 
| matter; and hence it demonftratively follows, that let your Lo:d- 
ſhip's notion of perſonal identiiy be what it will, it makes the ſame body 
no: to be neceſſary to the fare perſon ; and therefore it i, by your Lord- 
ſhip's rule, 3nconſfent- with the article of the reſurrection. When your 
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Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own notion of perſonal identity 
from this inconſiſtency with the article of the reſurrection, I do not. 


doubt but my idea of perſonal identity will be thereby cleared too. Till 


then, all inconſiſtency with that article, which your Lordſhip has here 
charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Loraſhip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, that 
whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent. It is 


| not neceſſary to the ſame perſon, that his body ſhould always conſiſt of 
the ſame numerical particles; this is demonſtration, becauſe the pa- 


ticles of the bodies of the ſame perſons in this life change every mo- 


ment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; and yet this makes it not 
inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame per- 
ſons, bodies conſiſting of the ſame numerical particles always from 
the reſurrection to eternity. And ſo. likewiſe, though I ſay any 
thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical particles, 
| which wete vitally united to the ſoul in this life, ſhould be re united 
to it at the reſurrection, and corſtitute the body it ſhall then have; 
yet it is not inconſiſlent with this, that Gop may, if he pleaſes, give 
to every one a body conlifiing only of ſuch particles as were before 
vitally united to his ſoul, 
book from all that znconfiftency which your Lordſhip charges on it, ani 
| would perſuade the world it has with the article of the reſurrection of 
ihe dead. 7s 


And thus, I think, I hate cleared my 


Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the remainder of what your 


| Lordſhip ſays upon this h.ad, that though I ſee not the coherence 
| or tendency of it, nor the force of any argument in it againſt me: 
yet, that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip has thought fit to 
entertain your reader with on this new point, nor any one have reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that J have paſſed by any word of your Lordſhip's (on this 
now firſt introduced ſubject) wherein he might find your Lorditip had 
| proved what you had promiſed in your tiile-page: Your remaining 
words are theſe ®; “ The diſpute is not how far perſonal identity in 


* itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material ſut ſtance; for we al- 
© low the notion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſame man un- 


der ſeveral changes of matter; but whether it do.h not depend 


„upon a vital union between the ſoul and body, and the life which 
is conſequent upon it; and therefore, in the reſurrection, the ſame 
material ſubſtance muſt be re- united; or ele it cannot be called a 
* reſurrection, but a renovation, i. e. it may be a new life, but not a rai- 
fing the body from the dead.“ I confeſs, I do not fee how what is 
here uſhered in by the words, and therefore, is a conſequence from the 
preceding Werds; but as to the propriety of the name, Ithink it will 
not be much queſtioned, that if the fame man riſe who was dead, it 
may very properly be called the reſurrefion of the dead; which is the 
language of the ſcripture, | + TO 

I muſt not part with this article of the reſurrection, without re- 
turning my thanks to your Lordſhip, for making me take notice of a 
fault in my Eſſay f. When I writ that book, I took it for granted, 
x I doubt not but many others have done, that the ſcripture bad 
Mentioned in ex preis terms, the reſurrection of the body, But upon the 


Page 44. ＋ Page 62, bed, 
8 | occaſion 
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occaſion your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt letter, to look a little 
more "narrowly into what revelation has declared concerning the 
reſurrection, and finding not ſuch expreſs words in the ſeripture, as 
— the body ſpall riſe or be rai ſed, or the reſurrection of the body; I 


ſhall, in the next edition of it, change theſe words of my book *. 
The dead bodies of men fhall riſe, into theſe of ſcripture,: The dead ſhall 


riſe, Not that I queſtion, that the dead ſhall be raiſed with bodies 
but in matters of revelation, I think it. not only ſafeſt, but our duty, 
as far as any one delivers it for revelation, to keep cloſe to the words 
olf ſcripture; unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the authority of one 


inſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf, If I 


bad ſpoke of the reſurreQion in preciſely ſcripture-terms, I had as 


voided giving your Lordſhip the occafion of making here ſuch a verbal 


reflection on my words ; What not, if there be an idea of identity as to 


* * Eff, 105 iv. chap. 18. 87. | + Pine by; 
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$ 1. Proportional, N 2. Natural. S 3. Inflituted, 


$4. Moral. S 5. Mara! good and evil, $ 6. As- 


ral rules. 7. Laws. I 8. Divine law, thi 
meaſure of ſin and duty. & 9. Civil law; the mea: 
ſure of crimes and innocence. & 10. 11, Philoſophi- 
cal law, the meaſure of virtue and vice. & 12. I 
 enforcements, commendation, and diſcredit, & 1 3. Thot 
three laws, the rules of moral good and evil. & 14, 
15. Morality is the relation of actions to thoſe rulci, 
§ 16. The denominations of actions often miſſead us 
Q 17. Relations innumerable. & 18. All relations ter 
minate in ſimple ideas. 19. We have ordinarily as 
clear, or clearer notions of the relation, as of its foun- 
dation. N 20. The notion of the relation is the ſan, 
whether the rule any action is compared to, be true or 
Falſe. N | 
$ 1. Dkſdes the before-mentioned occaſions of 
B time, place, and caſualty of comparing, 
8 e eee | Or 
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or referring things one to another, there are, as I. 


have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof I ſhall 


mention. 
Fir, The firſt 1 ſhall name, is ; ſome one fimple 


idea, which being capable of parts or degrees, af- 
fords an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects where- 
in it is to one another, in reſpect of that ſimple 
idea, v. g. whiter, feoreter, bigger, equal, more, &c. 
tcheſe relations depending on the equality and ex- 
ceſs of the ſame fimple idea; in ſeveral ſubjects, may 
be called, if one will, proportional; 
Bare only converſant about thoſe ſimple ideas recei- 
ved from ſenſation or reflection, is 10 
nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 


and that theſe 
evident, ab: 


$ 2. Secondly, Another occafion. of comparing - 


Ethings together, or conſidering one thing, ſo as 
to include in that conſideration. ſome other thing, 


is the circumſtances. of their origin or beginning; 
Pohich being not afterwards to be altered, make 
mne relations depending thereon, as laſting as the 
Fubjecte to which they. belong; v. g. fatber and 
en, brothers, conſin-germans, &c. which have their 
relations by one community of blood, wherein they 
Ypartake in ſeveral degrees; countrymen, i. e. thoſe 
who were born in the ſame country or tract of 
ground; and theſe I call natural relations : wherein 


e may er that mankind have fitted their no- 


tions and words to the uſe of common life, and not 


to the truth and extent of things. For it is certain, 
that in reality the relation 1 is the ſame betwixt the 
pegetter and the begotten, in the ſeveral races of 
fother animals, as well as men: but yet it is ſeldom 


laid, this bull is the grandfather of ſuch a calf; 
lor chat two pigeons are couſin- germans. It 51s 
ery convenient, that by diſtin names theſe rela- 
ions ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in man- 
kind, there being occaſion, both in laws, and other 
ommunications one with another, to mention and 
ake notice of men under theſe relations: from 
whence 


106 


whence alſo ariſe the obligations of ſeveral duties 
amongſt men: whereas in brutes, men having very 

Httle or no cauſe to mind theſe relations, they have 
not thought fit to give them diſtinct and peculiar 
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names. This, by the way, may give us ſome light 
into the different ſtate. and growth of languages: 
which being ſuited only to the convenience of 
communication, are proportioned to the notions 
men have, and the commerce of thoughts familiar 
_ amongſt them; and not to the reality or extent of 
things, nor to the various reſpects might be found 
among them; nor the different abſtract confidera- 
tions might be framed about them. Where they 
had no philoſophical notions, there they had no 
terms to expreſs them: and it is no wonder men 
ſhould have framed no names for thoſe things: 
they found no occaſion to diſcourſe of. From 
whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the name 
for a horſe; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the pedigrees of their horſes than of 
their own, that there they may have not only 
names for particular horſes, but alſo: of their ſeve · 
ral relations of kindred one to another. 
$ 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of con- 
ſidering things, with reference to one another, is 
ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral right, 
power, or obligation to do ſomething. Thus a 
general is one that hath power to command an ar- 
my; and an army under a general, is a collection 
of armed men obliged to obey one man. A citi- 
zen, or burgher, is one who has a rigbt to certain 
privileges in this or that place. All chis ſort de- 


ending upon mens wills, or agreement in ſociety, 
| call mftituted, or voluntary, and may be diſtin- 
iſhed from the natural, and that they are moſt, it 
not all of them, ſome way or other alterable, and 
ſeparable from the perſons to whom they have 
ſometimes belonged; though neither of the 1ud- 
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ſtances, ſo related, be deſtroyed. Now, though 


theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, and 


contain in them a reference of two things one to 


the other; yet, becauſe one of the two chings of- 


ten wants a relative name, importing that reference, 
men uſually take no notice of it, and the relation 
is commonly overlooked, v. g. a patron and client 
are eaſily allowed to be relations: but a cenſtable, 


or dictator, are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, con- 
fidered as ſuch; becauſe there is no peculiar name 
for thoſe who are under the command of a dicta- 
tor, or conſtable, expreſſing a relation to either of 
them; though it be certain, that either of them 
hath a certain power aver ſome others; and ſo is ſo 
far related to them, as well as a patron is to his 


client, or general to his army. 


to them, Thus, ſuppoſing gratitude to be a readi- 


nels to acknowledge and return kindneſs received; 


polygamy to be the having more wives than one at 
once: when' we frame theſe -notions thus in our 
minds, we have there ſo many determined ideas of 
mixed modes. But this is not all that concerns our 
actions: it is not enough to have determined ideas of 
them, and to know what names belong to ſuch and 
ſuch combinations of ideas. We have a farther and 

a = greater 
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$4. Pourthly, There is another ſort of relation, 
which is the conformity or diſagreement mens vo- 
luntary actions have to a rule to which they are re- 

ferred, and by which they are judged of; which, I 
think, may be called moral relation, as being that 
which denominates our moral actions, and deſerves 
well to be examined, there being no part of know- 

ledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get de- 
termined ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, ob- 
| ſcurity and confuſion. Human actions, when with 
| their various ends, objects, manners, and circum- 
| ſtances, they are framed into diftin&t complex 

| ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed 
modes, a great part whereof have names annexed 
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greater concernment, and that is, to know whe- 


ther ſuch actions, ſo made up, are morally good 
JJ4yyy4(B Oe en i 3731 
' F. Good and evil, as hath been ſhewn *, are 


nothing but pleaſure or pain, or that which occa- 


ſions, or procures pleafure or pain to us. Moral 
good and evil, then, is only the conformity or dif- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 
whereby good and evil is drawn on us from the will 
and pewer of the law-maker ; which good and evil, 
pleaſure or pain, attending our obſervance or 
dreach of the law, by the decree of the law- maker, 
is that we call reward and pun iſument. 

' $6, Of theſe moral rules, or laws, to which men 
generally refer, and by which they yudge of the 
rectitude or pravity of their actions, there ſeem to 
me to be three ſorts, with their three different en- 
forcements, or rewards and puniſhments, For, 
ſince it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule 
ſet to the free: actions of man, without annexing 
to it ſome enforcement of good and evil to deter- 


mine his will, we muſt, where - ever we ſuppoſe a 


law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome reward or puniſhment an- 
nexed to that. law. It would be in vain for one in- 


telligent being to ſet a rule to the actions of another, 
if he had it not in his pewer to reward the com- 


pliance with, and puniſh deviation from his rule, 
by ſome good and evil, that is not the natural pro- 
duct and conſequence of the action itſelf: for that 
being a natural convenience, or inconvenience, 


would operate of itſelf without a law. This, if! 


miſtake not, is the nature of all law, properly 1s 


| called. | 


97. The laws that men generally refer their 


actions to, to judge of their rectitude, or obliqui- 
ty, ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine 
Jaw. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or 


Bok ii, chap. 20. $ 2. and chap, 21. § 42. 
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reputation, if I may ſo call it. By che relation 


they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whether 
their actions are fins or duties; by the ſecond, 
whether they be criminal or innocent; ; and by 
the third, whether they be virtues or vices. 

$ 8. Fir/t, The divine law, whereby I mean that 
law which Gop- hath ſet to the actions of men, 
whether promulgated to them by the light of na- 
ture, or the voice of revelation, That Gop has 


iven a rule whereby men ſhould govern themſelves, 
1 think there is nobody ſo brutiſh as to deny. He 
has a right to do it: we are his creatures: he has 
goodneſs and wiſdom to direct our actions to that 


which is beſt; and he has power to enforce it by 
rewards: and puniſhments, of infinite weight and 
duration, in another life; 5 for nobody can take us 
out of his hands. This is the only true tonch- 
ſtone, of moral. rectitude; and by comparing them 


to this law, it is that men judge of the moſt con- 
ſiderable moral good or evil of their actions; that 
is, whether as duties, or ſins, they are like to pro- 


cure them (happineſs or miſery from the hands of 
the Almighty. 8 * \ 


$ 9. Secondly, The civil law, the ts ſet by the 


commonwealth, to the actions of thoſe who be- 
long to it, is another rule to which men refer their 
actions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. 
This law nobody overlooks ; the rewards and pu- 
niſhments that enforee it being ready at hand, and 
ſuitable to the power that makes it; which is the 
force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect 
the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions of thoſe who 
live according to its laws, and has power to take'a- 
way life, liberty, or goods from him who diſobeys; 
which is the puniſhment of offences committed a- 
gainſt this law. : 
$ 10, Thirdly, The law of opinion or reputation. 
irtue and vice are names pretended, and ſuppo— 
led every where to Rand for actions in their own 
1525 II. R nature 
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nature right or wrong and as far as they really 


Are ſo applied, they ſo far are co- incident with the 


divine law above mentioned. But yet, whatever is 


_ pretended, this is viſible, that theſe names, virtue 


and vice, in the particular inſtances of their appli- 


cation, through the ſeveral nations and ſocieties of 
men in the world, are conſtantly attributed only 


to ſuch actions, as in each country and ſociety are 
in reputation or diſcredit. Nor is it to be thought 
ſtrange, that men every where ſhould give the 
name of virtue to thoſe actions, which amongſt 
them are judged praiſe-worthy ; and call that vice, 
which they account blameable : ſince, otherwiſe, 
they would condemn themſelves, if they ſhould 
think any thing right, to which they allowed not 
commendation : any ching wrong, which they let 
paſs without blame. I hus the meaſure of what is 
every where called and efteemed- uirtus and vice, is 


this approbation or diflike, praiſe or blame, which, 


by a ſecret and tacit conſent, eftabliſhes axfelf in 
the ſeveral ſocieties, tribes, and clubs of men in 
the world, whereby ſeveral actions come to find 
credit or diſgrace amongſt them, according to the 
judgment, maxims, or faſhions of that'place, For 
though men, uniting into politic ſocieties, have re- 


figned up to the public the diſpoſing of all their 


force, fo that they cannot employ it againſt any 
fellow-citizen, any farther - than the law of the 
country directs; yet they retain ſtill the power of 
thinking well or ill, approving or diſapproving of 

the actions of thoſe whom they live amongſt, and 

ronverſe with: and, by this approbation and dilike, 
they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call 
virtue and vice. Th e e 
§ 11. That this is the common meafure of vir- 
tue and vice, will appear to any one, who conſi- 
ders, that though that paſſes for vice in one coun- 
try, which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not vice 
in another; yet every where, virtue and praiſe, 
vice 
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vice and blame go together. Virtue is every where 
that which is thought praiſe-worthy ; and nothing 
elſe but that which has the allowance of public e- 


ſteem, is called virtue x. Virtue and praiſe are ſo 


united, that they are called often by the ſame name. 
19 Sunt 


Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, taking notice 
how apt men have been to miſtake him, added what he:e follows. 
« Of this the ingenious author of tbe diſcaurſt conceraing the nature of 
« man, has given me a. late inſtance, to mention no other.“ For 
the ciwility of his expreſſions, and the candour that belongs to his 
order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his pieface with 


an infinuation, as if in what I had faid , concerning the third 


rule, which men refer their actions to, I went about to make virtue 
wire, and vice virtue, unleſs he bad miſtaken my meaning; which he 
could not have done, if he had but given himſelf the trouble to con- 
fider what the argument was I was then upon, and what was the chic; 
deſign of that chapter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth ſcclion, 
and thoſe following. For I was there, not laying down moral rules, bu. 
ſhewiag the: original and nature of moral ideas, and enumerating the 
rules men make. uſe of in moral relations, whether thoſe rules wer: 


true or falſe : and purſuant therennto, I tell what has every where 


that denomination, which, in the language of that place, anſwers ta 
virtue and wine in ours, which alters not the nature of things, though 
men generally de judge of, and denominate their actions according to- 
the eſteem and faſhion of the place, or fe they are of, | 
If he had been at the paing to reflect on what I had ſaid t, he 
would have. known what I think of the eternal and unalterable na- 
ture of right and wrong, and what I call virtze and vice: and if he 
had obſerved, that in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of 
fact what others call virtue and vice, he would nat have found it li- 
able to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 


faying, that one of the rules made uſe of in the world for a ground or. 


meaſure of a moral relation, is that eſteem and reputation, which ſe- 
verat ſorts of acttans find varieuily in the ſcveral ſocieties of men, ac- 
eording ta which they are called virtue or wices 5 and whatever au- 
thority the learned Mr Lowde places in his old Engl/h dictionary, I 
dare ſay, it nowheze tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame 
action is not in credit, called and connted a virtue in ane place, 
which being in diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the name of vice in 
another, The taking notice that men beſtow the names of virtue 
and vice, according to this rule of reputation, is all 1 have done, or 


can be laid :0 my charge to have done, towards the making vice wir- 


we, and wirtue-vice, But the good man does well, and as becomes 
his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, and to take the alarm, even 
at expreſſions, which, ſtanding alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, 
and be ſuſpected. | 3 

Foo ii. chap, 28. 
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Sunt ſuà premia lnudi, ſays Virgil 3 and fo Cicero, 
Nihil habet natura preflantius, quam honeflatem, quam 
 laudem, quam dignitatem, quam decus; which, he tells 
you, are all names for the ſame" thing, 7c. J. ii. 
CL SAD DENG 0399 l 9:5; 2013 1643 HF this 


It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I forgive his ei- 
ting, as he does, theſe words of mine *; The exbirtations' of inſpired 
teachers have not feared to appeal to common repute 5 e whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſever things are of good report; if there be any wirue, 
& if there be any praiſe, &c, Pail, iv. 8. without taking notice of 
thoſe immediately preceding, which introduce them, and run thus: 
Thereby, in the corruption of manners, the true boundaries of the law. of na- 


ture, ⁊obich ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well pre- 


ſerved : ſo that even the exhortations of inſpired teachers, &c, By which 


words, and the reſt of that ſection, it is plain, that 1 brought that 


paſſage of St Paul, not to prove, that the general meaſure of what 
men call virtue and wice throughout the- world, was the reputation 
and faſhion of each particular ſociety within itſelf ; but to ſhew, that 


though it were fo, yet, for reaſons I there give, men, in that way of 


denominating their actions, did not, for the moſt part, much vary 
from the law of nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude and pravity of 
their actions, and accordingly denominate them virtue or vices, +.Had 
Mr Lowde confidered this, he would have found it little to his pur- 
poſe, to have quoted that paſſage in a ſenſe tbat I uſed it not; and 
would, I imagine, have ſpared the explication he ſubjoins to at, as 
not very neceſſary, But J hope this ſecond edition will give him fa- 
tisfaction in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, as 
to ſhew bim there was no cauſe of ſcrupley® es ET | 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe apprehenſions he 
has expreſſed in the latter end of his preface, concerning what I had 
faid about virtze and vite; yet we are beiter agreed than he think, 
in what he ſays in his third chapter f, concerning natural inſcription, 
and innate notions. I ſhall not deny him the privilege he claims I, 
to ſtate the queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as 
to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid: for, according to 
him, innate notions being conditional things depending upon the concurrence 
of ſeveral other circumſtances, in order to the foul's exerting them, all that 
he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed notions, (for of innate ideas he 

ſays nothing at all), amounts at laſt only to this; that there are 
certain propoſitions, which, though the ſoul from the beginning, 
or when a man is born, does not know, yet by afſifance from the ou:- 
ward ſenſes, and the help of ſome previous culti val ion, it may afterwards 
come certainly to know the truth of; which is no more than what J 


have affirmed in my firſt book. For, I ſuppoſe, by the ſoul's exert- , 


ing them, he means its beginning to know them, or elſe the ſo:/'s 
exerting of notions, will be to me a very unintelligible expreſſion; and, 


*Inh it, of chis chapter, Pag. 78. t Pop. 5 
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This is the language of the Heathen philoſophers, 
who well underſtood wherein their notions of vir- 
rue and vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps, by 


the different temper, education, faſhion, maxims, 


or intereſt of different ſorts of men, it fell out, 
that what was thought praiſe · worthy in one place, 
eſcaped not cenſure in another; and ſo in different 
ſocieties, virtues and vices were changed: yet, as 
to the main, they, for the moſt part, kept the 
ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more 
natural, than to encourage with eſteem and repu- 
tation that wherein every one finds his advantage; 
and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary; it 
is no wonder, that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue and 
vice, ſhould, in a great meaſure, every where 
eorreſpond with the unchangeable rule of right 
and wrong, which the law of Gop hath eſtabliſh- 


ed; there being nothing that ſo directly and viſi- 


bly ſecures and advances the general good of man- 


kind in this world, as obedience to the laws he has 


I think, at beſt is a very unfit one in this caſe, it miſleading mens 
thoughts by an infinvation, as if theſe notions were in the mind be- 
fore the ſoul exerts them,. i, e. before they are known; wherea:,, 
truly, before they are known, there is nothing of them in the: 
mind, but a capacity to know them, when the concurrence of tleſe 
cireumſtances, which this ingenious author thinks. neceſſary, in oder 
to the ſoul 's exerting them, brings them into our knowledge. | 

I find him expreſs it thus * ; Theſe natural netians are not fo imprint 
ed upon. the ſaul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily. exert themſelves (e- 


ven in children and tdiots ) without any aſſifta nce from the outward ſenſes, 


or auit hout the . 1 ſome previous cultivation. Here he ſays, they exert 

themſekues, as p. 78. that the foul exerts them, When he has explained, 
to himſelf or others, what he means by the ſoul 's exerting innate notiun „ 
or their exerting themſelves, and what that previgus crl i vation and cir- 

cumſtances, in order to their being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, finds 
there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me in the point, ba- 
ting that he calls that exerting of not ions, which I, in a more vulgar 
ſtyle, call knowing, that I have reaſon to think he brought in my name 
upon this occaſion only, out of the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly ot 
me, which T muſt gratefully acknowledge he has done every where: 
he mentions me, not without copferring on me, as ſome others have 


done, a. title I have no right to. 
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fet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch miſchief 


their commendation and blame on that fide,” that 


they themſelves were guilty of: whereby, even in 
the corruption of manners, the true boundaries of 


| Have not feared to appeal to common repute :: 
Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is of good report. if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. 
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and confuſion as the neglect of them. And there- 
fore men, without renouncing all ſenſe and reaſon, 
and their own intereſt, which they are ſo conſtant- 
ly true to, could not generally miſtake in placing 


really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe men, whoſe 
practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their ap- 
probation right; few being depraved to that degree 
as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the faults: 


the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of 
virtue and vice, were pretty well preſerved. 80. 
that even the exhortations of inſpired” teachers. 


iv. 8. * FLEW EL 

FS 12, If any one ſhould imagine, that F have 
forgot my own notion of a law, when I make the 
law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice; to be 
nothing elſe, but the conſent of private men, who. 


have not authority enough te make a law; eſpe- 9 13 
cially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſ- The la 
ſential to a law, a power to enforce it: I think, | Wor priv 
may ſay, that he who imagines commendation and Wouſly - 
difgrace not to be ſtrong motives on men, to confor. 
accommodate themſelves to the opinions and rules. their n 
of thoſe with whom chey converſe, fecms little ſkill- moral 
led in the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the great- Woood o 
eſt part whereof he ſhall find to gern themſelves $ 14 
chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Iaw of faſhion; and. buch-! 
ſo they do that which keeps them in reputation {Mexamin 
with their company, little regarding the laws of Mecording 
 Gop or the magiſtrate. - The penalties that attend. Numark o 
the breach of Gop's laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, {Wiy, we 
moſt men ſeldom ſeriouſly” reflect on; and a- ty, or 
mongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break ale to 
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the law, entertain thoughts of future. reconcilia « 
tion, and making their peace for ſuch, breaches.:, 
and as to the puniſhments due from the laws of 
the commonwealth, they frequently flatter them 
ſelves with the hope- of impunity. But no man. e- 
ſcapes the puniſhment of thęir cenſure and diſlike,, 
who offends againſt the faſhion and opinion of rhe, 
company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf 
to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff, 
and inſenſible enough to bear up under the con- 
ſtant diſlike and condemnation of his own club. 
He muſt be of a ſtrange and unuſual conſtitution, 
who can content himſelf to live in conſtant diſ- 
grace and diſrepute with his own particular ſociety. 
Solitude many men have ſought, and been recon - 
ciled to: but nobody, that has the leaſt thought, 
or ſenſe of a man about him, can live in ſociety un- 
der the conſtant diſlike and ill opinion of his fami- 
liars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a bur 
den too heavy for human ſufferance : and he muſt 
be made up. of irreconcilable contradictions, who. 
can take pleaſure in company, and yet be inſenſi- 
ble of contempt and diſgrace from his companions. 

$ 13. Theſe three then, I. Ihe law of God, 2. 
The law of politic ſocieties, 3. The law of faſhion, 
or private cenſure, are thoſe to which men vari- 
ouſly compare their actions: and it is by their 
conformity to one of theſe laws, that they take 
meir meaſures, when they would judge of their 
moral rectitude, and denominate their actions 
good or bac. 

$ 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to a 
touch-ſtone, we bring our voluntary actions, to 
examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and ac- 
cordingly to name them: which is, as it were, the 
mark of the value we ſet upon them: whether, I 
ay, we take that rule from the faſhion. of the coun- 
11. or the will of a law-maker, the mind. is eaſily 

able to obſerve the reinen any action hath to A 

an 


1716 Of moral relations. Book IT. 
and to judge, whether the action agrees, or diſa- 


grees with the rule; and ſo hath a notion of maraF 
goodneſs or evil, which is either conformity, or 
not conformity of any action to that rule: and: 
therefore is often called moral rectitude. This rule: 
being nothing but a callection of ſeveral ſimple i- 
deas, the conformity thereto is but fo ordering the 
action, that the ſimple ideas belonging to it, may 
correſpond to thoſe which the law requires, And 
thus we fee how moral beings and notions are 
founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple ideas 
we have received from ſenſation and reflection. For 
example, let us conſider the complex idea we fig- 
nify by the word murder; and when we have taken 
it aſunder, and examined all the particulars, we 
fhall find them to amount to a collection of ſimple: 
ideas derived from reflection or ſenſation, viz, 
1. From reflection on the operations of our own 
minds, we have the ideas of willing, conſidering, 
purpoſing beforehand, malice, or wiſhing ill to 
another; and alſo of life, or perception, and ſelf- 
motion. 2. From ſenſation, we have the collec- 
tion of thoſe ſimple ſenſible ideas which are to be 
Found in a man, and of ſome action, whereby we 
put an end to perception and motion in the man; 
all which ſimple ideas axe comprehended. in the 
word murder, This collection of ſimple ideas be- 
ing found by me to agree or diſagree with the e- 
ſteem of the country I have been bred in, and to 
be held by molt men there, worthy praiſe or blame, 
I call the action virtuous or vitious: if 1 have the 
will of a ſupreme, inviſible law-maker for my rule; 
then, as 1 ſuppoſed. the action commanded or for- 
bidden by Gop, I call it good or evil, fin or duty: 
and if | compare it to the civitlaw, the rule made by 
the legiſlative power of the country, I call ie lawful, 
or unlawful, a crime, or no crime. So that whence 
foever we take the rule of moral actions or by 
what ſtandard ſoever we frame im our minds the i- 
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deas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt only, and are 
made up of collections of imple: ideas, which we 
originally received from ſenſe or reflection, and 
their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in the agrec- 
ment or diſagreement wich thoſe Potts prelaribed, 
by ſome. law. i ert: 1 . 

815. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we 
muſt take notice of them under this twofold conſi- 


deration. 1. As they are in themſelves each made 


up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas. Thus 
drunkenneſs or lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a collection 
of ſimple ideas, which L call nized modes: and in 
this ſenſe, they are as much poſitive abſolute ideas, 
as the drinking of a horſe, or ſpeaking of a 
parrot. 2. Our actions are . as good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and in this reſpect, they 
are relative; it being their conformity to, or diſ- 
agreement with ſome rule, that makes them to 
be regular or irregular, good or bad: and ſo, as 


far as they are compared with a rule, and there - 


upon denominated, they come under relation. 


Thus the challenging and fighting with a man, as 
it is a certain poſitive mode, or particular ſort of 
action, by particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all 


others, is called duelling: which, when conſider- 
ed, in relation to the law of Gop, will deſerve the 
name n; to the law of faſhion, in ſome, coun- 
tries, valour and virtue; and to the municipal laws 
of ſome governments, a capital crime, in this 


caſe, when the poſitive mode has one name, and 
another name as it ſtands in relation to the law, 


the diſtinction may as caſily be obſerved, as it is in 
ſubſtances, where one name, v. g. man, is uſed to 


ſignify the thing, another, . & Haber. to lignify 


the relation 
§ 16. But becauſe very . the poſitive 
idea of the action, and its moral relation, are com- 


prehended together under one name, and the ſame 


word made uſe of to expreſs both the mode or ac. 
tion, 


. , 
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tion, and ks moral rectitude or obliquity; there- 
fore the relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; and 
there is often no diſtinction made between the po- 
fitive idea of the action, and the reference it has to 
-a rule. By which confufion of thefe two diſtinct 
conſiderations under one term, thoſe who yield too 
eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and are forward 
to take names for things, are often mifled in their 
judgment of aftions. Thus the taking from ano- 
ther what is his, without his knowledge or allow- 
ance, is properly called ſtealing: but that name be- 
ing commonly underftood to ſignify all the moral 
pravity of the action, and to denote its contrariety 
to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they 
hear called ſtealing, as an ill action, difagreeing 
with the rule of right. And yet the private taking 
away his fword from a madman, to prevent his do- 
ing miſchief, though it be properly denominated 
Healing, às the name of ſuch a mixed mode; yet 
when compared to the law of Gon, and confider- 
ed in its relation to that ſupreme rule, it is no fin 
or tranſgreſſion, though the name ffaaling ordina- 
rily carries ſuch an intimation with nt. 
9 17. And thus much for the relation of human 
actions to a law, which therefore I call moral re. 
RN ⁵ ⁵ ¼ d or Ne be 
It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of 
relations: it is not therefore to be expected, that 
1 ſhould here mention them all. It ſuffices to our 
preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the ideas 
are we have of this comprehenfive confideration, 
called relation: which is fo various, and the occa- 
fions of it ſo many, (as many as there can be of 
comparing things one to another), that it is not ve- 
ry eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads. 
T hofe I have mentioned, I think, are fome of the 
moſt conſiderable, and fuch as may ſerve to let 
us fee from whence we get our ideas of relations, 
and wherein they are founded. Bur before I _ 


of the 
to let 
ations, 
J quit 


this argument, from what has been ſaid, give me 
leave to obſerve, 9850 5 


$48. Nin, That it is evident, that all relations 
terminate in, and are ultimately founded on thoſe 


| ly true of all the reſt; thou 
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ſimple ideas we have got from ſenſation or reflec- 
tion: ſo that all that we have in our thoughts our- 
ſelves, (if we think of any thing, or have any 
meaning), or would ſignify to others, when we ute 
words ſtanding for relations, is nothing but forme 


| ſimple ideas, or eollections of ſimple ideas, compa- 


red one with another. This is ſo manifeſt in that 
{orticalled preportzenal, that nothing can be more, 
For when z man ſays, honey is ſweeter than wax, 
it is plain, that his thoughts in this relation termi- 
nate in this ſimple idea, ſweetneſs, which is equal- 
compounded, or decompounded, the ſimple ideas 
they are made up of, are, perhaps, ſeldom taken 
notice of; v. g. when the word father is mention- 
ed: 1. There is meant that particular ſpecies, or 
collective idea, ſignified by the word man. 2. Thoſe 
ſenfible fimple ideas, fignified by the word genera- 
tim. And, 3. The effects of it, and all the fim- 
ple ideas, ſignified by the word child. So the word 
friend, being taken for a man who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, has all theſe follow- 
ing ideas, to the making of it up. 1. All the ſim- 
ple ideas, comprehended in the word mar, or in- 
telligent being. 2. The idea of love. 3. The i- 
dea of readineſs or diſpoſition. 4. I he idea of a#ton, 
which is any kind of thought or motion. 5. The 
idea of good, which ſignifies any thing that may ad- 
vance his happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if ex- 
amined, in particular ſimple ideas, of which the 
word good, in general, ſignifies any one; but if 
removed from all ſimple ideas quite, it ſigniſies no- 
thing at all. And thus alſo all moral words ter- 
minate at laſt, though, perhaps, more remotely, 
in a collection of ſimple ideas: the immediate fig- 
nification of relative words, being very often other 
1 ſuppoſed 
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ſappel k known relations; which, if traced one to 
another, {ſtill end in fimple ideas. T0% 
8 19. Seconaly, hat in relations, we have. for the 
moſt part, if not always, as clear a notion of the 
relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple ideas wherein 
it is founded: agreement or diſagreement, where. 
on relation depends, being things whereof we have 
commonly as clear ideas as of any other whatſoever; 
it being but the diſtinguiſhing fimple: ideas, or their 
degrees one from another, without which we could 
have no diſtin& knowledge at all. For aß Lhave a 
clear idea of ſweetneſs, light, or extenſion, I have 
too, of equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe: 
if I know what it is for one man to be born of 2 
woman, viz, Sempronia, I know what it is for an- 
other man to be born of the ſame woman, Sempro- 
nia; and fo have as clear a notion of brothers, as 
of births, and, perhaps, clearer. For, if l belic- 
ved, that Sempronia digged Titus out of the par: 
8 ſley- bed, as they uſe to tell children, and thereby 
became his mother; and that ; aftewards, in the 
ſame manner, ſhe digged Caius out of the parfley- 
bed, I had as clear a notion of the relation of bro: 
thers between them, as if I had all the {kill of a 
midwife ; the notion that the ſame woman contri- 
buted, as mother equally to their births, (though 
J were ignorant or miſtaken in the manner of it), 
being that on which I grounded the relation; and 
that they agreed in that cireumſtance of birth, let 
„it be What it will. The comparing them then in 
their deſcent from the ſame perſon, without know: 
ing the particular circumſtances of that deſcent, is 
enough to found my notion of their having or not 
having the relation of brothers. But though the ideas 
of particular relations are capable of being as clear 
and diſtinct in the minds of thoſe, who will duly 
conſider them, as thoſe of mixed modes, and more 
determinate, than thoſe of ſubſtances.; yet the 
names belonging, to relation, Are often of as ern 
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and uncertain ſignification, as thoſe of ſubſtances 
or mixed modes; and much more than thoſe of 
ſimple ideas: becauſe relative words being the 
marks of this compariſon, which is made only by 


mens thoughts, and is an idea only in mens minds, 


men frequently apply them to different compariſons 
of things, according to their own imaginations, 
which do not always correſpond with thoſe of 
others uſing the ſame names. 5 

9 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call moral relations, 
I have a true notion of relation, by comparing the 
action with the rule, whether the rule be true or 
falſe. For if | meaſure any thing by a yard, I 
know whether the thing I meaſure be longer or 
ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though, perhaps, 
the yard 1 meaſure by, be not exactly the ſtandard : 
which, indeed, is another inquiry. For though 
the rule be erroneous, and 1 miſtaken in it; yet 
the agreement or diſagreement. obſervable in that 
which I compare with it, makes me perceive the 
relation. "Though meaſuring by a wrong rule, I 
ſhall thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its mo- 
ral rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by that which 
is not the true rule; but J am not miſtaken in the 
relation which that action bears to that rule 
I compare it to, which is agreement or diſagree- 
ment. | 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of CLEAR and OBSCURE, DISTINCT and 
CONFUSED IDEAS. 


y 1. Ideas, ſome clear and diſtinct, others obſcure and 
confuſed, & 2. Clear and obſcure, explained by fight. 
8 3. Cauſes of obſcurity. N 4. Diſtin#t and conſu- 

ſed, what. & 5. Objection. & 6. Confuſion of ideas, 
7s in reference to their names. & 7. Defaults which 
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mate confuſion. Fir, Complex ideas made up of too 


- few ſimple ones. & 8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones 
jumbled diſorderly together. & 9. Thirdly, Or are 


mutable and undetermined, - S 10. Confuſ on, with- 


- out reference to names, hardly concetvable. & 11. Con- 
Fuſron concerns always two ideas. & 12. Cauſes o 
confuſion. & 13. Complex ideas may be diſtinct in one 


part, and tonfuſed in another. 8 14. This, if * ö 


heeded, cauſes confuſt ton in our arguings § 15, 
e in eternity. $ 16. Diviſibility of matter. 


$1.T Aving ſhewn- the original of our ideas, 


and taken a view of their ſeveral ſorts; 


confidered the difference between the ſimple and 
the complex, and obſerved how the complex ones 
are divided into thoſe of modes, ſubſtances, and 


relations, all which, 1 think, is neceſſary to be done 


by any one, who would acquaint himſelf thorough- 
ly with the progreſs of the mind in its apprehen- 
ion and knowledge of things; it will, perhaps, 
be thought I have dwelt long enough upon the ex- 
amination of ideas, I muſt, nevertheleſs, crave 
leave to offer ſome few other conſiderations con- 
cerning them, Ihe firſt is, that ſome are car, 
and others obſcure ; ſome diftin#, and others confuſed, 
{ 2. | he perception of the mind being moſt apt- 
'K explained by words relating to the ſight, we 
ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear and 
obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we call 
clear and obſcure in the objects of fight, Light being 
that which diſcovers to us viſible objects, we give 
the name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a 
light ſufficient to diſcover minutely to us the figure 
and colours which are obſervable in it, and which, 
in a better light, would be diſcernible. In like 
manner our ſimple ideas are clear, when they are 


ſucn as the objects themſelves, from whence they 


were taken, did, or might, in a well ordered ſen- 
ſation or EPO, preſent them, Whilſt the 
| | memory 


eas, 
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memory retains them thus, and can produce them 
to the mind, whenever it has occaſion to conſider 
them, they are clear ideas. So far as they either 
want any thing of that original exactneſs, or have 
loſt any of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, 
faded or tarniſhed by time, ſo far are they obſcure. 
Complex ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, 
ſo they are clear, when the ideas that go to their 


compoſition are clear; and the number and order 
of thoſe ſimple ideas, that are the ingredients of 
any complex one, is determinate and certain, 
96 3. The cauſes of obſcurity in ſimple ideas, 
ſeem to be either dull organs, or very light and 
_ tranſient impreſſions made by the objects; or elſe 


a weakneſs in the memory-not able to retain them 
as received. For to return again to viſible objects, 
to help us to apprehend this matter: if the organs 
or facultics of perception, like wax overhardened 


with cold, will not receive the impreſſion of the 
ſeal, from the uſual impulie wont to imprint it; 


or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will not hold ir 


well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the ſeal not applied with a ſuffici- 


ent force to make a clear impreſſion; in any of theſe 


caſes, the print left by the ſeal, will be obſcure. This, 
1 ſuppoſe, needs no application to make it plainer. 
$4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind has 
ſuch a full and evident perception, as it does re- 


ceive from an outward object operating duly on a a 


well-diſpoſed organ, fo a diſtinct idea is that where- 
in the mind perceives a difference from all other ; 
and a confuſed idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſuffi- 


ciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from which 


it ought to be different. 36 ein 
$ 5. If no idea be confuſed, but fuch as is not 
ſufficiently - diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed idea. 
For, let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 
8 L 2 but 
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but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that 
very perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No idea there- 
fore can be undiftinguiſhable from another, from 


which it ought to be different, unleſs you would 


have it different from itſelf : for, n all Fanny it 
is evidently different. 

$6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us 
to conceive aright what it is that makes the confu- 


ſion ideas are at any time chargeable with, we muſt 


conſider, that things ranked under diſtin names, 
are ſuppoſed different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, 
that ſo each ſort, by it peculiar name, may be 
marked, and diſcourſed of apart upon any occa- 
ſion: and there is nothing more evident, than that 
the greateſt part of different names are ſuppoſed to 
_ ſtand for different things. Now, every idea a man 
has, being viſible what it is, and diſtinct from all 
other ideas but itſelf, that which makes it confuſed, 
is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by 
another name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the 
difference which keeps the thoughts (to be ranked 
under thoſe two different names) diſtinct, and 
makes ſome of them belong rather to the one, and 


ſome of them to the other of thoſe names, being 


left out; and ſo the diſtinction, which was intended 
to be kept up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 
5 7. The defaults which uſually occaſion this 
confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following: 
Fir/t, When any complex idea (for it is complex 
ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is made up 
of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, and ſuch 
only as are common to other things, whereby the 
differences that make it, deſerve a different name, 
are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of 
barely the ſimple ones of a beaſt with ſpots, has 
but a confufed idea of a leopard, it not being 
thereby kane diſtinguiſhed from a e and 
everal 
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feveral other ſorts of beaſts that are ſpotted. 80 
that ſuch an idea, though it hath the peculiar name 
leopard, is. not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned 


by the names lynx, or panther, and may as well come 
under the name lynx, as leopard. How much the 


cuſtom of defining of words by general terms, 
contributes to: make the ideas we would expreſs by 


them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to 


conſider. This is evident, that confuſed ideas are 
ſuch as render the uſe of words uncertain, and take 
away the benefit of diſtin names. When the 
ideas, for which we uſe different terms, have not a 


difference anſwerable to their diſtinct names, and 


ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is nt 


they are truly confuſed. 


$8, Secondly, Another default which makes our 
ideas confufed, is, when though the particulars that 


| make up any idea are in number enough ; yet they 


are ſo jumbled together, that it is not eaſily diſcern- 
ble, whether it more belongs to the name that is: 
given it, than to any other. There is nothing. 


properer to make us conceive this confuſion, than. 
a ſort of pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſupriſing pieces 


of art, wherein the colours, as they ave laid by the 
pencil on the table itfelf, mark out very odd and un- 
uſual figures, and have no diſcernible order in their 
poſition. This draught, thus made up of parts, 
wherein no ſymmetry nor order appears, is, in it- 
ſelf, no more a confuſed thing, than the picture of 
a cloudy ſky; wherein though there be as little or- 
der of colours or figures to be found, yet nobody 
thinks it a confuſed picture. What is it then that 


makes it be — confuſed, ſince the want of 
ſymmetry does not? as it is plain it does not; for 


another draught made, barely in imitation of this, 
could not be called confuſed. 1 anſwer, that which 
makes it be thought confuſed, is, the applying it 


to ſome name, to which it does no more diſcern- 


belong, than to ſome other. V. g. when it is 
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ſaid to be the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then any 
one with reaſon counts it confuſed: becauſe it is 

not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong more to the 
name man, or Ceſar, than to the name baboon, or 
| Pompey; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
ideas from thoſe ſignified by man, or Ceſar. But 
when a cylindrical mirrour, placed right, hath re- 
duced thoſe irregular lines on the table into their 
due order and proportion, then the confuſion 
ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, or 
Cæſar; i. e. that it belongs to thoſe names; and 
that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a ba- 
boon, or:Pompey ; i. e. from the ideas ſignified by 
thoſe names. Juſt thus it is with our ideas, which 


are, as it were, the pictures of things. No one of | 


theſe mental draughts, however the parts are put 
together, can be called confuſed, (for they are 
plainly diſcernible as they are), till it be rank- 
ed under ſome ordinary name, to which it cannot 
be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to 
ſome other name of an allowed different ſignifica- 


- -- Bon. br; : 


$ 9. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently gives 
the name. of confuſed to our ideas, is, when any 
one of them is uncertain and undetermined. Thus 
we may obſerve men, who not forbearing to uſe 
the ordinary words of their language, till they have 
learned their preciſe ſignification, change the idca 
they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt as 
often as. they uſe it. He that does this, out of un- 
certainty of what he ſhould leave out, or pur in- 
to his idea of church, or idolatry, every time he 
thinks of either, and holds-not ſteady to any one 
preciſe combination of ideas that makes it up, is 
ſaid to. have a confuſed idea of idolatry, or the 
church: though this be ſtill for the ſame reaton 
that the former, viz, becauſe a mutable idea (it 
we will allow it to bz one idea) cannot belong co 
. | | | Ohe 
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one name, rather than another: and ſo loſes the 


diſtinction that diſtin& names are deſigned for. 

$ 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
how much names, as ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of 
things, and by their difference to ſtand for, and 
keep things diſtinct, that in themſelves are differ- 
ent, are the occaſion of denominating ideas diſ- 
tinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved re- 
ference the mind makes of its ideas to ſuch names. 
This, perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after 
what 1 ſay of words, in the third book, has been 
read and confidered. But without taking notice of 
ſuch a reference of ideas to diſtinct names, as the 
ſigns of diſtin& things, it will be hard to ſay what a 
confuſed 1dea is. And therefore when a man de- 


ſigns, by any name, a ſort of things, or any one 


particular thing, diſtinct from all others, the com- 
plex idea he annexes to that name is the more diſ- 
tinét, the more particular the ideas are, and the 
greater and more determinate the number and or- 
der of them is, whereof it is made up. For the 
more it has of theſe, the more has it ſtill of the 


perceivable differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate 


and diſtindt from all ideas belonging to other names, 


even thoſe that approach neareſt to it, and there- 


by all confuſion with them is avoided, 1 
91. Confuſion, making it a difficulty to ſepa- 
rate two things that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns 
always two ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt ap- 
proach one another. Whenever therefore we ſu- 
ſpect any idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine 
what other it is in danger to be confounded with, 
or which it cannot eafily be ſeparated from, and 


that will always be found an idea belonging to ano- 
ther name, and fo ſhould be a different thing, from 


which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct ; being either 
the ſame with it, or making a part of it, or at leaſt, as 
properly called by that name as the other it is rank- 


ed 
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ed under; and ſo keeps not that difference from that 
other idea, which the differ. nt names import. 

1. T his, | think, is the confuſion proper to 
ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret reference 
to names. At leaſt, if there be any other confu- 
 fion of ideas, this is that which moſt of all difor- 
ders mens thoughts and difcourſes : ideas, as rank- 
ed under names, being thoſe that for the moſt part 


men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe 


which they commune about with others. And 
therefore where there are ſuppoſed two different 
ideas, marked by two different names, which are 
not as diſtinguiſhable as the founds that ftand for 
them, there never fails to be confuſion : and where 
any ideas are diſtin, as che ideas of thoſe two 
ſounds they are marked by, there can be between 
them no confuſion. The way to prevent it, is to 
collect and unite into one complex idea, as preciſe- 
Il as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredients, whereby it is 
differenced from others; and to them ſo united in 
a determinate number or order, apply ſteadily 
the ſame name. But this neither accommodating 
mens eaſe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but 
that of naked truth, which is not always the thing 
aimed at, ſuck exactneſs is rather to be withed, 
than hoped for. And ſince the looſe application of 
names to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no 
ideas, ſerves both to cover our own ignorance, as 
well as to perplex and. confound others, which goes 
for learning and fuperiority in knowledge, it is no 
wonder that moſt men. ſhould uſe it themſelves, 
_ whilſt they complain of it in others. Though, I 
think, no ſmall part of the confuſion to be found 
in the notions of men, might by care and ingenuity 
be avoided; yet I am far from concluding it every 
where wilful. Some ideas are fo complex, and 


made up of ſo many parts,. that the memory does 
not eaſily retain the very fame preciſe combination 
of ſimple ideas, under one name; much leſs are 
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we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe com- 
plex idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's 
uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, follows con- 
fuſion in a man's own reaſonings and opinions 
within himſelf; from the latter, frequent confu- 
ſion in diſcourfing and arguing with others. But 
having more at large treated of words, their de- 
feéts and abuſes, in the following book, I thall 
here ſay no more of it. ; 
F 13. Our complex ideas. being made up of 6015 


lections, and ſo variety of ſimple ones, may accord- 


ingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and 
obſcure and confuſed in another. in a man 
1 80 ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thouſand 
ſides, the idea of the figure may be very confuſed, 
though that of the number be very diſtinct ; ſo that 
he being able to diſcourſe and demonſtrate concern- 
ing that part of his complex idea, which depends 
upon the number of a thouſand, he is apt to think 
he has a diſtinct idea of a chiliacdron ; though it be 


plain, he has no preciſe idea of its figure, ſo as to 


diſtinguiſh it, by that, from one that has but 999 
ſides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall 
errour in mens thoughts, and confuſion in cheir 
diſcourſes. 

$ 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct idea of the 
figure of a chiliaedron, let him, for trial's ſake, take 
another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, v7z, 
gold, or wax, of an equal bulk, and make it into 
a figure of 999 ſides, he will, doubt not, be able 
to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one from another, 
by the number of fides ; and reaſon and argue diſ- 


tinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his thoughts 


and reaſoning to that part only of thele ideas, 
which is contained in their numbers; as that the 
lides of the one could be divided into two equal 
numbers; and of the other not, &c. Fut when 
he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by their figure, 
he will there be N at a loſs, and not be able, 

I 


> 
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J think, to frame in his mind two ideas, one of 
them diſtinct from the other, by the bare figure of 
theſe two pieces of gold; as he could, if the lame 
| Parcels of gold were made one into a cube, the 
other a figure of five ſides. In which incomplete 
ideas, we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, and 
wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have 
particular and familiar names. For being ſatisfied 
in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and 
the name which 1s familiar ro us, being applied to 
the whole, containing that part alſo which is im- 
perfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that 
confuſed part, and draw deductions from it in the 
obſcure part of its ſignification, as confidently as 
we do from the other. e e 
815. Having frequently in our mouths the 
name eternity, we are apt to think we have a poſi - 
tive comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much as 
to ſay, that there is no part of that duration which 
is not clearly contained in our idea. It is true, 
khat he that thinks fo, may have a clear idea of 
duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea of 
a very great length of duration ; he may alſo have 
a clear idea of the compariſon of that great one, 
with {till a greater: but it not being poſſible for 
him to include in his idea of any duration, let it 
be as great as it will, the whole extent together of 
a duration where he ſuppoſes no end, that part of 
his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds of that 
large duration he repreſents. to his. own thoughts, 
is very obſcure and undetermined. And hence it 
is, that in diſputes and reaſonings concerning eter- 
nity, or any other infinite, we are apt to blunder, 
and ſo involve ourſelves in manifeſt abſurdities. 
816. in matter, we have no clear ideas of the 
ſmallneſs of parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that 
occur to any of our ſenſes; and therefore when we 
talk of the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, though 
we have clear ideas of diviſion and diviſibility, and 
have 
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have alſo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole 


by diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure and con- 


fuſed ideas of corpuſcles, or minute bodies ſo to 


be divided, when by former diviſions they are re- 
duced to a ſmallneſs much exceeding the percep- 


tion of any of our ſenſes; and fo all that we have 


clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of what divifion in 
general or abſtractedly is, and the relation of totum 


aſk any one, whether taking the ſmalleſt. atom of 


{ill the number which concerns not extenſion) be- 
twixt the 100, ocoth, and the 1,000,000th part of it. 


| Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that de- 
gree, without loſing ſight of them, let him add ten 
ciphers to each of thoſe numbers. Such a degree 


of ſmallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoled, 
lince a diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no near- 
er the end of infinite divifion, than the firſt divi- 
ſion into two halves does. I muſt confeſs, for m 

part, I have no clear diſtinct ideas of the different 
bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I 
think, when we talk of diviſion of bodies in infini- 
tum, our idea of their diſtin& bulks, which is the 
ſubject and foundation of diviſion, comes, after a 
little progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
loſt in obſcurity. For that idea, which is to repre- 
lent only bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and con- 
fuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten 


times as big, but only by number; ſo that we have 


| clear, diſtinct ideas, we may ſay, of ten and one, 
but no diſtinct ideas of two ſuch extenſions. It is 


| plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite 


diviſibility of body or extenſion, our diſtinct and 
clear ideas are only of numbers: but the clear, diſ- 
tinct ideas of extenſion, after ſome progreſs of di- 

| | _ viſion, 


and pars: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus 
| infinitely divided after certain progreſſions, I think 
we have no clear nor diſtinct idea at all. For I 


duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtin& idea (bating 
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or more than 400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay, 


no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or 


has an idea of but four years, has as much a po- 


ternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of 


ther of them has any clear, poſitive idea of it at 
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Ck: 
viſion, is quite loſt; and of ſuch minute parts, we 
have no diſtin& ideas at all; but it returns, as all all. 
our ideas of infinite do, at laſt to that of number on, 
always to be added ; but thereby never amounts to 2 


any diſtinct idea of actual infinite parts. We have, doul 


it is true, a clear idea of diviſion, as often as we Par 
think of it; but thereby we have no more a theſe 
clear idea of infinite parts in matter, than we day, 
have a clear idea of an infinite number, by being POP 
able {till to add new numbers to any aſſigned num hic 
ber we have: endleſs diviſibility giving us no alſo i 
more a clear and diſtin& idea of actually- infinite addit 
parts, than endleſs addibility, if 1 may fo ſpeak, WW 222» 
gives us a clear and diſtinct idea of an actually-in- ſpace 
finite number : they both being only in a power tenſio 
ſtill of increaſing the number, be it already as great have, 
as it will. So that of what remains to be added, 91 

ti 


wherein conſiſts the infinity, we have but an ob- ha 
ſcure, imperfect, and confuſed idea; from or about I >< 9 


which we can argpe or reaſon with no certainty or loſs 3 
clearneſs no more than we can in arithmetic, a- tions f 
bout a number, of which we have no ſuch diſtin& ways | 
idea, as we have of 4 or 100: but only this relative 
obſcure one, that compared to any other, it is ſtill 
bigger: and we have no more a clear poſitive 55 
idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, 0 
= 


it is bigger than 40, or 4 ; 400,000,000 having 91. Re 


number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, 
and fo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end ot F: 

all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000, to Yrent 
400,000,000. And ſo likewiſe in eternity, he that 


ſitive complete idea of eternity, as he that has one 
of 400, ooo, ooo of years: for what remains of e- 


years, is as clear to the one as the other; 7. e. nei. 


all, 
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aus all. For he that adds only 4 years to 4, and ſo 
iber on, ſhall as ſoon. reach eternity, as he that adds 
s to 400,003,000 of years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, 
Nee doubles the increaſe as often as he will; the re- 
. maining abyſs being {till as far beyond the end of 
re 1 theſe progreſfions, as it is from the length of a 


9 day, or an hour. For nothing finite bears any 


cing i Fe 2 infinite; and therefore our ideas, 
e which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is 
. alſo in our idea of exten/ion, when we increaſe it by 
gane addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by divi-. 
peak, I fon, and would enlarge our thoughts 10 infinite 
ly-in- ſpace. After a few doublings of thoſe ideas of ex- 
ower tenſion, which are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to 
great have, we loſe the clear diſtinct idea of that ſpace : 
3-4 u a confuſedly- great one, with a ſurplus 
cob ſtill greater; about which, when we would ar- 
about gue or reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a 
nty or if loſs ; confuſed ideas, in our arguings and deduc- 
8 8 tions from that part of them which is confuſcd, al 
liſtingd higk leading us into confuſion. 
relative 7 1 | 
is (tall r A õ; 
,ofitive il - CH A P. XXX. 
150 Of REAL and FANTASTICAL IDEAS. 
ra J 90 1 1 | er, are conformable to their archetypes, & 2. 
4 t-o h; Ny 5 s nog] all real. & 3. Complex ideas are volun- 
"© 1d 2 Vr inations. k 4. Mixed modes made of con- 
Do, to 7 a at "vg Yeat. y 5. Ideas of ſubſtances 1 
he that real, when they agree with the exiflence of things, 
0 55 Fi. Ty Eſides what we have already mentioned 
af £6 * >a ings. ideas, other conſiderations be- | 
bers of hey a * in reference to things from whence 
, ne 1 taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to 
of it at -4 * and thus, I think, they may come un- 
all hreefold diſtinction; and are, 
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of them the images or repreſentations of what 
does exiſt; the contrary. whereof, in all but the 


effects of powers in things without us, ordained by 
our Maker, to produce in us ſuch ſenſations; they 
are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the 


marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiih 


as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as real 
diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be oniy 


thoſe powers of things which produce them in ou, 


I. Either real; or fantaſtical. 75 re 
II. Adequate, or in adequate. id; 
III. True, or falſe, 35 Sos fin 

I. By real ideas, I mean ſuch as have a founda- m. 
tion in nature ; ſuch as have a conformity with the rec 


real being and exiſtence of things, or with their ee] 


-archetypes. Fantaſtical or chinierical, L call ſuch as ſpe 
have no foundation in nature, nor have any con- it i 
-Formity with that reality of being, to which they 
are tacitly referred, as to their archetypes. If we 

examine the ſeveral ſorts of ideas before mention- 
ed, we ſhall find, that, n inn 


S2. Fut, Our ſimple ideas are all — 1 al a - 
-gree to the reality of things. Not that they are al] 


primary qualities of bodies, hath been already 
thewed, But though whiteneſs and coldneſs are 
no more in ſnow, than pain is; yet thoſe ideas of 
whiteneſs and coldneſs, pain, c. being in us the 


qualities that are really in things themſelves. For 
theſe ſeveral appearances being defigned to be the 


things which we have to do with, our ideas do 


conſtant effects, or elſe exact reſemblances of ſome- 
thing in the things themſelves ; the reality lying in 
that ſteady correſpondence they have with the diſtinct 
conſtitutions of real beings. But whether they anſwer 
to thoſe conſtitutions, as to cauſes or patterns, it mat- 
ters not; it ſuffices that they are conſtantly produ- 
ced by them. And thus our ſimple ideas are al 
real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree t0 


minds, that being all that is requiſite to make ho 
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real, and not fictions at pleaſure; For in ſimple 
ideas, as has been ſhewn, the mind is wholly. con- 
fined to the operation of things upon it, and can 
make to itſelf no ſimple idea, more than what it has 
received. . 03. ee „ 
I 3. Though the mind be wholly paſſive, in re- 
ſpect of its ſimple ideas; yet, I think, we may ſay, | 
it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: for thoſe 
being combinations of ſimple ideas put together, 
and united under one general name; it is plain, 
that the mind of man uſes ſome kind of liberty, in 
forming thoſe complex ideas: how elſe comes it to 
pafs, that one man's idea of gold, or juſtice, is 
different from another's? but becauſe he has put 
in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple idea which the 
other has not. The queſtion then is, Which of 
thete are real, and which barely imaginary combi- 
nations? What collections agree to the reality of 
things, and what not? And to this, I ſay, that, 
. $4- Secondiy, Mixed modes and relations, having 


no cther reality but what they have in the minds 


of men, there is nothing more required to thoſe 
kind of ideas, to make them real, but that they be 
ſo. framed, that there be a poffibility of exiſting 
conformable to them. Theſe ideas being them- 
ſelves archetypes, cannot differ from their arche- 
types, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one 
will jumble together in them inconſiſtent ideas. In- 
deed, as any of them have the names of a known. 
language affigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his mind would fignify them to others, ſo 
bare poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt 
have a conformity to the ordinary fignification . of 
the name that is given them, that they may not be 
thought fantaſtical : as if a man would give the 
name of yu/tzce to that idea, which common uſe 
calls liberulity. Rut this fantaſticalneſs relates more 
to propriety of ſpeech, than reality of ideas: for - 
man to be undiſturbed: in danger, ſedately to con- 
E | "ME 2 | ſider 
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ſider what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it 


ſteadily, is a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an 
action which may exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in 
danger, without uſing one's reaſon or induſtry, is 
what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as real an i- 
dea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe having 
the name courage given to it, may, in reſpect. of 


that name, be a right or wrong idea: but tlie other, 


whilſt it has not a common received name of any 
known language aſſigned to it, is not capable of a- 
ny deformity, being made with no reference to a- 
ny thing bunt 7 {4c 5 1 

8 s. Thrrdly, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances 
being made all of them in reference to things ex- 


iſting without us, and intended to be repreſenta- 


tions of fubſtances, as they really are, are no far- 
ther real, than as they are ſuch combinations. of 
fimple ideas, as are really united, and. co-exiſt in 
things without us. On the contrary, . thoſe. are 


fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch collections 


of ſimple ideas as. were really never united, never 
were fonnd together in any ſubſtance: v. g. a ra- 


ional creature, conſiſting of a horſe's head, join- 


ed to a body of human ſhape, or ſuch as the Cen- 
taurs are deſcribed : or, a body yellow, very mal- 
Jeable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter than com- 


mon water: or, an uniform, unorganized body, 


conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of fimilar parts, with 


perception and voluntary motion joined to it. 


Whether ſuch ſubſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt, 
or no, it is probable we do not know : but be that as 
it will, theſe ideas of ſubſtanges being made con- 


- formable to no pattern-exiſting that we know, and 


conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas, as no fub- 
Nance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought 
to paſs with us for barely imaginary: but much 


more are thoſe complex ideas io, which contain 


in them any inconfiſtency or contradiction of their 
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E ADEQUATE. and INADEQUATE Ipo EAS. 


J 1. Adequate ideas, -are ſuch as perfe@tly reproſent their 
arcbeiypes. & 2. Simple ideas, all adequate. & 3. 
Aodes are all adequate. & 4. 5. Modes, in refe- 
rence to ſettled names, may be inadequate. $6. 7. I. 
deas of ſubſtances, as referred to real efſences, not 


adequate. & 8.—11. Ideas of ſubſtances, as collection 
$ 12. Simple 


of: their qualities, are all inadequate. 
ideas & w:rvre, and adequate. & 13. Idess of ſalſtan- 


ces are ler ura, but inadequate. & 14. Ideas of modes 
and e are unn, cannot but be adequate, 


81. F our real ideas, ſome : are adequate, 
6 and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe I 

call adequate, which perfectly repreſent thoſe arche- 

types which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from: 


which it intends them to ſtand for, and to which | 


it refers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which 
are but a partial or incomplete repreſentation of 


thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 
which account it is plain, 


$ 2. 27/1, I hat all our ſimple ideas are ade- 


quate; becauſe being nothing but the effects of 
certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
(op, to produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they can- 
not but be correſpondem and adequate to thoſe 
powers: and we are ſure they agree to the reality of 
things, For if ſugar produce in us the. ideas which 
we call whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, we are ſure there is 
a power in ſugar to produce thoſe ideas in our 


minds, or elſe they could not have been produced 
by it. And fo each ſenſation anſwering the power. 
that operates on any of our ſenſes, the idea ſo pro- 


duced, is a real idea, (and not a fiction of the 
mind, which has no power to produce any ſimple 


5 idea); 
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idea); and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought 
only to anſwer that power: and ſo all ſimple ideas 
are adequate. It is true, the things producing in 
us theſe ſimple ideas, are but few of them denomi- 
nated by us, as if they were only the cauſes of 
them ; but as if thoſe ideas were real beings in 
them. For, though fire be called painful to the 
touch, whereby is ſignified the power of producing 
jn us the idea of pain; yet it is denominated alſo 
light and hot; as if light and heat were really 
ſomething in the fire, more than a power to ex- 
cite theſe ideas in us; and therefore are called qua- 
lities in, or of the fire, But theſe being nothing, 
in truth, but powers to excite fuch ideas in us, [ 
muſt, in that ſenſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecondary qualities, as being in things; or of 
their ideas, as being in the objects that excite them 
in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though accommo- 
dated to the vulgar notions, without which one 
cannot be well underſtood, yet truly fignify no- 
thing, but thoſe powers which are in things, to 
excite certain ſenſations or ideas in us, Since, 
were there no fit organs to receive the impreſſions 
fire makes on the ſight. and touch; nor a mind 
joined to thoſe organs to receive the ideas of light 


and heat by thoſe impreſſions from the fire, or the 


ſun, there would yet be no more light or heat in 
the world, than there would be pain, if there were 
no ſenſible creature to feel it, though the ſun 
ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Ætna 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and ex- 
tenſion, and the termination of it, figure, with 
motion and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would 
de really in the world as they are, whether there 
were any ſenſible being to perceive them, or no: 
and therefore thoſe we have reaſon to look on, as 
the real modifications of matter, and ſuch as are the 
exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations from bo- 
dies. But this being an inquiry not . 
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this place, 1 ſhall enter no farther into it, but pro- 
ceed to ſhew, what complex ideas are adequate, 
and what not. e E Ft: 

3. Szcondly, Our comples ideas of modes, be- 
ing voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, which the 


mind puts together, without reference to any real 


archetypes, or ſtanding patterns, exiſting any 


where, are, and cannot but be, adequate ideas: 
becauſe they not being intended for copies of things 


really exiſting, but for archetypes made by the 
mind, to rank and denominate things by, cannot 
want any thing; they having each of them that 


combination of ideas, and thereby that perfection 


which the mind intended they ſhould: ſo that the 


mind acquiefces in them, and can find nothing 
wanting. Thus, by having the idea of a figure, 


with three ſides meeting at three angles, 1 have a 


complete idea, wherein I require nothing elſe to 
| make it perfect. That the mind is ſatisfied with 
the perfection of this its idea, is plain in that it 


does not conceive, that any underſtanding hath, or 


can have a more complete or perfect idea of that 
| thing it ſignifies by the word triangle, ſuppoſing it 
| to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex idea of 
| three ſides, and three angles; in which is contain- 
| cd all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or neceſ- 
ſary to complete it, where-ever or however it ex- 
| iſts, But in our ideas of ſubſtances, it is other- 

wiſe, For there deſiring to copy things, as they 


really do exiſt, and to repreſent to ourſelves that 


| conſtitution on which all their properties depend, 


we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection we 
intend : we find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould 
be glad were in them; and fo are all inadequate, 


| But mixed modes, and relations, being archetypes 
| vithout patterns, and ſo having nothing to repre- 
ſent but themſelves, cannot but be adequate, eve- 


ry thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at firſt put to- 
gether the idea of danger perceived, abſence of 
292 81 diſorder 
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diſorder from fear; ſedate conſideration. of what 
was juſtly to be done, and executing of that with; 
out diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger 
of it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea 
made up of that combination, and intending at to 
be nothing elſe, but what it is; nor to have in it 
any other ſimple ideas but what it hath, it could 
not alfo but be an adequate idea: and laying this 
up in his memory, with the name courage annexed 
to it, to fignify it to others, and denominate from 
thence any action he ſhould obſerve to agree with 
it, had thereby a ſtandard to meaſure and deno- 
minate actions by, as they agreed to it. This idea 
chus made, and laid up for a pattern, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe 
but itſelf, nor made by any other original, but the 
good-liking and will of him that firſt made this 
combination. ee , eee , e ee 

9 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in con- 
verſation learning from him the word courage, may 
make an idea to which he gives that name curage, 
different from what the firſt author applied it to, 
and has in his mind, when he uſes it. And in this 
caſe, if he deſigns, that his idea in thinking ſhould 
be conformable to the other's idea, as the name he 
uſes in ſpea ing is conformable in ſound to his, 
from whom he learned it, his idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate : becauſe, in this caſe, ma- 
king the other man's idea the pattern of his idea in 
thinking, as the other man's word or ſound is the 
pattern of his in ſpeaking, his idea is ſo far defec- 
tive and inadequate, as it is diſtant from the arche- 
type and pattern he refers it to, and intends to ex- 
preſs and ſignify by the name he uſes for it ; which 
name he would have to be a ſign of the other man's 
idea, (to which, in its proper uſe, it is primarily 
annexed), and of his own, as agreeing to it: to 

which if his own does not exactly - correſpond, it 

is faulty and inadequate, . 
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955. Therefore theſe complex ideas, of modes, 


when they are referred by the mind, and intended 
to correſpond to the. ideas in the mind of ſome o- 
ther intelligent being, expreſſed by the names we 


apply to them, they may be very deficient, wrong, 
and inadequate: becauſe they agree not to that 


which the mind deſigns to be their archetype and 


pattern: in which reſpect only, any idea of modes 
can be wrong, imperfect, or inadequate. And on 


this account, our ideas of mixed modes are the 
moſt liable to be faulty of any other ; but this re- 
fers more to proper ſpeaking, than knowing right, 


5 6. Thirdly, W hat-ideas we have of fibltances, | 


I have above ſhewed:: now, thoſe ideas have in the 


mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they are 
referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each ſpecies- 


of things. 2. Sometimes they are only deſigned to be 


pictures and reprefentations in the mind of things 


that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe qualities that are dif- 
coverable in them. In both which ways, theſe co- 


pies of thoſe originals and archetypes are imperfet - 


and inadequate. (tro Pug) td oY | 
Fir, It is uſual for men to make the names of 


ſubſtances ſtand for things, as ſuppoſed to have 


certain real eſſences, whereby they are of this or 
that ſpecies: and names ſtanding for nothing but 


the ideas that are in mens minds, they muſt conſe- 


quently refer their ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as to 


their archetypes. Ihat men (eſpecially ſuch as 


have been bred up in the learning taught in this 
pirt of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecific e ſſen- 


ces of ſubſtances, which each individual, in its feve- 
ral kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 


is ſo far from needing proof, that it will be thought 
ſtrange, if any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus 
they ordinarily apply the ſpecific names they rank 
particular ſubſtances under, to things, as diſtin- 


guiſhed by ſuch ſpecific real eflences. Who is there 


amoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould 
8 TR 
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— 
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: be doubted, whether he called himfelf man, with quali 


any other meaning, than as having the real eſſence colou 
of a man? And yet, if you. demand what thoſe chang 
real eſſences are, it is plain, men are ignorant, and Sr. 
know them not. From whence it follows, that ties f 

the ideas they have in their minds, being referred it, { 
to real eſſences, as to archetypes which are un- meſt 
known, muſt be ſo far from being adequate, that thing 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of Ml ſtituti 
them at all. The complex ideas we have of tub- WE nothi 
| Kances, are, as it has been ſhewn, certain collec- folid + 
tions of ſimple ideas that have been obferved or Ml tin& 1 
ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together, But fuch a WM ſence, 
complex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any 1ub- WE ſhinin 
ſtance; for chen the properties we diſcover in that ¶ Ik no 
body, would depend on that complex idea, and be I colow 
| deducible from it, and their neceſſary connection I one 
| with it be known; as all properties of a «trianglc Wl conſti 
depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverable, arc BW not th 
deducible from the complex idea of three lines, in. tion 
 — <luding:a ſpace. But it is plain, that in our com its par 
| plex ideas of ſubſtances, are not contained fu I idea , 
ideas, on which all the other qualities, that are o have 
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| He found in them, do depend. The common ider parts! 
| men have of iron, is a body of a certain colour, Bl cular! 
| weight, and hardneſs; anda property chat they look I where 


on as belonging to it, 1s:malleablenels. But yet ths ced 117 
property has no meceſſary connection with tha cel or 


" complex idea, or any part of it: and there is no other 
| more reaſon to think, that malleableneſs depend vrite 
| on that colour, weight, and hardneis, than cha beſides 
| chat colour, or that weight depends on Us my parts © 
oo ok. And yer, though we know nothing of ch gy, 
| real eſſences, there is nothing more ordinary, tha at all, 

| that men ſhould attribute the ſorts of things 10 enougl 
| | Juch eſſences. The particular parcel of matter tution. 
which makes the ring I have on my finger, is Ws eſſence 
wardly ſuppoſed, by moſt men, to have a realer che rea 
| fence, whereby it is gold; and from whence the og, 
| ; — qualitie 

? 
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qualities flow, which I find in it, iz. its peculiar 


colour, weight, /havdneſs, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and 
change of colour upon a light touch of mercury, 
Sc. This effence, from which all theſe proper- 


ties flow, when I inquire into it, and ſearch after 


it, I plainly perceive I cannot difcover : the far- 
theſt can go, is only to preſume, that it being no- 


thing but body, its real eſſence, or internal con- 
ſtitution, on which theſe qualities depend, can be 
nothing but the figure, ſize, and connection of its 
folid parts; of neither of which, having any dif- 


tinct perception at all, Jean have no idea of its eſ- 


ſence, which is the cauſe that it has that particular 
mining yellowneſs, a greater weight than any thing 


I know of the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to have its 
colour changed by the touch of quickſilver. If any 
one will ſay, that the real eſſence, and internal 
conſtitution, on which theſe properties depend, is 
not the figure, ſize, and arrangement, or connec- 
tion of its ſolid parts, but ſomerhing elſe, called 
its particular form; 1 am farther from having any 


idea of its real eflence, than I was before; for [ 


have an idea of figure, ſize, and ſituation of ſolid 
parts in general, though I have none of the parti- 
cular figure, ſize, or putting together of its parts, 
whereby the qualities above mentioned are produ- 
ced; which qualities I find in that particular par- 


cel of matter that is on my funger, and not in an- 
other parcel of matter, with which 1 cut the pen I 


write with. But when I am told, that ſomethin 

beſides the figure, fize, and poſture of the ſolid 
parts of that body, is its eflerice, ſomething called 
ſublantial form; of that, I confeſs, I have no idea 


at all, but only of the ſound orm; which is far 


enough from an idea of its real eſſence, or conſti- 


tution. The like ignorance as I have of the real 


eſſence of this particular ſubſtance, I have alſo of 
the real eſſence of all other natural ones: of which 
eſſences, I confeſs, I have no diſtinct ideas at all; 

and 


3 
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and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine 
their own knowledge, will find in themſelves, in 
this one point, the ſame ſort of ignorance. 

8 7. Now then, when men apply to this particu- 
lar parcel of matter on my finger, a general name 
already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do they not 


ordinarily, or are they not underſtood to give it 


that name as belonging to a particular ſpecies of 
bodies, having a real internal eſſence; by having 
of which. eſſence, this particular ſubſtance comes to 
be of that ſpecies, and to be called by that name? It 
it be ſo, as it is plain-itis, the name, by which things 
are marked, as having that eſſence, muſt be refer- 
red primarily to that eſſence; and conſequently the 


idea to which that name is given, muſt be referred 


alſo to that eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. 
Which eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the names, 
know not, their ideas of ſubſtances mult be all in- 
adequate in that reſpect, as not containing in 
them that real eſſence which the mind intends they 
e ESPN SV WERT Ln ger NEL LS HeWaces, 
88. Secandiy, Thoſe who neglecting that uſeleſs 
ſuppoſition of unknown real eſſences, whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the ſubſtan- 
ces that exiſt in the world, by putting together the 
ideas of thoſe ſenſible qualities which are found co- 
exiſting in them, though they come much nearer a 
likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine they 
know-not-what real ſpecific eflences : yet they ar- 
rive not at perfectly adequate ideas of thoſe ſub- 
ſtances they would thus copy into their minds; 
nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully contain all that 
is to be found in their archetypes. Becauſe thoſc 
qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, whereof we 
make their complex ideas, are ſo many and various, 
that no man's complex idea contains them all. 
That our abſtract ideas of ſubſtances do not contain 
in them all the ſimple ideas that are united in the 
things themſelves, is evident, in that men do rarely 
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put into their complex idea of any ſubſtance, all 
the ſimple ideas they do know to exiſt in it. Be- 
cauſe endeavouring to make the ſignification of 
their ſpecific names as clear, and as little cumber- 
ſome as they can, they make their ſpecific ideas of 


the ſorts of ſubſtances, for the moſt part, of a few 


of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found in 
them: but theſe having no original precedency, or 


right to be put in, and make the ſpecific idea more 


than others that are left out, it is plain, that both 
theſe ways our ideas of ſubſtances are deficient and 
inadequate, | he ſimple ideas, whereof we make 
our complex ones of {ubſtances, are all of them 


(bating only the figure and bulk of ſome forts) 


powers, which b ing rel-tioas to other ſubſtances, 
We Can never be ſure that we know all the powers 


that are in any one body, till we have tried what 


changes it is fitted to give to, or receive from other 
ſubſtances, in their ſeveral ways of application: 
which being impoſhble to be tried upon any one 
body, much les upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 


have adeguate ideas of any ſubſtance, made up of | 


a collection of all its properties. 


(9, Whoſoever firſt light on a parcel of that 
fort of ſubſtance we denote by the word g, could. 
not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved 
in that lump, to depend on its real eflence or inter- 


nal conſtitution. Therefore thole never went into 


bis idea of that ſpecies of body; but its peculiar 
colour, perhaps, and weight, were the firſt he ab- 


ſtracted from it, to make the complex idea of that 


ſpecies. Which both are but powers; the one to 


affect our eyes after ſuch a manner, and to pro— 
duce in us that idea we cali ye//-9ws; and the other 
to force upwards any other body of equal bulk, 


they being put into a pair of equal ſcales; one a- 


gainſt another. Another, perhaps, added to theſe, 
the ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs. two other paſ- 
fre powers, ia rclation to the operation of fire upon 

Yes it e N it; 
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it; another, its ductility and ſolubility in aqua re- 
gia; two other powers, relating to the operation of 
Other bodies, in changing its outward figure, or 
ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts, Theſe, or 
part of theſe, put together, uſually make the com- 


plex idea in mens minds, of that ſort of body we 


call gold. | | | 

9 10. But no one, who hath confidered the pro- 
-perties of bodies in general, or this ſort in particu- 
Jar, can doubt, that this, called gold, has infinite 
Other properties, not contained in that complex 
idea. Some, wha have examined this ſpecies. more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times 
as many properties in gold, all of them as infepa- 
rable from its internal conſtitution, as its colour or 
weight: and, it is probable, if any one knew all 
the properties that are by divers men known of 
this metal, there would an hundred times as ma- 
ny ideas go to the complex idea of gold, as any one 
man yet has in his; and yet, perhaps, that not be 


the thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it: 


the changes which that one body is apt to receive, 
and make in other bodies, upon a due application, 
exceeding far, not only what we know, but what 
we are apt to imagine, Which will not appear ſo 
much a paradox to any one, who will but conſider 
how far men are yet from knowing all the proper: 
ties of that one, no very compound figure, a tri. 
angle, though it be no ſmall number that are al- 

ready by mathematicians diſcovered of it. 
$ 11. So that all our complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
are imperfect and inadequate. Which would be 
fo alſo in mathematical figures, if we were to have 
our complex ideas of them, only by collecting ther 
properties in reference to other figures. How un- 
certain and imperfect would our ideas be of an ellip: 
ſis, if we had no other idea of it, but ſome few of 
its properties? Whereas having in our plain 1dea, 
the whole eſſence of that figure, we en] 
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diſcover thoſe: properties, and demonſtratively ſec 


how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 


6 12, Thus the mind has three 
ideas, or nominal eſſences: 


{orts of abſtract 


Firfl, Simple ideas, which are herb, Or copies; 
but yet certainly adequate, Becauſe being intended 
to expreſs nothing but the power in things to pro- 
duce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, that ſenſation, 
when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of 
that power. So the paper 1 write on, having the 
power, in the light, (1 ſpeak: according to the com- 
mon notion of light), to produce in me the ſenſa- 
tion which I call hte, it cannot but be the effect 
of ſuch a power, in ſomething without the mind, 
ſince the mind has not the power to produce any 
ſuch idea in itlelf, and being meant for nothing 
elſe but the effect of ſuch a power; that ſimple 
idea is real and adequate: the ſenſation of white, 
ia my mind, being the effect of that power, which 
is in the paper to produce it, is perfectly adequate 
ta that power; or elſe, that power would produce- 


a different idea. 


913. Secondly, The complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
are eciypes, Or copies too; but not perfect ones, not 
adequate : Which is very evident to the mind, in that 
it plainly perceives, that whatever collection of 

ſimple ideas it makes of any ſubſtance that exiſts, 

it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all that are 
in that ſubſtance: ſince not having tried all the 
operations of all other ſubſtances upon it, and 
found all the alterations it would receive from, or 
cauſe in other ſubſtances, it cannot have an exact 
adequate collection of all its active and paſſive ca- 

pacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex idea 
of the powers of any ſubſtance exiſting, and its re- 
lations, which is that ſort of complex idea of ſub- 

ſtances we have. And, after all, if we could- 
have, and actually had, in our complex idea, an 
exact collection of all the ſecondary qualities or 


- 


powers 
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powers of any ſubſtance, we ſhonld not yet there - 
Sy have an idea of the effence of that thing. 
For fince the powers or qualities, that are obſerva- 
ble by us, are not the real eſſence of that ſubſtance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any collection 


whatſoever of theſe qualities, cannot be the real 


eftence of that thing. Whereby it is plain, that 
our ideas of ſubſtances are not adequate; are not 
what the mind intends them to be. Befides, a man 
has no idea of ſubſtance in general, nor knows 
what ſubſtance is in itſelf, 5 

6 14. Thirdly, Complex ideas of modes and rela- 
tions, are originals and archerypes ; are not copies, 
nor made after the pattern of any real exiſtence, 
to which the mind intends them to be conformable, 
and exactly to anſwer, "Theſe being fuch collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas, that the mind itſelf puts to- 
gether, and ſuch collections, that each of them 
contains in it preciſely all that the mind intends it 
ſhould ; they are archetypes and effences of modes 
that may exiſt ; and fo are deſigned only for, and 
belong only to ſuch modes, as, when they do exiſt, 
have an exact conformity with thoſe complex ideas. 
The ideas therefore of modes and relations, cannot 
bat be adequate. ; 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of TRUE and FALSE IDEAS. 


81. Truth and falſehood properly belong to propyſutions. 
8 2. Metaphyſical truth contains a tacit propoſition. 
3. No idea, as an appearance in the mind, true or 
falſe. & 4. Ideas, referred ta any thing, may be true of 
falje. & 5. Other mens ideas, real exiſtence, and ſupps: 
ſed real eſſences, are what men uſually refer their ideal 


to. § 6. —8. The cauſe of ſuch references. & 9. Simpl 
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ſaleas may be falſe, in reference to otbers of the fame 

name, but are leaſt liable to be ſo. & 10. Ideas e 
mixed modes maſtliable to be falſe in this ſenſe. & 11. 
Or at leaſt te be thought falſe. §. 12 And why, 


- Y13. As referred to real exiſlences, none of our ideas 


8 can be falſe, but thoſe of ub/lances. S141 6, Firſt, 


Simple ideas in this ſenſe, not falſe, and ꝛbby. H 15. 
Thougb one man's idea of. blue ſhould be different from 


another s. § 17. Secondly, Modes not falſe. I 18. 
Thirdly, Ideas of fub/lances, when falſe. & 19. Truth 
er falſehood always ſuppoſes affirmation or negation. 
§ 20. Ideas, in themſeiues, neither true nor falſe. - 
S 21. But are falſæe; Firſt, When judged agrecuble 


70 another man's idea, without being o. & 22. Se- 


condly, Il ben judged to agree 1b real exiſtence, toben 


| they do not. S 23. Thirdly, When ay adeguate, 


without being ſo, § 24.  Fourthly, IM ben judged 


to repreſent the real eſſence. & 25. Ideas, when 


falſe. & 26. Mare properly ta. be called right er 


Wrong. . | 


$ 1. FHough truth'and falſchood belong, in pro- 
. Priety of ſpeech, only to propoſitions ; . 


yet ideas are oftentimes termed true or falſe, (as 
what words are there that are not uſed with great 


latitude, and with tome deviation from their ſtrict . 
and proper ſignifications ?) Though, 1 think, that 
when ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, 
there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit propoſition, which 
is the foundation of that denomination : as we ſhall 
ſee, if we examine the particular occaſions, where- 
in. they come to be called true or falſe. In all which, 

we ſhall find ſome kind of affirmation or negation, 
which is the reaſon of that denomination. For 
our ideas, being nothing but bare appearances or 
perceptions in. our minds, cannot properly and 


lümply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no 


more than a fingle name of any thing can be ſaid 


to be true or falſe. 


N 3. 52. Tadeed,. 
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' {F 2. Indeed, both ideas and words may be ſaid 
to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe of the word truth, 
as all other things that any way exiſt, are faid to be 
true; i. e. really to be ſuch as they exiſt, Though 
in things called trae, even in that ſenſe, there is, 


perhaps, a ſecret reference to our ideas, looked 


upon as the ſtandards of that truth, which amounts 
to a mental propoſition, though it be uſually not 

taken notice of. wh 1 
$2. But it is not in that metaphyfical ſenſe of 
truth which we inquire here, when we examine, 
whether our ideas are capable of being true or 
falſe; but in the more ordinary acceptation of 
thoſe words: and ſo I ſay, that the ideas in our 
minds being only ſo many perceptions or appear- 
ances. there, none of them are falſe : the idea of 
a Centaur having no more falſchood in it, when it 
appears in our minds, than the name Centaur has 
falſehood in it, when it is pronounced by our 
mouths, or writen on paper. For truth or falſe- 
hood, lying always in ſome affirmation or nega- 
tion, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, 
any of them, of being falſe, till the mind paſſes 
fome judgment on them; that is, affirms or de- 

| nies ſomething of them. | ; 

9 4. Whenever the mind refers any of its ideas 
to any thing extraneous to them, they are then ca- 
pable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the mind, 
in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit ſuppoſition of 
their conformity to that thing: which ſuppoſi- 
tion, as it happens to be true or falſe; ſo the 
ideas themfelves come to be denominated, U he 
moſt uſual caſes wherein this happens, are theſe 
JJ 1 
39 5 Fob, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea it 
has, conformable to that in other mens minds call- 
ed by the ſame common name; v. g. when the 
mind intends or judges its ideas of juſtice, temper 
| | rai, 
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rance, religion, to be the ſame with what other men 
give thoſe names to. | | 


' Secondly, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea i: 
has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real exiſt- 


ence.. I hus the two ideas of a man and a cen- 
taur, ſuppoſed to be the ideas of real ſubſtances, 
are. the one true, and the other falſe ; the one ha- 
ving a conformity to what has really exiſted, the 
other not. 5 0 8 e 

- Thirdly, When the mind refers any of its ideas to 
that real conſtitution and eſſence of any thing, 
whereon all its properties depend : and thus the 
greateſt part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, 
are falfſe. „ | 5 


5 6. Jheſe füppoſitions, the mind is very apt ta- 


eitly to make concerning its own ideas. But yet, if 


we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, if not 


only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. For 


the natural tendency of the mind being towards 
knowledge; and finding, that, if it ſhould proceed 
by, and dwell upon only particular things, its pro- 
greſs would be very flow, and its work endleſs : 
| therefore, to ſhorten its way to knowledge, and 
make each perception the more comprehenſive ; 
the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of the ea- 
ler enlarging its knowledge, either by contempla— 
tion of the things themſelves, that it would know, 
or conference with others about them, is to bind 
| them into bundles, and rank ahem ſo into ſorts, 
that what knowledge it gets of any of them, it may 

thereby with aſſurance extend to all of that ſort ; 
and ſo advance by larger ſteps in that which is its 
great buiinels, knowledge, I his, as 1 have elſe- 
where ſhewa, is the reaſon why ve collect things 
under comprehenſive ideas, with names annexed to 
; ems into genera and ſpecies, i. e. into kinds and 
lorts. . 191 


97. If cherefore we will warily attend to the 
motions of the mind, and obſerve what courſe it 
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uſually takes in its way to knowledge, we hall; 1 
think; find, that the mind wes got any idea, 


which it thinks it may have uſe of, either in con- 
templation or diſcourſe, the firſt thing it does, is 


to abſtract it, and then get a name to it; and ſo 


lay it up in its ſtorehouſe, the memory, as con- 
taining the eſſence of a fort of things 
that name is always to be the mark. Hence it is, 


that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees 


a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he pre- 
ſently aſks what it is, meaning by that inquiry, no- 
thing but the name. As it. the name carried with 
it the knowledge of the ſpecies, or. the eſſence of 
it, whereof it is indeed uled as the mark, and is 
generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
88. But this abſtract idea being ſomething in the 
mind between the things that exiſts, and the: name 
that is given to it; it is in our ideas chat both the 
ee of our knowledge, and the propriety or 
intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, conſiſts. And 
hence it is, that men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, 
that the abſtract ideas they have in their minds, 
are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and the ſame 
alſo, to which the names they give them, do, by 
the uſe and propriety of that language, belong. 
For without this double conformity of their ideas, 
they find they ſhould both think amifſs of things 
themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to o- 
thers. nf 3 ITE | 13 
89. Firſt then, I ſay, that when the truth of 
our ideas is judged of, by the conformity they have 
to the ideas which other men have, and commonly 
ſignify by the ſame name, they may be any of them 
falſe. But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
be ſo miſtaken: becauſe a man, by his ſenſcs, 
and every day's obſervation, may eaſily ſatisfy him- 


ſelf what the ſimple ideas are, which their ſe- 
veral names that are in common uſe ſtand for, 
l | they 
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they being but few in number, and ſuch, as if 
he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the objects they are to be found in. Therefore it is 
ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his names of 


Chap. 32. | 


ſimple ideas; or applies the name red, to the idea 


of green; or the name ſweet, to the idea vitter - 
much leſs are men apt to confound the names of 
ideas, belonging to different ſenſes; and call a c- 
kur, by the name of a tate, &c. Whereby it is e · 
vident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any name, 


are commonly the ſame that others have and 


mean, when they ute the ſame names. 


10. Complex ideas are much more liable to be 


falſe in this reſpect; and the complex ideas of 
mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſubſtan- 


ces ; becauſe in ſubſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which 


the common and unborrowed names of any lan- 
guage are applied to), ſome remarkable ſenſible qua- 
lities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtioguiſh one ſort 


from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe who take a- 


ny care in the uſe oF their words, from applying 


them to ſorts of ſubſtances to which they do not 


at all belong. But in mixed modes, we are much 
more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine 


of ſeveral zRions, whether they are to be called 


Juſtice or cruelty ; liberality or prodigaliiy. And ſo 
in referring our ideas to thoſe of other men, ealled 
by the fame names, ours may be falſe ; and the 1- 
dea in our minds, which we expreſs by the word 


Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that which ought to have 


another name. 
$ 11, Eut whether or no our ideas of 1 


modes are more liable than any ſort, to be diffe . 


rent- from thoſe of other men, which are marked 


by the ſame names; this, at leaſt, is certain, that 


this ſort of, falſchood is much more familiarly at- 


tributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any 


other, When a man is thought to have a falſe i- 


dea of juſtice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for no 04 | 
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ther reaſon, but that his agrees not with the ideas 
which each of thoſe names are the ſigns of 1 in o- 
ther _ 

9 12. The reaſon erde ſeems to me to be 
this, ai the abſtract ideas of mixed modes, being 
mens voluntary combinations of ſuch à preciſe coi- 
lection of ſimple ideas; and fo the eſſence of each 
ſpecies being made by men alone; whereof we have 


no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any where, but 


the name itſelf, or the definition of that name; we 
have nothing elſe to refer theſe our ideas of mixed 
modes to, as a ſtandard, to which we would con- 


form them, but the ideas of thoſe who are thought 


to uſe thoſe names in their moſt proper fignifica- 
tions; and ſo, as our ideas conform, or differ from 
them, they paſs for true or falſe. And thus much 


concerning the truth and falſehood of our ideas, in 


reference to their names. 
F 13, Secondly, As to the truth and falſchood.of 
our ideas, in reference to the real exiſtence of 


things, when that is made the ſtandard of their: 


truth, none of them can be termed kalſe, but on) 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances. 
$ 14. Firft, Our ſimple ideas being barely ſuch 
perceptions, as GoD has fitted us to receive, and 
given power to external objects to produce in us 
by eſtabliſhed laws, and ways, ſuitable to his wil- 
dom and goodneſs, though incomprehenſible to us, 
their truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch ap- 
pearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuit- 
able to thoſe powers he has placed in external ob- 
j ects, or elſe they could not be produced in us: 


and thus anſwering thoſe powers, they are what 


they ſhould be, true ideas, Nor do they become 
halle to any imputation of falfehood, if the mind 
(as in moſt men I believe it does) judges thefe ideas 
to be in the things themfelves. For Gop, in his 


wiſdom, having ſet them as marks of diſtinction in 


ts... whereby we may be able to difcern Top 
thing, 
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ideas Wl thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for 


a 0- Mour uſes, as we have occaſion, it alters not the na- 
ture of our ſimple idea, whether we think, that 
to be Wl the idea of blue be in the violet ieſelf, or in our 
deing mind only; and only the power of producing it by 
- c0i- Ml the texture of its parts, reflecting the particles of 
each light, after a certain manner, to be in the violet 


have itſelf. For that texture in the obje&, by a. regu- 


, but 

; we 
nixed 
con- 


lar and conſtant operation, producing the ſame idea 
of blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh, by our 
eyes, that from any other thing, whether that diſ- 
tinguiſhed mark, as it is really in the violet, be 


5ught MW only a peculiar texture of parts, or elſe that very 
1ifica- colour, the idea whereof, which is in us, is the 
from ¶ exact reſemblance. And it is equally from that 
much {appearance to be denominated blue, whether it be 
as, in. MW that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 
. that cauſes in us that idea: ſince the name blue 
are notes properly nothing, but that mark of diſtinc- 
ce 0 


tion that is in a violet, difcernible only by our 


their: eyes, whatever it conſiſts :in, that being beyond our 


t'only 


hoop diſcern it. 
| and $ 15. Neither would. It carry any imputation of 


in us falſehood to our ſimple ideas, if, by the different 


is wil- ſtructure of our organs, it were ſo ordered, that 
to us, ¶ the ſame object ſhould produce in ſeveral mens 


ch ap- minds different ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if 


e ſuit- ¶ che idea that a violet produced in one man's Bike 
al ob- by his eyes, were the ſame that a marigold produ- 


in us: Ned in another man's, and vice verſa, For ſince 
what chis could never be known; becauſe one man's 
ecome WW mind could not paſs into another man's body, to 


mind WM perceive what appearances were produced by thoſe 
e ideas organs; neither the ideas hereby, nor the names 
in his {Ml would be at all confounded, or any falſehood be in 


tion in either. For all things that had the-texture of a 


n one violet, producing ur the idea which he call - 
thing, == 


capacities diſtinftly to know, and, perhaps, 
would be of leſs uſe to us, if we had facultics to 
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ed blue; and thoſe which had the texture of a mari- 


gold, producing conſtantly the idea which he as 


conſtantly called yellow, whatſoever thoſe appear- 
ances were in his mind, he would be able as-regu- 
larly to diſtinguiſh things for his uſe by thoſe ap. 
pearances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe diſ- 


tinctions, marked by the names blue and yellow, as 


if the appearances, or ideas in his mind, received 
from thoſe two flowers, were exactly the ſame with 
the ideas in other mens minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible ideas produced 


by any object in different mens minds, are moſt 
commonly very near and undiſcernibly alike. For 


which opinion, T think, there might be many rea- 
ſons offered: but that being beſides my preſent bu- 
fineſs, I ſhall not trouble my reader with them; 
but only mind him, that the contrary ſuppoſition, 
if it could be proved, is of little uſe, either for 
the improvement of knowledge, or conveniency 
of life; and ſo we need not trouble ourſelves to 
examine it. : 5 
16. From what has been ſaid concerning our 
ſimple ideas, I think it evident, that our ſimple i- 
deas can none of them be falſe, in reſpect of things 
exiſting without us. For the truth of theſe ap- 
pearances, or perceptions in our minds, conſiſting, 
as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to 
the powers in external objects, to- produce by our 
ſenſes ſuch appearances in - us, and each of them 
being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to the 
power that produced it, and which alone it repre- 
{ents, it cannot upon that account, or as referred 
to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue or yellow, bitter 


or ſweet, can never be falſe ideas; theſe perceptions 


in the mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwer- 
ing the powers appointed by Gop to produce 
them; and ſo are truly what they are, and are in- 

| tended to be. Indeed the names may be miſappli- 
ed ; but that, in this reſpect, makes no falſchood 
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tongue, ſhould call purple, ſcarlet. : 


9. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex ideas of 


modes, in reference to the eſſence of any thing 
really exiſting, be falſe. 
plex idea I have of any mode, it hath no reference 
to any pattern exiſting, and made by nature: it is 
not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other ideas, than 
what it hath; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuch 
a complication of ideas as it does. Thus when 1 
have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, who 
forbears to afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink, and 
cloathing, and other conveniencies of life, as his 
riches and eſtate would be ſufficient to ſupply, and 
his ſtation requires, I have no falſe idea; but ſuch 


Becauſe whatever com- 


an one as repreſents an action, either as I find or 
imagine it; and fo is capable of neither truth nor 
faſehood. But when I give the name fragality, or 
virtue, to this action, then it may be called a falſe 


idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 


idea, to which, in propriety of ſpeech, the name 
of frugality doth belong; or to be conformable to 
that law, which is the ſtandard of virtue and vice. 

§ 18. Thirdy, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
being all referred to patterns in things themſelves, 
may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when look - 
ed upon as the repreſentations of the unknown eſ- 
ſences of things, is ſo evident, that there needs no- 
thing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore paſs over 
that chimerical ſuppoſition, and conſider them as 
collections of ſimple ideas in the mind, taken from 
combinations of ſimple ideas exiſting together con- 
ſtantly in things, of which patterns they are the 
luppoſed' copies: and in this reference of them, 
to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe ideas. 
I. When they put together ſimple ideas, which in 
he real exiſtence of things have no union; as 
when to the ſhape and ſize that exiſt together in 
| horſe, is joined, in the ſame complex idea, the 

Vox, II. 9 — power 


however put together into one in the mind, were 


called a falſe idea of an horſe. 2. Ideas of ſub - 


For either way, the complex idea of geld, being 
of this his complex idea, that of fixedneſs quite, 
Hooked on as an inadequate and imperfect idea, ra- 


pet it puts none together but what do really exiſt 


te mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that 5 
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power of barking like a dog: which three ideas, 
never united in nature; and this therefore may be 


ſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo:falſe, when, from 
any collection of ſimple ideas that do always exiſt 
together, there is ſeparated, by a direct negation, 
any other ſimple idea which is conſtantly joined 
with them. I hus, if to extenſion, ſolidity, fuſi - 
bility, the peculiar weightineſs, and yellow colour 
of gold, any one join in his thoughts the negation 
of a greater degree of fixedneſs than is in lead or 
copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe complex i- 
dea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſim- 
ple ones, the idea of perfect abſolute fixednels, 


made up of ſuch fimple ones as have no union in 
nature, may be termed falſe. . But if he leave out 


without either actually joining to, or ſeparating of 
it from the reſt in his mind, it is, I think, to be 


ther than a falſe one ; fince though it contains 
not all the ſimple ideas that are united in nature, 


together. 

9 19. Though, in compliance with the ordinary 
way of ſpeaking, 1 have thewed in what ſenſe, and 
upon what ground our ideas may be ſometimes 
called true or falſe; yer if we will look a little near- 
er into the matter in all caſes, where any idea 5 
called true or falſe, it is from ſome judgment that 


the we 


true or falſe, For truth or falſchood, being nc 
ver without ſome affirmation or negation, exprcls 
or tacit, it 18 not to be found but where ſigns are 
joined or ſeparated, according to the agreement 
or diſagreement of the things they ſtand for. The 
ſigus we chiefly uſe, are either ideas, or words 
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wherewith we make either mental or verbal pro- 
poſitions, Truth lies in ſo joining or ſeparating. 
theſe repreſentatives, as the things they ſtand for, 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and falſchoo& 
" the contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed here- 
acer, -;-- | 2 

$ 20. Any idea then which we have in our” 
minds, whether conformable or not to the exiſt- 
ence of things, or to any ideas in the minds of o- 
ther men, cannot properly for this alone be called 


falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if they have no- 


thing in them, but what is really exiſting in things 
without, cannot be thought falſe, being exact re- 
preſentations of ſomething: nor yet if they have 
any thing in them, differing from the reality of 
things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe repre- 
ſentations, or ideas of things, they do not repre- 
feat, But the miſtake and falſchood is .; 

§ 21. Fi, When the mind having any idea, it 


| judges and concludes it the ſame that is in other 
mens minds, ſignified by the ſame name; or that 


it is conformable to the ordinary received ſignifica- 


tion or definition of that word, when indeed it 


is not: which is the moſt uſual miſtake in mixed 
modes, though other ideas alſo are liable to it. 
9 22, Secondly, When it having. a complex idea: 


made up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ones, as na- 


ture never puts together, it judges it to agree to a- 
ſpecies of creatures really exiſting ;-as when it joins- 
the weight of tin to the colour, fuſibility, and fix- 
edneſs of gold. | 

§ 23. .Thirdly, When in its complex idea, it has 
united a certain number of ſimple ideas that do 
really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of creatures, but 


| has alſo. left out others, as much inſeparable, it 


judges this to he a perfect complete idea of a ſort 


of things, which really at is not; v. g. having join- 


ed the ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt 
heavy, and. fuſible, it takes that complex idea to be 
Q 2. the- 
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the complete idea of gold, when yet its peculiar 
fixedneſs and ſolubility in «qua regza, are as inſepa- 
rable from thoſe other ideas or qualities of that 
body, as they are one from another. 
$ 24, Fourthly, The miſtake is yet greater, when 
I judge, that this complex idea contains in it the 
real eſſence of any body exiſting ; when at leaſt it 
contains but ſome few or thoſe properties which 
flow from its real eſſence and conſtitution. I ſay, 
only ſome few of thoſe properties ; for thoſe pro- 
perties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive 
powers it has in reference to other things, all that are 
vulgarly known of any one body, and of which the 
complex idea of that kind of things is uſually made, 
are but a very few, in compariſon of what a man, 
that has ſeveral ways tried and examined it, knows 
of that one ſort of things; and all rhat the moſt ex- 
pert man knows, are but few, in compariſon of 
what are really in that body, and depend on its in- 
ternal or eſſential conſtitution. The effence of a 
triangle lies in a very little compaſs, conſiſts in a 
very few ideas: three lines including a ſpace, make 
up that eſſence : but the properties that flow from 
this eſence, are more than can be eaſily known, or 
_ enumerated, So 1 imagine it is in ſubſtances : their 
real eſſences lie in a little compaſs; though the 
properties flowing from that internal conſtitution, 
are endleſs. e {3 brvg lH 
5 25. To conclude ; a man having no notion of 
any thing without him, but by the idea he has of 
it in his mind, (which idea he has a power to call 
by what name he pleaſes), he may, indeed, make 
an idea neither anſwering the reality of things, nor 
agreeing to the ideas commonly ſignified by other 
people's words ; but cannot make a wrong or falſe 
idea of a thing which is no otherwiſe known to 
him, but by the idea he has of it, v. g. when! 
frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of f 
man, and join to this a horſe's head and neck. 
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do not make a falſe idea of any thing; becauſe it 
repreſents nothing without me. But when | call it 
a man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repre- 
ſent ſome real being without me, or to be the 


* 


161 


lame idea that others call by the fame name; 
in either of theſe cafes I may err. And upon this 
account it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe idea; © 
though, indeed, the falſchood lies not in the idea, 
but in that tacit mental propoſition, wherein a 


conformity and reſemblance is attributed to it, 


which it has not. 


But yet, if having framed ſuch - 
an idea in my mind, without thinking, either that 

exiſtence, or the name man or -Tartar, belongs to 
it, 1 will call it -an or Tartar, I may be juſtly . 
thought fantaſtical in the naming ; but not erro- 


neous in my judgment ; nor the idea any way falſe. 


§ 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, that our 
ideas, as they are conſidered by .the mi 
in reference to the proper ſignification of their 
names, or in reference to the reality of things, may 


either 


very fitly be called right or wrong ideas, according 
as. they agree or. diſagree to. . thoſe patterns to 


which they are referred. But. if any one had ra- 


ther call them true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a þerty, 
which every.one has, to call things by thoke names 


he thinks beſt :. though, in. propriety of. ſpeech, 
truth or falſehood will, I think, ſcarce agree to, 
them, but as they, ſome way or other, virtually 


contain in them ſome mental propoſition. The 
ideas that are in a man's mind, ſimply conſidered, 
cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 


inconſiſtent parts are jumbled together. 
ideas are in themſelves right; and the knowledge 


All our. 


about them, right and true knowledge: but when 


we come to refer them to any thing, as to their 


patterns and archetypes, then they are capable of 
being wrong, as far as they. diſagree with ſuch 


archetypes, . 
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0 n A P. XXIII 
Of the ASSOCIATION. of Ipzas.. 


$ x. Something unreaſonable in moſt men. § 2. Net 
wholly from ſelf-love. § 3. Nor from education, 


54. A degree of madneſs. & 5. From a wrong con- 


nection of idzas. & 6. This. connection, how made. 
$ 7. 8. Some antipathies an effect of it. § 9. A 
great cauſe of errours. 5 10.—12., Inſtances. F 13, 
I by time cures ſome diforders in the mind, which 
reaſon cannot. * 14.—16. Farther inſtances 1 the 


effefts of the aſſociation of ideas. F 17. Its inſiuence 


on intellectual habits. $ 18. Obſervable in different 


Fects. § 19. Concluſion. 


1. There is ſcarce any one that does not 
1 obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd to 


him, and is in itſelf really extravagant, in the opi- 
nions, reaſonings, and actions of other men. T he 


leaſt flaw of this kind, if at all different from his 


own, every one is quick - ſighted enough to eſpy in 
another, and will, by the authority of reaſon, for- 
wardly coademn, though he be guilty of much 


greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and con- 
duct, which he never perceives, and will very hard- 


ly, if at all, be convinced of. . 
$ 2. This proceeds not wholly from ſelf. love, 
though that has often a great hand in it Men of 


fair minds, and not given up to the overweening of 


felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in 
many caſes one with amazement hears the arguings, 


and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy man, 
who yields not to the evidence of / reaſon, though 


laid before him as clear as day-light © 
§ 3. This ſort of unreaſonableneſs is uſually im- 
puted to education and prejudice, and for the moſt 


part truly enough, though that reaches not the 


bottom 


name, 


Ventio; 


F. 8 
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bottom of the diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly enough 
whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is 
often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, and prejudice 
is a good general name for the thing itſelf: but yet, 
I think, he ought to look a little farther, who 
Vat would trace this fort of madneſs to the root it 
on. ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence 
this flaw has its original in very ſober and rational 
minds, and wherein it conſiſts  _ 
$ 4. I ſhall be pardoned for calling it by ſo harſh 
a a name as madneſs, when it is conſidered, that op- 
poſition to reaſon deſerves that name, and is really 
madneſs ; and there is ſcarce a man ſo free from 
it, but that if he ſhould always, on all occaſions, 
argue or do as in ſome caſes he conſtantly does, 
would not be thought fitter for bedlam than civil 
converſation. I do not here mean when he is un- 
der the power of an unruly paſſion, but in the 
ſteady calm courſe of his life. 'T hat which will 
yet more apologize for this harſh name, and un- 
grateful imputation on the greateſt part of man- 
kind, 1s, that inquiring a little by the by into the 
nature of madneſs *, I found it to ſpring from the 
very ſame root, and to depend on the very fame 
cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This confidera- 
tion of the thing itſelf, at a time when I thought 
not the leaſt on the ſubje& which I am now treat- 
ing of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this be a weak- 
neſs to which all men are ſo liable; if this be a taint 
which ſo univerſally infe&s mankind, the greater 
care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due 
name, thereby to excite the greater care in its pre- 
vention and cure. CO OEEel bh tdtbe Sr LE La 
$. Some of our ideas hape a natural correſpon- 
dence and connection one with another: it is the 
office and excellency of our reaſon to trace theſe, 
and hold them together in that union and corre- 


Book 11, chap. 11. § 13. 
25 ſpondence 
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ſpondence which is founded in their peculiar be: 
ings, Beſides this, there is another connection of 
ideas wholly owing to chance or cuſtom ; ideas, 
that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be 
ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is very hard 
to ſeparate them; they always keep in company; 
.and the one no ſooner at any time comes into the 
underſtanding, but its affociate appears with it; 
and if they are more than two, which are thus 
united, the whole gang, always inſeparable, ſhew 
themſelves together. YT . 
8 6. This ſtrong combination of ideas, not al- 
lied by nature, the mind makes in itſelf either vo- 
luntarily or by chance: and hence it comes in dit. 
ferent men to be very different, according to their 
different inclinations, educations, intereſts, e. 
Cuſtom ſettles habits of thinking in the under- 
ſtanding, as well as of determining 1n the wall, and 
of motions in the body: all which ſeem to be but 
trains of motion in the animal ſpirits, which once 
ſer a-going, continue in the ſame ſteps they have 
| been uſed to, which, by often treading, are won 
into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it becomes 
eaſy, and, as it were, natural. As far as we can 
comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem. to be pro- 
duced in our minds; or if they are not, this may 
ſerve to explain their following one another in an 
habitual train, when once they are put into that 
track, as well as it does to explain ſuch motions of 
the body. A muſician uſed to any tune, will find 
that let it but once begin in his head, the ideas of 
the ſeveral notes of it will follow one another or- 
derly in his underſtanding, without any care or at: 
| tention, as regularly, as his fingers move orderly 
over the keys of the organ to play out the tune h- 
has begun, though his unattentive thoughts be 
elſewhere a wandering. Whether the naturd 


_ cauſe of theſe ideas, as well as of that regular dan. 
cipg of his fingers, be the motion of his animal 
EE i Wo | ſpirits 
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ſpirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever, 


by this inſtance, it appears to be ſo : but this ma) 
help us a little to conceive: of intellectual habits, 
and of the tying together of ideas. 

§ 7. That there are ſuch aſſociations of them 
made by cuſtom in the minds of moſt men, 1 think 
nobody will queſtion, who has well conſidered 


himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, might be 
| juſtly attributed moſt of the ſympathies and antipa- 
thies obſervable in men, which work as ſtrongly, 


and produce as regular effects as if they were natu- 


ral, and are therefore called fo, though they at firſt 


had no other original but the accidental connection 
of two ideas, which either the ſtrength of the firſt 


impreſſion, or future indulgence ſo united, that 


they always afterwards kept company together in 


that man's mind, as if they were but one idea, 1 


fay, moſt of the antipathies, I do not ſay all, for 
ſome of them are truly natural, depend upon. our 


original confticution, and are born with us; but a 


great part of thoſe which are counted natural, 


would have been known to be from unheeded, 


though, perhaps; early impreſſions, or wanton 


fancies at firſt, which would have been acknow- 


ledged the original of them, if they had been wa- 
rily obſerved. A grown perſon ſurfeiting with ho- 
ney, no ſooner hears the name of it, but his fancy 
immediately carries ſickneſs and qualms. to his ſto- 
mach, and he cannot bear the very idea of it; 


| other ideas of diſlike, and ſickneſs, and vomiting, 


preſently accompany it, and he is diſturbed ; but 


he knows from whence to date this weakneſs, and 


can tell how he got this indiſpoſition : had this 
happened to him by an over doſe of honey, when 


| a child, all the ſame effects would have followed, 


but the cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the 
antipathy counted natural, | | 


y 8. I mention this not out of any great necef- 


ſity there is in this preſent argument to diſtinguiſh 


nicely 
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nicely: between natural and acquired antipathies, 
but | take notice of it for another purpoſe, viz. 


that thoſe who have children, or the charge of their 


education, would think it worth their while dili- 
gently to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue 
conncction of ideas in the minds of young people. 


This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of laſting impreſ- 


ſions; and though thoſe relating to the health of 
the body, are by diſcreet people minded and fenced 


_ againſt; yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which 


relate more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate 
in the underſtanding, or paſſions, have been much 
leſs heeded than the thing deſerves; nay, thoſe re- 
lating purely to the underſtanding, have, as J ſu- 
ſpect, been by moſt men wholly overlooked. 

89. This wrong connection in our minds of 
ideas, in themſelves, looſe and independent one of 


another, has ſuch an influence, and is of ſo great 
force to ſet us awry in our actions, as well moral 


as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and notions them- 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one thing that 
deſerves more to be looked afte. 

8 10. The ideas of goblins and pprigbis, have 
really no more to do with darkneſs, than light; 
yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on 


the mind of a child; and raiſe them there together, 


poſſibly he ſhall. never be able to ſeparate them a- 

gain ſo long as he lives; but darkneſs ſhall ever 
afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and 

they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 

the one than the other. | es 

811. A man receives a ſenſible injury from an- 


other, thinks on the man and that action over and 


over, and by ruminating on them ſtrongly or much 


in his mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas together, 


that he makes them almoſt one; never thinks on 
the man, but the pain and diſpleaſure he ſuffered, 
comes into his mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce dil- 
tinguiſhes them, but has as much an averſion 1 

| 5 l 
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the one as the other. Thus hatreds are often be- 


gotten from flight and almoſt innocent occaſions, 


and quarrels propagated and continued in the 

world. | oy | = £3 1 3 
$12. A man has ſuffered pain or ſickneſs in any 

place; he ſaw his friend die in ſuch a room: 


though theſe have, in nature, nothing to do one 
with another, yet when the idea of the place occurs 


to his mind, it brings (the impreſſion being once 


made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with it; he 


confounds them in his mind, and can as little bear 
the one as the other. 


6 13. When this combination is ſettled, and 


whilft it laſts, it is not in the power of reaſon to 


help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas 


in our minds, when they are there, will operate 


according to their natures and circumſtances; and 


here we ſee the cauſe why time cures certain affec- 
tions, which reaſon, though in the right, and al- 
lowed to be ſo, has not power over, nor is able a- 
gainſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to 


| hearken to it in other caſes. The death of a child, 
| that was the daily delight of his mother's eyes, and 


joy of her ſoul, rends from her heart the whole 
comfort of her life, and gives her all the torment 
imaginable : uſe the conſolations of reaſon in this 
caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to one on 


the rack, and hope to allay, by rational diſcourſes, 
the pain of his joints tearing aſunder : till time has, 


by diſuſe, ſeparated the ſenſe of that enjoyment, 


and its loſs, from the idea of the child returning to 
her memory, all repreſentations, though never ſo 
| reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, in 


whom the union between theſe ideas is never diflol- 
ved, ſpend their lives .in .mourning, and carry an 
incurable ſorrow to their graves. 1 

§ 14. A friend of mine knew one perfectly cured 
of madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive operation. 
Lhe gentleman who was thus recovered, with great 
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_ excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that trunk 


* oy * © * 


ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledgment, owned the wa 
cure all his life after, as the greateſt obligation he pla 
could have received; but whatever gratitude and its 
reaſon ſuggeſted to him, he could never bear the ſuſ 

cur 


ſight of the operator: that image brought back 
with it the idea of that' agony which he ſuffered {we 
from his hands, which was too mighty and intole- av 


rable for him to endure. 


§ 15. Many children, imputing the pain they en - few 
dured at ſchool to the books they were corrected not 


5 for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book be- nat. 


comes their averſion, and they are never reconciled $. 
to the ſtudy and uſe of them all their lives after; con 
and thus reading becomes à torment to them, thor 


which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the Mat 


great pleaſure of their lives. There are rooms mu 
convenient enough, that ſome men cannot ſtudy in, the 
and fathions of veſſels, which, though never ſo be a 
clean and commodious, they cannot drink out of, N 
and that by reaſon of ſome accidental ideas which idea 
are annexed to them, and make them offenſive; be li 
and who is there that hath not obſerved ſome man Le 
to flag at the appearance, or in the company of don A 
| ſome, certain perſon, not otherwiſe ſuperiour to Pole. 
| him, but becauſe having once, on ſome occaſion, ON 
got the aſcendant, the idea of authority and di- ue. 
ſtance goes along with that of the perſon? and he, 2 
that has been thus ſubjected, is not able to ſeparate 0 A 
—_ „ oo 
916. Inſtances of theſe kinds are ſo plentiful I ©, 
every where, that if 1 add one more, it is only for r i 
the pleaſant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gen- ae 


tleman, who having learned to dance, and that to ſelf = 
» 


great perfection, there happened to ſtand an odd reafon 


trunk in the room where he learned. The idea of We taſk 
this remarkable piece of houſehold ſtuff had ſo of 5 
mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all bi one 01 
dances, that though in that chamber he could dance | 


Was 
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and thenefore there muſt be ſomething that blinds 


leads men of ſincerity blindfold for common ſenſe, 


as, if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, de- 


tother conſiderations, about theſe (1 know not 


Of the -affeciation: of” idaas. Book IL 
what all pretend to, i. e. to purſue truth ſincer ely; 


their underſtandings, and makes them not ſee the 
Falſehood of hat av; they embrace for real truth. 
That which. thus captivates their reaſons, and 


will, when examined, be found to be what we are 
Ipeaking of: ſome independent ideas of no alliance 
10 One another, are by education, cuſtom, and the 
conſtant din of bake party, ſo Lode in their 
minds, chat they ahrays appear there together, and 
they can no more ſeparate them in their thoughts, 
than if they were but one idea, and they operate 


monſtration to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to non- 


ſenſe, and 5s the foundation of the greateſt, 1 had 


almoſt ſaid, of all the errours in the world; or if 
it does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dan- 


gerous one, ſince, ſo far as it obtains, it hinders 


men from ſeeing and examining. When two things, 
in themſelves disjoined, appear to the ſight con- 
ſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe things rivetted, 


_ - ayhich are na where will you begin to rectify the 


miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that they have 
been accuſtomed fo to join in their minds as to fub- 


4ion of them in their minds hath to them made in 
effect but one, fils their heads with falſe views, and 
their reaſonings with fate conſequences, 
& 19. Having thus given an account of the or- 
ginal, ſorts, and extent of our ideas, with ſeverd 


ſtitute one for the other, and, as | am apt to think, 
often without perceiving it grate >». ? "This, 

" \hilſt they are under the deceit of it, makos them $ 1. 
incapable of conviction, and they applaud them: 9; 
ſelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed from 
they are contending for errour; and the confuſion BW n! 
of two different ideas, Which a cuſtomary connec 
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knowledge; tlie method I at firft: propoſed to my- 
ſelf, would now require, that: ffiould immediate- 
ly proceed to ſhew, what %, the underſtanding 
makes of them, and what 4newledge we have by 
them. This was that, which, in the firſt general 
view [ had of this ſubject, was all that. I thought I. 
thould have to do: but, upon a neareriapproach,. 
L find that there is fo cloſe a connection between 
Ink As and Worps; and our abſtract ideas, and. 
general words have ſo conſtant a: relation one to- 
another, that it is impoſlible to ſpeak clearly and 
diſtinctiy of our knowledge, which all conſiſts in- 
propoſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the nature, 
uſe, and ſignification of language; which there 
tore muſt be the bufinefs of the next book. 
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| Fr. dan fitted te form articulate ſounds. 8 POP ©" 


make them 'figns of idras. & 3. 4, To make general 
ns. & 5+ Words ultimately derived from fuch as - 
fant ſenſible ideas... F.6. Diftribution, 


9 


JOD having deſigned man for a ſociable \ 
I creature, made him not only with an 
= inclination, and under a. neceflity to 
have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; bur 
furniſhed him alſo with language, which was to be 
the great inſtrument and common tie of ſociety. - 
Man'therefore had by nature his organs ſo 3 . 
g 0.2 ed, 


172 _ Of words, or language: in general. Book III. 


ed, as to be fir to frame articulate ſounds, which 
we call words. But this was not enough to pro- 
duce language; for parrots, and ſeveral other 
dirds, will be taught to make articulate ſounds diſ- 
tinct enough, which yet, by no means, are capable 
ln ⅛ ͤ ͤͤ—— „ bot ws; 
95 2. Beſides articulate: ſounds therefore, it was 
lade aer that he ſhould be able to uſe theſe 


F 
* 


ſounds, as figns of internal conceptions; and 30 

nike them ſtand as marks for the ideas within his 
own mind, whereby they might be made known to 
others, and the-thoughts of mens minds be con- 
veyed from one to another. 1 10 


9 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make 
words ſo: uſeful as they ought to be. It is not 
enough for the perfection of language, that ſounds 
can be made ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can 
| be-lo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral parti- 
cular things: for the multiplication of words would 
have perplexed their uſe, had every particular 
thing need of a diſtin name to be ſignified by, 
To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a 
_ | Farther improvement in the uſe of general terms, 
whereby one word was made to mark a multitude 
| of particular exiſtences : which advantageous uſe of 
' ſounds was obtained only by the difference of the 
ideas they were made ſigns of. "Thoſe names be- 
coming general, which are made to ſtand for gene- 
ral ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where 
the ideas they are uſed for are particular. 
$ . Beſides theſe names which ſtand for ideas, 
there be ether words which men make uſe of, not 
to ſignify any idea, but the want or abſence of ſome 
ideas ſimple or complex, or all ideas together; 
luch as are nibil in Latin, and in Engliſh, ignorance 
and barrennefſs, All which negative or privative 
words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or 
ſignify no ideas; for then they would be perfectly 
| . 1 re eg inſignificant 
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infignificant ſounds: but they relate to poſitive 
ideas, and ſignify their abſen ce. 
9 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards che ori - 
ginal of all our notions and knowledge, if we re- 
mark, how great a dependence our words have on 
common ſenfible ideas; and how thoſe which are{ - 
made uſe of to ſtand for actions and notions quite, 
removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from thence, ]. 
and from obvious ſenſible ideas are transferred to 
more abſtruſe ſigniſications, and made to ſtand far 
ideas that come not under the cognifance of aur 
jenſes ; v. g. to imagine, apprabend, comprehend, ad- 
bene, concsive, inftill, difgu/t, diſturbunce, tranguillity, 
&c; are all words taken from the operations of ſen - 
ſible things, and applied to certain modes of thinks . 
ing. Spirit, in its primary figoification, is breath; 
angel, a meſſonger: and I doubt not, but if we 
could trace them to their ſources, we ſhould find, 
in all languages, the names, which ſtand for things 
that fall not under our ſenſes, to have had theig 
firſt riſe from ſenſible ideas. By which we may give _ 


ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of notions the 


were, and whence derived, which filled their minds, 
who were the iſt: beginners of languages; and - 
how nature, even in the naming of things, una- 
wares ſuggeſted to men the originals and principles 
of albtheir knowledge: whilſt, to give names, that 


| might make known to others any operations they 


felt in themſelves, or any other ideas, that came 
not under their ſenſes, they were fain to:borrow - 
words: from ordinary known ideas of. ſenſation, by 
that means to make others the more eaſily to con: 
ceive thoſe operations they experimented in them- - 
ſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appear- 


| ances ; and then when they had got known and 


agreed names, to ſignify thoſe: internal operations 


Jof their own. minds, they were ſufficiently furniſh- - 


ed to make known, by words, all their other ideas 5 
unce they could conſiſt of nothing, but either. of 
. a * __ outward .: 
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- outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward: ope- 
rations of their minds about them ; we having, as 
has been proved, no ideas at all; but what origi- 

nally come either from ſenſible objects without, or 
What. we feel within ourſelves, from the inward 
workings of our own: ſpirits, of which we are con- 
Rome to ourſelves within. 

9 6. But'to'underſtand betten the 5 and —. 
of language, as ſubſervient to inſtruction and 
| appar it will be convenient to conſider, _ 

Fi, To what it is chat names, in the ule of 

ö language, are immediately applied. 

'Szcondly,” Since all (except proper) names are ge- 
ribrkl; and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that 
ſingle thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things, it 
will be neceflary to conſider, in the next place, 

what the ſorts 15 kinds, or, if you rather like the 

Latia names, what the ſpecies and genera of things 

are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to 

be made. © Thefe being, as they ought, well look- 
ed into, we ſhall the better come to find the 
right uſe of words; the natural advantages and 
defects of language; and the remedies that ought 
to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniencies of ob- 
ſcurity or uncertainty in the ſignification of words, 
without which it is impoſſible to diſcourſe with 
any clearnefs, or order, concerning knowledge; 
which being converſant about propoſitions, and 
thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater 
connection with words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 

Theſe conſiderations, therefore, ſhall "ve the 
matter of the Ty TIT. 
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> alas who uſes them. & 4. Words of en ſecretly re- 
as Ferred; Firſt, To the ideas in other mens minds. 
i- 98 5+ Secondly, To the reality of things. & 6. Words, 
or by uſe, 54 eæcite ideas. & 7. Mords often uſed 
rd without 7 gniſication. & 8. Their ſignification- per- 
n- ꝙ9õLsꝛ my ˙²˙⁵r¶.n ! ̃⁊è⁊ ; ᷑ 


rce Lr. /F AN, though- ke - hath great variety of 


and | thoughts, and ſuch, from which others, 
ET as well as himſelf, might receive profit and de- 
> Of light; yet they are all within his own breaſt, invi- 
ſible,” and hidden from others, nor can of them- 
ſelves be made appear. Thie comfort and advan- 


tage of ſociety, not being to be had without com- 
munication of thoughts, it was neceſſary, chat man 


this purpoſe, nothing was fo fit, either for plenty, 


with ſo much eaſe and variety, he found himſelf 
able to make. 1 hus we may conceive how wards, 
which were by nature ſo well adapted to that pur- 
pole, come to be made uſe of hy men, as the ſigns 
of their ideas ; not by any natural connection, that 
there is between particular articulate ſounds and 
certain ideas, for then there would be but one 
language. amongſt all men; but by a voluntary im- 
poſition, whereby ſuch a word is made arbitrarily 
the mark of ſuch an idea. I he uſe then of words 
is to be ſenſible marks of ideas; and the ideas the 
| ſtand for, are their proper and immediate ſignifi- 
. TS 50g | bags ©. 1141 
92. The uſe men have of theſe marks, being 
either to record their own thoughts for the afliſt- 
ance of their own: memory; or, as it were, to 
bring out their ideas, and lay them before the view 
of others: words, in their primary or immediate 
bgnification, ſtand for nothing, but che ideas ip 


ſhould find out fome. external ſenſible ſigns, where, 
by thoſe inviſible, 1deas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For 


or quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, which, 


— ——— — — ne 7 — ran * — 
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- outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward ope- 
rations of their minds about them ; we having, as 


- 


has been proved, no ideas at all; but what origi- 


nally come either from ſenſible objects without, or 


what. we feel within ourſelves, from the inward 
workings of our own: m_— of which. we are con- 


owe to'ourſelves within. 


9 6. but to underſtand betben che uſe and. ſake 


of language, as ſubſervient to inſtruction and 


de: it will be convenient to conſider, 
Fi, To what it is that names, in the uſe of 


| language, are immediately applied. 


Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are ge- 
nerd and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that 
ſingle thing, but for ſorts and ranks of things, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, 

what the ſorts {6 kinds, or, if you rather like the 
Latia names, what the ſpecies and genera of things 
are; wherein they conſiſt ; and how they come to 
be fade?! Theſe being, as they ought, well look- 
ed into, we ſhall the better come to find the 
right uſe of words; the natural advantages and 
defects of language ; and the remedies that ought 
to be uſed, to avoid the inconveniencies of ob- 
fcurity or uncertainty in the ſignification of words, 
without which it is Impoſſible to diſcourſe with 
any clearnefs, or order, concerning knowledge; 
which being converſant about propoſitions; and 
thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater 
connection with words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 
Theſe conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the 
matter of the ene chapters. 15 
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l. Chap. 2 Of the fignification of wordt. 375 
> ideas who uſes them. & 4. Words. ofirm-fecretly re- 
as , ferred; Firſt, To. the ideas in other mens minds. 
i- 95. Secondly, To the reality of things. & 6. Wordt, 
or c ufe, 1245 excite ideas. & 7. Mords often uſed 
rd without fignification... & 8. Their ſignification- per- 


pee WE $1 N AN, chough he hath great variety of 
| thoughts, and ſuch, from which others, 
as well as himſelf, might receive profit and de- 
> of light; yet they are all within his own breaſt, invi- 
ſible, and hidden from others, nor can of them- 


tage of ſociety, not being to be had without com - 
munication of thoughts, it was neceſſary, that man 


by thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts are 


this purpoſe, nothing was fo fit, either for plenty, 
or quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, which, 


able to make. U hus we may conceive how wards, 
which were by nature ſo well adapted to that pur- 
pole, come to be made uſe of hy men, as the ſigns 
of their ideas; not by any natural connection, that 
there 1s between particular articulate ſounds and 
certain ideas, for then there would be but one 
language amongſt all men; but by a voluntary im- 
poſition, whereby ſuch a word, is made arbitraril 

the mark of ſuch an idea. I he uſe then of words 
is to be ſenſible marks of ideas; and the ideas they 


cation, : | | | | 1-17 $ 
( 2. The uſe men have of theſe marks, being 


ance of their own; memory; or, as it were, to 
bring out their ideas, and lay them before the view 


of others: words, in their primary or immediate 
ns of b. bgnification, ſtand for nothing, but the ideas in 


the 


ſelves be made appear. The comfort and advan- 


ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible ſigns, wheres . 


made up of, might be made known to others. For 


with ſo much eaſe and variety, he found himſelf 


ſtand for, are their proper and immediate fignifi- 


either to record their own thoughts for the affiſt- 


* 
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the mind of him that\nſes them, how - imperfectly 
ſoever, or careleſsly thoſe ideas are collected from 
the things which they are ſuppoſed to e cg 
When a man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he may 
de underſtood; and the end of- ſpeech is, that thoſe 
ſounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to 
the hearer. U hat then which words are the marks 
of, are the ideas of the ſpeaker: nor can any one 
apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing 
elſe, but the ideas, that he himſelf hath. For this 
would be to make them ſigns of his own concep - 
tions, and yet apply them to other ideas; which 
would be to make them ſigns, and not ſigns of his 
ideas at the fame time; and fo, in effect, to have no 
ſignifleation at all. Words being voluntary ſigns, 
they cannot be voluntary ſigns impoſed by him on 
things he knows not. That would be to make 
them ſigus of nothing; ſounds without ſignification. 
A man cannot make his words the ſigns either ot 
qualities in things, or of .conceptions in the mind 
of another, whereof he has none in his own, 'T il! 
he has ſome ideas of his own, he. cannot ſuppolc 
them to correſpond with the conceptions of an- 
other man; nor can he uſe any ſigns for them: 
for thus they would be the ſigas of he knows not 
what, which is in truth to be the ſigns of nothing. 
But when he repreſents to himſelf other mens 
ideas, by ſome. of his own, if he conſent to give 
them the ſame names that other men do, it is ſtill 
to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and not to 
ideas that he has not. FR | 
8 3. 1his is fo neceſſary in the uſe of language, 
that in this reſpect the knowing and the ignorant, 
the learned and unlearned, uſe the words they 
ſpeak, with any meaning, all alike. I hey, in 
every man's mouth, ſtand for the ideas he has, and 
which he would expreſs by them. A child having 
taken notice of nothing in the metal he hears call 
ed gold, but the bright, ſhining, eee, 
STE = 0 


F 
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m that colour, and nothing elſe; and therefore calls 
t. the ſame colour in a peacock's tail, gold. Another, 
ay chat hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, 
fe great weight; and then the ſound gold, when he 
to uſes it, ſtands for a complex idea of a ſhining, yel- 
rks low, and very weighty ſubſtance. Another adds to 
ne thoſe qualities, fuſibility: and then the word gold, 


ing to him, fignifies a body, bright, yellow, fuſible, 
this and very heavy. Another adds malleability. Each 


<p- of theſe uſes equally the word gold, when they 
nich have occaſion to expreſs the idea which they have 
his applied it to: but it is evident, that each can ap- 
e no ply it only to his own idea; nor can he make 


he applies the word gold only to his own idea of 


gus, it ſtand, as a fign of ſuch a complex idea as he 
n on has net. F 8 
make 6 4. But though words, as they are uſed by men, 
tion. can properly and immediately ſignify nothing but 
er of che ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker ; yet 
mind they in their thoughts give them a ſecret reference 
'Till e two other things & ; ; 


ppoſc Fit, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks of 


an- che ideas in the minds alſo of other men, with whom 
hem : ¶ chey communicate: for elſe they ſhould talk in 
vain, and could not be underſtood, if the ſounds 
they applied to- one idea, were ſuch as by- the 
hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak 
two languages. But, in this, men. ſtand not uſual; 
ly to examine, whether the idea they, and thoſe 
they diſcourſe with, have in their minds, be the 


mens 
to give 

t is ſtill 
not to 


nguage, WF they imagine, in the common acceptation of that 
,norant language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the idea 
ds they ey make it a ſign of, is preciſely. the ſame, to 
hey, in "hich the underſtanding men of that country ap-: 
has, ane ly that-name. 1 FU EY ö oY SY 2305>.21 l 

having d. Secondly, Becauſe men would not be thought 
ears call: WP talk barely of their own imaginations, but of, 

colour, Hungs as really they are; thereforethey often ſup; 

X | | 


ame: but think it enough, that they uſe the word, 


„ 
1 
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poſe | 
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ole their words to ſtand alſo for the reality of 
things, But this relating more particularly to ſub- 
ſtances, and their names, as perhaps. the former 
does to ſimple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of 
theſe two different ways of applying words more at 
large, when we come to treat of the names of mix- 
ed modes, and ſubſtances, in particular: though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting 
the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity 
and confuſion into their ſignification, whenever we 
make them ſtand for any thing, but thoſe ideas we conf 
have in our own minds. 3 
6 6. Concerning words alſo, it is farther to be figni 
conſidered : F, That they being immediately MW fectl 
j the fipris of mens ideas; and, by that means, the often 
inſtruments whereby men communicate their con- langt 
ceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe thoughts WM ſigns 
and imaginations they have within their own £0 m- 
breaſts, there comes, by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a no or 


connection betweeg certain ſounds, and the ideas fame 
they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as WW uſe th 
readily excite certain ideas, as if the objects them- WM the | 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actual. that p 
ly affect the ſenſes: Which is maniteſtly ſo in all he cor 
obvious ſenſible qualities; and in all ſubſtances, WW 25 mu- 
that frequently and fanvliarly octur to us. Point 1 
5 7. Secondly, That: though the proper and im- the mc 
| mediate fſignification of words, are ideas in the It is tr 
mind of the ſpeaker ;- yet becauſe, by familiar uſe ¶ Priates 
from our cradles, we come to learn certain articu WW guages, 
late ſounds very perfectly, and have them readily IM ſound, 
on our tongues, and always at hand in our memo: dea, he 
ries; but yet are not always careful to examine, ot that un 
ſettle their ſignifications perfectly, it often happens i che he: 
that men, even when they would apply chemſehe ſpeakin: 


erer be 
words 7 
Ing, or 
de add: 


to an. attentive conſideration, do ſet their thought 
more on words than things. Nay, becauſe words ar 
may of them learned before the ideas are known #0 
| which they ſtand ; therefore ſome, not only a 


1 
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2 

af but men, ſpeak ſeveral words, no otherwiſe than par- 
* rots do, only becauſe they have learned them, and 
mo have been accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds, But ſo far 


as words are of uſe and ſignification, ſo far is there 


idea; and a deſignation, that the one ſtands for the 
other : whithout which application of them, they 
are nothing but ſo much inſignificant noiſe. 

$ 8. Words, by long and familiar uſe, as has 
been faid, come to excite in men certain ideas, ſo 
conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſuppoſe 
a natural connection between them. But that they 
ſignify only mens peculiar ideas, and that by a per- 
fectly arbitrary impofition, is evident, in that they 


Pnguage) the ſame ideas we take them to be the 
ſigns o | 

to make words ſtand for what ideas he pleaſes, that 
no one hath the power to make others have the 
fame ideas in their minds, that he has, when they 
uſe the fame words that he does. And therefore 
the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the poſſeſſion of 
that power which ruled the world, acknowledged, 
he could not make a new Latin word: which was 
as much as to ſay, that he could not arbitrarily ap- 


| the months and common language of his ſubjects. 
It is true, common ule, by a tacit conſent, appro- 
praates certain ſounds to certain ideas in all lan- 
guages, which fo far limits the ſignification of that 


that unlefs a man's words excite the fame ideas in 
| the hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in 
(peaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But what- 
lever be the conſequence of any man's ufing of 

words differently, either from their general mean- 


tion, 


a conſtant connection between the ſound and the 


often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the ſame 


: and every man has ſo inviolable a liberty, 


point what idea any found ſhould be a ſign of, in 


ſound, that unleſs a man applies it to the ſame i- 
dea, he does not ſpeak properly: and let me add, 


ing, or the particular ſenſe of the perſon to whom 
de addreſſes them, this is certain, their ſignifica- 
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Book III. 


tion, in his uſe of them, is limited to his bauen and 
"Me can ade e of W elle. e 


2 


e 
c GENERAL Teams. 


$ 1. The greateft part of words general, & 2. . 
very particular thing to have a, name, 1s impoſſible, 
9 3. 4. And welt $ 5. IVhat things have proper 
names. g 6.—8. How general words are made. 5 9. 
ener 1 are not hing but abſtradt ideas. F 10. 
My the genus is ordinarily made uſe of in di- 

ſuitians. T 11. General and univerſal are creatures 
inf the under/landing. & 12. Alſtract ideas are the 
Eſences of the genera and ſpecies. I 13. They ar: 
the workmanſhip of the under/landing, but have their 

: | foundation. in the fimilitude. of things.  t4. Each 
., diſtinct atftraf idea is a diſtinci eſſence. & 1 5. Kea! 
and nominal eſſence, & 10. Conſtant connection be- 

tween the name and nominal eſſence. § 17. Suppo- 
ſition that ſpecies are diſtinguiſbed by their real Hen 

ces, uſeleſs. & 18. Real and nominal eſſence, the 
fame in e, ideas and modes, different in jub/tances. 
fences, ingenerable and ee. § 20. 


Ke ation. 

$ "a er, things that exiſt pages 8 it 
may perhaps be thought reaſonable, that 

words, which ought to be conformed to things, 


” ſhould be ſo too, 1 mean in their ſignification : but 


yet we find the quite contrary. The far greatci 
part of words, that make all languages, are gene: 
ral terms: which has not been the effect of neg- 


$2. Firft, It is impoſſible that every particular thing 
ſhould have a diſtinct peculiar name. For the lig: 
nification and uſe of words, depending on that 
conncctios 


, % 
\ 
: * 


80 ; 
uſeleſ 


end © 
names 
them 

names 


they 


when, 
organ: 
who h 


I ſpeak 
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connection, which the mind makes between its i- 


and deas and the ſounds it uſes as ſigns of them, it is 
neceflary, in the application of names' to things, 
that the mind ſhould have diſtin ideas of the 
things, and retain alſo the particular name that 
priation to that idea; But it is beyond the power of 
Busen capacity to frame and retain diſtinct ideas 
of all the particular things we meet with : every 


251 bird and beaſt men ſaw; every tree and plant, 
Hible. that affected the ſenſes, could not find a place in 
Tay the moſt capacious underſtanding. If it be looked 
99. on, as an inſtance of a prodigious memory, that 
5 2 ome generals have been able to call every ſoldier in 
1 their army by his proper name; we may eaſily find 
a , a reaſon, why men have never attempted to give 
15 * names to each ſheep in their flock, or crow that 
= 1 flies over their heads; much leſs to call every leaf 


— 


WD. by a peculiar name. 8 5 
Kea 90 3. Stcondly, If it were poſſible, it would yet be 


"Fad of plants, or grain of ſand that came in their way, 
* C 1 | N a 


ion be- 


Supp 


end of language. Men would in vain heap up 
al ger names of particular things, that would not ſerve 
1% them to communicate their thoughts. Men learn 
ſtances. names, and uſe them in talk with others, only that 
90 20. they may be underſtood : which is then only done 


organs of ſpeech, excites in another man's mind, 
who hears it, the idea I apply it to in mine, when 
| I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by names applied 


alars, | 
ble, that 


thing: © particular things, wh-reof I alone having the i- 
on: bu deas in my mind; the names of them could not be 
- greatel WY ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who was not 
re gene acquainted with all, thoſe very particular things, 
of neg Bil wich had fallen under my notice. ; "ho 
ity. d 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible, 
e which 7! think is not; yet a diſtinct name for eve- 
T1 8 


* 


particular thing would not be of any great uſe 
„ De for 


4 on that 
onncéëti 


belongs to every one, with its peculiar appro- 


uſeleſs; becauſe it would not ſerve to the chief 


when, by ufe or conſent, the ſound 1 make by the 
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for the improvement of knowlege : which, though 
- founded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by ge- 
neral views; to which, things reduced into forts 
under general names, are properly ſubſervient. 
Theſe, with the names belonging to them, come 
within ſome compaſs, and do not multiply every 
moment, beyond what either the mind can contain, 
or uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, men have, 
for the moſt part, ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to 
hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular 
things, by appropriated names, where convenience 
demands it. And therefore in their own ſpecies, 
which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular perſons, 
they make uſe of proper names; and their diſtin 
individuals have diſtinct denominationsss. 
85. Beſides perſons, countries alſo, cities, rivers, 
mountains, and other the like diſtinctions of place, 
have uſually found peculiar names, and that for 
the ſame reaſon ; they being ſuch as men have often 
an occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, 
ſet before others in their diſcourſes with them, 
And 1 doubt not, but if we had reaſon to mention 
particular horſes, as often as we have to mention 
particular men, we ſhould have proper names for 


the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce- WW agreer 
phalus would be a word as much in uſe, as Alex. reſem| 
ander. And therefore we ſce that amongſt jockeys, 8 they b 
horſes have their proper names to be known and they f 
diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their ſervants: WF 3nd to 
becauſe, amongſt them, there is often occaſion for ex 
mention this or that particular horſe, when he vB ral na. 
out of fight. 5 W . nothin 
96 6. 1 he next thing to be conſidered is, how g dea th 
neral words come to be made. For fince all thing that w. 
that exiſt are only particulars, how come we "8 5 com: 
general terms, or where find we thoſe general 1 y 8. 
tures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? Words be 8cneral 
come general, by being made the figns of genen o mo! 
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they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe indivi- 


e Often 7 | 
duals; and the names of nurſe. and mamma the 


ugh ideas : and ideas become general, by ſeparating 
ge- from them the circumſtances of time, and place, 
lorts and any other ideas, that may determine them to 
jent. this or that particular exiſtence. By this way of 
ome abſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting; 
very more individuals than one; each of which, having 
tain, in it a conformity to that abſtract idea, is, as we 
nave, JJ TD HEN gots 57 fr 3 
as to 957. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it 5 
cular will not perhaps be amiſs to trace our notions and T 
lence names from their beginning, and obſerve by what 1 | is 
ecies, degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge ; | 
they our ideas from our firſt infancy.. There is nothing. 3 
ſons, more evident, than that the ideas of the perſons 9 
iſtinct children converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone), | | 
are like the perſons themſelves, only particular. $ 
rivers, The ideas of the nurſe, and the mother, are well! : 
place, framed in their minds; and, like pidtures: of them ; 
at for there, repreſent only thoſe individuals. The names 
ö 
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were 

4 5 child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe perſons. l 
vention Afterwards, when time, and a larger acquaintance, 
\ention has made them obſerve, that there are a great ma- 1 
nes for ny other things in the world, that in ſome common 

| Buce: agreements: of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualities, f 
8 Alex: reſemble their father and mother, and thoſe perſons ; 
ocke)$, they have been uſed to, they frame an idea, which ; 
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vun and they find thoſe many particulars do partake in; ö 

rvants: and to that they give, with others, the name 7a, 

aſton 10 for example. And thus they come to have a gene- [ 
: 


ral name, and a general idea: wherein they make 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex i- 


en hel 


how g. dea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane. 
11 ching that which: is peculiar to each, and retain only what 
- we e common to them all. 

zeral ni: y 8. Ey the ſame way, that they come by the 
ords be Seneral name and idea of man, they eaſily advance 
f gene! 0 more general names and notions, For obſer- 
ideas! eee e. 2 ving, 
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ving, that ſeveral things that differ from their idea 
of man, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
under that name, have yet certain qualities, where- 
in they agree wick man, by retaining only thoſe 
qualities, and uniting them into one iden, they have 
again another and a more general idea; to which 
having given a name, they make a term of a more 
comprehenſive extenſion ; which new. idea is made, 
not by any new addition, but only, as before, by 
leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other propertics 
ſignified by the name man, and retaining only a 
body, with life, fenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, 
comprehended under the name animal, | _ 
Fo. That this is the way whereby men firſt form- 
ed general ideas, and general names to them, I 
think, is fo evident, that there needs no other 
proof of it, but the conſidering of a man's ſelf, or 
others, and the ordinary proceedings of their minds 
in knowledge : and he that thinks general, Natures 
or notions are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract and 
partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt 
from particular exiftences, will, I fear, be at a loſs 
where to find them. For let any one reflect, and 
then tell me, wherein does his idea of man differ 
from that of Peter and Pau; or his idea of hor/: 
from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving ouj 
ſomething that is peculiar to each individual; and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex ideas 
of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as they are found 
to agree in? Of the complex ideas ſignified by the 
names man and horſe, leaving out but thoſe part: 
culars wherein they differ, and retaining only tho: 
wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a new diſ- 
tin& complex idea, and giving the name animal to 
it, one has a more general term, that comprehencs WW 
with man, ſeveral other creatures. Leave out o 
the idea of animal, ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, 
and the remaining complex idea, made up of the 
remaining ſimple ones of body, life, and nouriſh BF 
| | ment, 15 
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ment, becomes a more general one, under the more: 
comprehenſive term, vivens, And not to dwelt 
longer upon this particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by 
the ſame way the mind. proceeds to Body, ſub/tance, 


and at laſt to berng, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, 


which ſtand for any of our ideas whatſoever, To 
conclude, this whole myſtery of genera and ſpecies, 
which make ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are, 
with juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is no- 


| thing elſe but abſtra& ideas, more or leſs compre- 


henſive, with names annexed: to them, In all 


| which, this is conſtant and unvariable, that every 
more general term ſtands for ſuch an idea, as is 


but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
§ ro. This may ſhew us the reaſon; why, in the 


| W of words, which is nothing but declaring 
| their ſignification, we make uſe of the genus, or 
next general word that comprehends it. Which is. 


Ons 
Ve 


Pas not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clear-- 
WPeſs ; but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For 1 


; E L ink, that to one who defired to know what ideas: 


not out of neceſſity, but only to ſave the labour of 


enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the 
next general word, or genus, ſtands for; or, per- 


haps, fometimes the ſhame of not being able to do 


it. But though defining by genus and drfferentia, (1 
crave leave to uſe theſe terms. of art, though arigi- 


| nally. Latin, fince they moſt properly. ſuit: thoſe no- 

| tions they are applied to); I ſay, though defining 
by the genus be the ſhorteſt way; yet, 1 think, it. 
may be doubted; whether it be the beſt, This, I. 
am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not abſolutely 
neceſſary. For definition being nothing but ma- 

king another underſtand by words, what idea the 
termed defined ſtands for, a definition is beſt made 
by enumerating thoſe fimple ideas that are combi-- 
ned in the fignification of the term defined: and if 
Wnſtead of fuch an enumeration; men have accu- 
ſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general term, it 


bo - 
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the word man ſtood for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that 
man was a folid extended ſubſtance,. having. life, 
ſenſe, ſpontaneous motion, and the faculty. of rea- 
ſoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the term 
man would be as well underſtood, and the idea it 
ſtands for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when it is defined to be a rational animal ; which by 
the ſeveral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, 
reſolves; itſelf into thoſe enumerated ideas. I have, 
in explaining the term man, followed here the ordi- 
nary definition of the {ſchools ; which though, per. 


% 


| haps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to 
my preſent purpoſe. And one may; in this in- 
ſtance, fee what gave occaſion to the rule, that a 
definition muſt conſiſt of genus and differentia : and 
it ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceflity there is of 
ſuch a rule, or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of 
it. For definitions, as has been ſaid, being only 
the explaining of one word, by ſeveral others, ſo 
that the meaning or idea it ſtands for, may be cer: 
tainly known; languages are not always To made, 
according to the rules of logic, that every term can 
have its ſignification exactly and clearly. expreſſed 
by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us 
to the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made thi: 
rule, have dane ill that they have given us ſo fen 
definitions conformable to it. But of definitions, 


more in the next chapter. 


» 


811. To return to general words, it is plain, bj 
what has been ſaid, that general . be. 
long not to the real exiſtence of things ; but al 
the inventions and creatures of the underſtanding 


made by it for its own ufe, and concern only ſigns 
whether words or ideas. Words are general, # 


has been ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of general ideas; 


and ſo are applicable indifferently to See 5 

things; and ideas are general, when th. 
up as the repreſentatives of Walde 
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which are all of them particular in their exiſtence, 
even thoſe words, and ideas, which, in their ſigni- 
fication, are general. When therefore we quit 
particulars, the generals that reſt are only creatures 
of our own making, their general nature being no- 
thing but the capacity they are put into by the un- 
derſtanding, of Agnifying or repreſenting many par- 
ticulars. For the ſignification they have, is nothing 
but a relation, that by the mind of man is added to 
them *. | f 
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* Againſt this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and our author an 
ſwers as followeth *: However, faith the Biſhop, the abſtrafed 
ideas are the work of the mind, as appears by an inflance produced of the 
eſſence of the ſun being in one ſingle individual: in which caſe it ts, 


granted, that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more ſuns might agree 


in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there 
are ſtars. So that here we have a real ſubſiſting eſſence in one indivi- 
dual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the ſame eſſence 
remaining, But in this one ſun there is a real effence, and not a 
mere nominal, or abſtracted eſſence: but ſuppoſe there were more 
ſuns, would not each of them have the real effence of the fun? For 
what is it makes the ſecond ſun, but having the ſame real eſſence 
with the firſt? If it were but a nominal eſſence, then the ſecond 
would bave nothing but the name. & £22 | | 

This, as I underſtand it, replics Mr Locke, 1s to prove, that the 
abſtract general eſſence of any ſort of things, or things of the ſame 
denomination, v. g. of man or marigold, hath a real being, out of the 
underſtanding; which, I confeſs, 1 am not able to conceive, Vt 
Lordſhip's proof here brought out of my eſſay, concerning the ſun, 
I humbly concetve, will not reach it; becauſe what ts ſaid there, 
does not at all concern the real but non inal eſſence, as is evident from 
hence, that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex idea; but we have 
no complex idea of the internal conſtitution or real eſſence of the ſun, 
Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, that cur diſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies, 
by names, is not at all founded on their real eſſences, So that the ſun 
being one of theſe ſubſtances, I cannot, in the place quoted by your 
Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by eſſence of ihe ſun, the real eſſence cf 
the ſun, unleſs I had fo expreſſed it. But all this argument will be at 


in end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have explained what you mean by 


theſe words, true ſun, ' In my ſenſe of them, any thing will be a 
true ſun to which the name ſun may be truly and properly applied, and 
to that ſubſtance or thing the rame. ſun may be truly and properly 


4 applied, which has united in it that combination of ſenfible qualities, 


by which any thing elſe that is called ſur is diſtinguiſhed from other 
ſubſtances, i. e. by the nominal efſence: and thus our ſun is denomina- 
| by In his firſt later, p · 189. &c. | ne FER 4 

= te 


On 


sa ene term: bock ln 


Cha 
they 


.$ 12, The next thing, therefore, to be confider- 
ed, is, what kind of fignification it is, that general 


words have. For as it is evident, that they do 45 5 
not ſignify barely one particular thing; for then 2 
ted and diſtinguiſſied from a fixed ftar, not. by a real eſſence that we do 5 
not know, (for if we did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the zeal eſſence or 2 
cor ſtitution of one of the fixed ſta s to be the ſame wi.h that of our 1 ay 
ſen ), but by a complex. idea of ſenſible qualities co-ex:ſting, which, e 

vwhere- ever they are found, male a true fun. Add thus 1 crave leave * 15 
to anſwer your Lordſhip's queſtion: “ For what is it makes the e- J , N 
c cond ſun to be a true tun, but having the ſame re il eff. nce with. N 
ce the firſt? If it were but a nominal eſten e, then the ſecond would Wn b 
«have nothing but the name.. | . 5 «= 

I humbly conceive, if it had the vominal effence, it would have 3 
ſomething beſides e ame, viz. that nominal eſſence which is ſuſſicient . 7 N 
tofdenomi nate it truly a ſun,, or to malte it to be a true ſun, though Wl N 
we know nothing of. that real eſſence whereon that nominal one de- . p , 2 

pends; your Lordſhip will then argue, that that ral rence is in the r 5 
feond ſun, and makes tte ſecond ſun, I grant it, when the ſecend ſun Wi g Y a. 
comes to ezift, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the. ideas c n- 2 
tained in cur complex idea, i. e. in our v effence of a ſun, For, um ſpe 
ſhould it be true, as is now believed by aſtronomers, that the r al Mt Pally 

_ eſence of the tun were in any of the fixed flars, yet ſuch a fiar mY and 
could rot for that be by us called a ſun, whilſt it anſwers not our 2 2 


6 mplex idea, or nominal eſſence of a ſun, But how far that w.il We ae e 
prove, „that the eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, 8 be 
< have a reality in them diſtinct from that of abſtract ideas in th: eins fo 
„ mind, which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſee; and Pr x or 
we ſhall farther inquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following WR * 


words. Theref.r-, ſay you, there miſt be a real eſſenct in every indivi- £8 pint 
dual of the ſame kind, Yes, and 1 beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, - 3 oF 
L e 


of a different kind too. For that alane is it Thich makes it te be what 
That every individual ſubſtance has, a real, internal, individual 
conſtitution, ii e. a real eſſence, that makes- it to be. w hat it is, 1 
readily grant, Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and John 


de th 
de the tri 
bey take t. 
Which is 
true in an 


are all true and real men. Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 5 1 
men, they are true and real men, i. e. ſoppoſing the names of that. . 10 1 

ſpeeies belong to them. And ſo three Bobaques are all true and real e abſt a 
Bobaqucs, ſuppoſing the name of that ſpecigs of animals belongs of we | 


to them,, - TH e 6 
For I'beſeech your Lordſhip: to conſider, whether in your way of 
2rguing, by naming,'ttem. Peter, James, and John, names familir 
to us, as appropriated to indi\ iduals of the ſpecies ran, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them men, and then very ſafely aſc, whether 
they be not all true and real men? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhir, Bi 
whether Weweena, Chuckery, and Couſheda, were true and real me Wt 
or no? your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, i! I having wo bi 
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ler- 


. they would not be general terms, but proper 
1 names; ſo, on the other ſide, it is as evident, they 
1 9 do not ſignify a plurality; for man and men would 
5 then ſignify the lame ; and the diſtinction of num- 
hey | bers, 
we do ed out to your Lordſhip the individuals called by thoſe names; your 
nce or Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible qua- 
f our lities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex idea, to 
hich, which you give the ſpecific name man, determined them all, or ſome 
leave of them to be of the ſpecies which you call man, and ſo to be true and 
he e- real men; Which when your Lordſhip has determined, it is plain you 
> with. did it by that which is only tlie nom:nal eſſence, as not knowing the 
would real one, But your Lordſhip farther aſks,  ** What is it makes 
. « Peter, James, and John real men? Is it the attributing the gene- 
| have ' ral name to them? No certainly; but that the true and real eſ- 
(cient ce ſence of a man is in every one of them.“ | 
hough If, when your Lordſhip aſks, What makes them men? your Lordſhip 
NE de- uſed the word making in the proper ſenſe for the efficient cauſe, and 
in the in that ſenſe it were true, that the eſſence of a man, i. e. the ſpecific 
cond ſen I eflence of that ſpecies made a man; it would undoubtedly follow, that 
as n: this ſpecific eſſence had a reality beyond that of the being only a ge- 
For, 2 nerally abſtract idea in the mind. ; But when it is ſaid, that it is tbe 
the . mme anid real Hence of a man in every one of them that makes Peter, James, 
a ber and Jobn true end real men, the true and real meaning of thoſe words is 
hc 15 no more but that the eſſence of chat ſpecies, i. e. the properties an- 
nat W fſwering the complex abſtract idea, to which the ſpecific name is given, 
2 by Being found in them, that makes them be properly and truly called 
hop vn men, or is the reaſon why they are called men. Your Loroſhip adds, 
oy OH And we muſt be as certain of this, as ve are, that they are men. | 


ww. © WE How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are men, 
in: but only. by our ſenſes, finding thoſe properties in them which an- 
p to 1ays. F ſwer the abſtract, complex idea, which is in our minds of the ipecific 
be wat idea, to which we have annexed the ſpecific name man ? This I take to 
be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next words, wiz, 


div idual bey take their denomination of teing men, from that cenmen nature or eſſence 
t it is, | which is in tbem; and I am apt to think, theſe words will not hold 
and John tue in any other ſenſe. ; | | 

n Your Lordſhip's fourth inference begins tlius: “ That the general 
2 | 


e idea is not made from the ſimple ideas by the mere act of the mind 


e and real t abſtraQting from circumſtances, but from reaſon and conſideration 


Le e 


s belongs of the nature of things.“ | 

„„ I thought, my Lord, that reaſon and cenſideration had been af7s of 
3 ile mind, mere acts of the mind, when any thing was dene by them. 
s famih 


our Lordſhip gives a reaſon for it, vix. For when ue ſee ſeveral 


n individuals that have the ſame powers and properties, we thence _ 
„ hethel infer, that there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes 


Lordſnid . them of one kind.“ 0 
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d real e 8 1 grant the inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
ving pon of is proves, that the general idea the name is annexed to, is not mace 
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ers, as grammarians call them, would be ſuper- 


fluous and uſeleſs, That then which general words 
ſignify is a ſort of things; and each of them does 
that, by being a ſign of an abſtract idea in the 


by the mind, I have ſail, and it agrees with what your Lordſhip here 
ſays , that © the mind, in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, 
« only follows nature, and puts no ideas together, which are not 
ee ſuppoſed to have an union in nature; nobody joins the voice of a 
ſheep with the ſhape of an horſe ; nor the colour of lead with the 
weight and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any real 
„e ſubſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras, 
e and his.diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men obſerving cer- 

cc tain qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copied 
% nature, and of ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſub- 
e ſtances, &c,” Which is very little different from what your Lord- 


A aA 
„ 


-= 
* 


ſhip here n that it is from our obſervation of individuals, that we 


come to infer, that there is ſomething common to them all. But I do not 
ſee how it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecific idea is not 
made by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip, « There 
6e is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of one 
« kind; and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes 
cc them all of one kind muſt not be a nominal, but real eſſence. 
This may be ſome objection to the name of nominal rfſence ; but is, 
as I humbly conceive, none to the thing deſigned by it. There is 
an internal conſtitution of things, on which their properties depend. 
This ycur Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the real eſſence, 
There are alſo certain complex ideas, or combinations of theſe pro- 
perties in mens minds, to which they commonly annex ſpecific 
names, cr names of ſorts or kinds of things. This, I believe, your 
Lordſhip does notdeny. Theſe complex ideas, for want of a better name, 
T have called nominal efſznces; how properly, I will not diſpute. But if 
any one will help me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive 
it; till then, I muſt, to expres myſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, 50. 
dy, life, and the power of reaſoing, being not the real eſſence of a men, 
as I believe ycur Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſhip fav, that 
they are not enouzh to make the thing wherein they are found, 
of the kind called man, and not of the kind called babamm, becarſe tis 
Cifference of theſe kinds is real ? If th's be not real enough to mace . 
thing of one kind, and no: of ano Ber, I do not ſee how animal rat i 
can be enough ealhy to dif inguiſh a man from an horſe ; for that 5 
but the nominal, not real eſſence of that kind, deſigned by the nar? 
man, And yet J ſuppoſe, every one thinks it real enough to make 
real Cifference between that and other kinds, And if nothing will ſerve 
the turn, to Mart things of ane kind, and not of anther, (which, a: | 
have ſhewed, fignifes no more but ranking of them under different 


ſpecific names), but their real, unknown conſlitutions, which are tit: 


"0 Bock itt, chop. 6. F 28, 29. 
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mind, to which idea, as things exiſting are found 


to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that 
name; or, whi h. is all one, be of that ſort, where- 


by it is evident, that the eſſences of the ſorts, or, 


it 


rea! eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 
we ſhoula have really different kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtin names 
for them, unleſs we could diftiaguiſh them by theſe differences, of 
which we have no diſtin conceptions, For, I think, it would not 


be readily anſwered. me, if +I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real 


difference in the internal conſtitution, of a ffag from that of a buck, 
which are each of them very well known to be of one kind, and not 
of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the kinds, whereof each 
of them is, are rcally different. e THT r py WE Bonk - 
Your Lordſhip farther ſays, © And this difference doth not depend 
« upon the complex ideas of ſubſtances, whereby men arbitrarily join 
« modes together in their minds,” I confeſs, my Lord, I know not 


what to ſay to this, becauſe I do not k 10w what theſe complex ideas 
of ſubſtinces are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in 


their minds, But I am apt to think there is a miſtake in the matter, 
by the words that follow, which are theſe: “ For let them miſtake 
in their complication of ideas, either in leaving out or putting in 
© what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they 
* will, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſe, and a tree, are juſt 
& what they were. X 5 | EOS: | 
The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, that things are 


here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real eſſences; when, by the ve- 


ry way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, that they are already diſtin» 
guiſhed by their nominal eſſences, and are fo taken to be, For what, 


I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you ſay, the. 


real eſſence of a man, and an horje, and à tree, but that there are ſuch 
kinds already ſet out oy the ſignification of theſe names, mar, borſe, 
tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the ſignification of 
each of theſe ſpecific names, but the complex idea it ſtands for? And 
that complex idea is the nominal eſſence, and nothing elſe. So that, 


naking mas as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand tor a kind or ſort of 


individuals, Il which azree in that common complex idca, which 
that ſpeciſic name hands for, it is certain that the real efſ_nce of all 
the individuals, comprehended under the ſpecific name mar, in your 
ule of it, would be ju - the ſame ; let others leave out or put into 


their complex idea of man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real efſence 
on which that unaltered complex idea, i. e. thoſe pr operties depend, 


muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. | 
For I take it for granted, that in uſing the name man, in this 


place, your Lordſhip uſe: it for that complex idea which is in your 


Lordſhip's mind of that ipecie:, So that your Lordſhip, by putting 
it for or ſubſtituting it in he place of that complex idea where you ſay 


the real eflence of it is juft as it was, or the very ſame it was, does 
ſoppoſe the idea it ſtands for, to be ſteadily thz ſame, For, if I change 
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if the Latin word pleaſes better, ſpecies of things, 
are nothing elſe but theſe abſtra ideas. For the 
having the eſſence of any ſpecies, being that Which 


Of general terms. 


makes any thing to be of chat ſpecies, and the con- 
by I e ffÿormity 


th ge of the word man, whereby it may not comprehend 
3uſt the ſame individuals which in your Lordſhip's Tenſe it does, but 
ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are men in your fignifica- 
tion of the word man, or take in others to which your Lord{hip does 
not allow the name man; 1 do not think you will ſay, that the real 
eſſence of man, in both theſe ſenſes, is the ſame z and yer your Lord- 
ſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let men miſtake in the com- 
ce plication of their ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what 
by: Hoch not belong to them; and let their ideas be what they pleaſe, 
e the real eſſence of the individuals comprehended under the names 
« annexed to theſe ideas, will be the fame :** for ſo, I humbly con. 
ceive, it muſt be 9 5 to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. 
For, as your Lord{hip puts it by the name of man, or any other ſpe- 
cCific name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me to pon, that that name 
ſtands for, and not for, t e ſame idea, at the ſame time. | 
For example, my Lord, let your Lord{hip's idea, to which you an- 
nex the ſign man, be a rational animal: let another man's idea 
be a rational animal of ſuch a ſhape ; let a third man's idea he 
an animal of ſuch a fize and ſhape, leaving out rationality; 
Jet a fourth be an animal with a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an 
immaterial ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning; let a fifth leave 
"out of his idea, an immaterial ſubſtance : it is plain every one of 
theſe will call his a man, as well as your Lordſhip ;z and yet it is as 
plain that man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex ideas, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have the fame internal conſtitution, i. e. the ſame 
real eſſence. The truth is, every diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name 
to it, makes a real, diſtin kind, whatever the real eſſence (which 
we know no: of any of them) be. | 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſh'p ſays in the next 
"words, “ And let the nominal eſſences differ never ſo much, the 
c xeal, common eſſence or nature of the ſeveral kinds, are not at all 
„ altered by them; i. e. that our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the 
real conſtitutions that are in things that exiſt, here is nothing more 
certain. Bu: yet it is true, that the charge of ideas to which we 
annex them, can and des alter the Genification of their names, and 
thereby alter the kinds, which by theſe names we rank and ſort them 
"into. Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real eſſences are unchar.get- 


* 


Ble, i. c. the internal conſtitutions are unc hangeable. Of what, I be. 


"any thing that exiſts, but of Gop alone; for they may be changed 
all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the internal frame ol 
watch. What then 1s it that is unchangeable ? The internal conſii- 
tution or real eſſence of à ſpecies : which, in plain Engliſh, je 0 
more but this, whilſt the ſamę ſpeciſic name, v. g. of man, horſe, ot 
SPIES 1 B62 + PHF met porn PB gle oh 2 
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formity to the idea to which the name is annexed, 
being that which gives a right to that name ; rhe 
having the eſſence; and the having that conformi- 
ty, muſt needs be the ſame thing : fince to be of 
any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of 
that ſpecies, is all one. As for example, to be a 


/ general terms. 


man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have right to 
the name man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a 


man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have the eſ- 
ſence of a man, is the ſame thing. 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name 
man, but what has a conformity to the abſtrat 
idea the name man ſtands for; nor any thing be a 
man, or have a right to the ſpecies man, but what 


has the eflence of that ſpecies ; it follows, that the 
abſtract idea for which the name ſtands, and the- 


eſſence of the ſpecies, is one and the ſame. From 


| whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the eſſences of the 
forts of things, and conſequently the ſorting of 
this, is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, that 
| abſtracts and makes thoſe general ideas. | 


S 13. I would not here be thought to forget, 


much leſs to deny, that nature, in the production of 
things, makes ſeveral of them alike: there is no- 
thing more obvious, eſpecially in the races of ani- 
mals, and all things propagated by ſeed. But yet, 
| tree, is annexed. to or made the fizn of the ſame abtrat complex idea, 


under which I rank ſeveral individuals; it is impoRiible but the real 
| conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex idea or nominal eſſen ce 


depends, muſt be the ſame; z. e. in other words, where we find all 


the ſame properties, we h ve reaſon to conclude there is the fame 
real, internal conſtitution from which thoſe properties flow. 


But your Lordſhip proves the real eſſences to be unchangeable, be- 
cauſe Go makes them, in theſe following words : © For however 
there may happen ſome variety in individuals by particular accidents, 
yet tie effences of men, and horſes, and tiecs, remain always 
the ſame; becauſe hey do not depend on the ideas of men, but on 
the will of the Creator, who hath made ſeveral ſorts of beings.” 

Leis true, the real conſtitutions or eſſences of particular things 


N rihing, do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the 


r-ator 3 but their being ranked into forts, under ſuch and ſuch 


W.:mcs, does depend, and wholly depend, upon the ideas of men, 


Vor. II. 
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I think, we may ſay, the ſorting of $ under 


names, is the workmanſhip of the underſtanding, 
taking occaſion, from the ſimilitude it obſerves 


T94 : Of general terms, 


amongſt them, to make abſtract general ideas, and 


fet them up in the mind, with names annexed to 
them, as patterns or forms, (for in that ſenſe the 


word form has a very proper ſignification), to which, 


as particular things exiſting are found to agree, ſo 
they come to be of that ſpecies, Have that denomi- 
nation, or are put into that claſſis. For when we 
jay, this is a man, that a horſe; this juſtice, that 
cruelty; this a watch, that a jack ; what do we elle 
but rank things under different ſpecific names, as 


agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, of which we have 


made thoſe names the ſigns? And what are the eſ- 


ſences of thoſe ſpecies, ſet out and marked by 


names, but thoſe abſtract ideas in the mind; 

which are, as it were, the bonds between particu- 
lar things that exiſt, and the names they are to be 
ranked under? And when general names have any 


connection with particular beings, theſe abſtrat 


ideas are the medium that unites them: fo that the 


eſſences of ſpecies, as diſtinguiſhed and denomina- 


ted by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 


thoſe preciſe abſtract ideas we have in our minds. 


And therefore the ſuppoſed real eſſences of ſub- 
ſtances, if different from our abſtract ideas, cannot 
be the eflences of the ſpecies we rank things into, 
For two ſpecies may be one, as rationally, as two 
different eſſences be the eſſence of one fpecies : and 
1 demand, what are the alterations may, or may 
not be in a horſe, or lead, without making either of 
them to be of another ſpecies ? In determining the 
ſpecies of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy t 
reſolve : but if any one will regulate himſelf herein, 


by ſuppoſed real eſſences, he will, I ſuppoſe, beat 3 


a loſs; and he will never be able to know whet 
any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the eie of! 
25 or lead. 
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nder 8 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe 
ing, eſſences, or abſtract ideas, (which are the meaſures 
ves of name, and the boundaries of ſpecies), are the 
and workmanſhip of the underſtanding, who conſiders, 
:d to chat at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral 


e the men, different collections of ſimple ideas: and 
hich, WF therefore that is covetouſneſs to one man, which 
e, lo is not ſo to another. Nay, even in ſubſtances, 
omi where their abſtra& ideas ſeem to be taken from 
en we the things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the 
that ſame; no not in that ſpecies, which is moſt fami. 


re elle liar to us, and with which we have the moſt inti- 


es, as WF mate acquaintance : it having been more than once 
> have Wk doubted, whether the fetus born of a woman were 
he eſ. a man, even ſo far, as that it hath been debated, 
ed by {Wi whether it were or were not to be nouriſhed and 
mind; ¶ baptized : which could not be, if the abſtract idea 


urticu- of efſence, to which the name man belonged, were 


e to be of nature's making; and were not the uncertain 
ve any {Wand various collection of ſimple ideas, which the 
bſtract {underſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting 


hat the it, affixed a name to it. So that, in truth, every 
omina- Ndiſtinct abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence: and the 
ing but 1 ames that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct ideas, are the 
minds. Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a circle 
of ſub· s as eſſentially different from an oval, as a ſheep 
, cannot rom a goat: and rain is as eflentially different 
gs into. rom ſnow, as water from earth, that abſtract idea 
as two Hrhich is the efſence of one, being impoſſible to ba 
es: and be ommunicated to the other. And thus any two 


or ma) 
either 01 
ning the 


W>itract ideas, that in any part vary one from an- 
eher, with two diſtinct names annexed to them, 
aſtitute two diſtinct ſorts, - or, if you pleaſe, 
is ealy tees, as eſſentially different as any two of the moſt 
f heren emote or oppoſite in the world. 

ſe, be EZ 
ow whel 
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W v5. But ſince the eſſences of things are thought 
ſome, and not without reaſon, to be wholly un— 
on; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral 
eaiſications of the word efexce, | 
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Firſt, Esse may be taken for the being of «© 1, 
any thing, whereby it is what it is. And thus the mist 
real internal, but generally in fubſtances unknown, WM who 
conſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable W what 
qualities depend, may be called their e//ence, G E his 

is the proper original ſignification of the word, as 

is evident from the formation of it; entia, in its 
primary notation, ſignifying properly being. And in 
this ſenſe it is ſtill ufed, when we fpeak of the / 
fence of particular things, without giving them any 
name. Fin x4 
_- Secondly, The learning and diſputes of the fchools, 
having been much bufied about genus and ſpecies, the 
word eſſence has almoſt loſt its primary ſignifica- 
tion; and inſtead of the real conſtitution of things, 
has been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial con- 
ſtitution of genus and /pecres, It is true, there ih natura 
ordinarily fuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſoru partak 
ol things; and it is paſt doubt, there muft be ſome know], 
real conſtitution, on which any collection of ſimpl ductio, 
ideas co- exiſting, muſt: depend. But it being evi, and of 
dent, that things are ranked under names into ſoru man bj 
of ſpecies, only as they agree to certain abſtrad to conſ 
ideas, to which we have annexed thoſe names, the fible, t. 
eſſerce of each genus, or ſort, comes to be nothing ſame re 
but that abſtract idea, which the general, or ſras chow 
(if I may have leave ſo to call it from ſort, as I dMeſſence 
general from genus) name ſtands for. And this But wer 
ſhall find to be that which the word ence impori\Wuppoge 
in its moſt familiar uſe, I heſe two ſorts of eſſence Hund the 
1 ſuppoſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one tHiſtingui 
real, the other the nominal efſence, Nees, anc 
§ 16. Between the nominal effence, and the ran 
there is ſo near a connection, that the name vi 
any ſort of things cannot be attributed to any pal 

' ticular being, but what has this eſſence, whereby Wh 

_ anſwers that abſtract idea, whereof that name i 
the ſign, | No | 

6 17. Concerning the real eflences of corpor 
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gof ſubſtances, to mention thoſe only, there are, if I 
the miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of thoſe, 
win, WH who uſing the word. eſence for they know not 
able what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe eſſences, 
t his according to which all natural things are made, 
\, 45 WW and wherein they do exactly every one of them 
in ns BE partake, and ſo become of this or that ſpecies. _ 
2d in The other, and more rational opinion, is of thoſe 
ae % W who look on all natural things to have a real, but 
a an) unknown conſtitution of their inſenſible parts, 


from which flow thoſe ſenſible qualities, which 


2001s, ſerve us to diſtinguiſh. them one from another, ac 
, the Wl cording as we have occaſion. to rank them into. 
aifica- ¶ ſorts, under common. denominations. The former 
hings, of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe eſſences, as 
con · WF a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all 
bere WM natural things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally 
e ſoruf partake, as I imagine, very much perplexed. the 
e ſome knowledge of natural things. The frequent pro- 
ſimpli ductions of monſters, in. all the ſpecies of animals, 
ng evi and of changelings, arid. other ſtrange iflues of hu- 
0 foruß man birth, carry with them difficulties not poſſible 
abſtradſ to conſiſt with this hypotheſis: ſince it is as impoſ- 
es, th üble, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
nothing ſame real eflence, ſhould have different properties, 
or ſort0Mas that two figures partaking in the ſame real. 
as | doeſſence of a circle, ſhould have different properties. 
this But were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet the 
1mporii{Wuppoſition.. of eſſences that cannot be known; 
eflencegWWnd the making them nevertheleſs to be that which. 


one thi E 
ee, and unſerviceable to any part of our know - 


liſtinguiſhes the ſpecies-of things, is ſo wholly uſc- 


the zaußggedge, that that. alone were ſufficient to make us 
name 6 7 it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch eflences 
any pat the ſorts or ſpecies of things, as come within. 
cherebſhhe reach of our knowledge; which, when ſe— 


Jiouſly conſidered, will be found; as 1 have ſaid. 
$ be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex ideas, 


name 


4 


corp0!9lo which we have annexed diſtinct general names. 
abſtance K. 3 8. Eflences. 
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518. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into no- 
minal and real, we may farther obſerve, that in the 
ſpecies of ſimple ideas and modes, they are always 
{ the fame ; but in ſubſtances, always quite different. 
Thus a figure ineluding a ſpace between three lines, 
is the real as well as nominal eſſenee of a triangle; 
it being not only the abſtract idea to which the ge- 
neral name is annexed, but the very eſentia, or be- 
ing, of the thing itſelf, that foundation from which 
all its properties flow, and to which they are all in- 
ſteparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe con- 
cerning that parceF of matter, which makes the 
ring on my finger, wherein theſe two effences are 
apparently different. For it is the real conſtitution 
of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all thoſe 
properties oß colour, weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, 
Sc. which makes it to be gold, or gives it a right 
to that name, which is therefore its nominal eſſence. 
Since nothing can be called gold, but what has 2 
conformity of qualities to that abſtract complex 
idea, to which that name is annexed. But this diſ- 
tinction of eſſences, belonging particularly to fub- 
ſtances, we ſhall, when we come to conſider their 

names, have an occaſion to treat of more fully. 
© 19. That ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to 
them, 2s we have been ſpeaking of, are effenccs, 
may farther appear by what we are told concerning 
eſſences, viz, that they are all ingenerable and in- 
eorruptible. Which cannot Be true of the real 
conſtitutions of things, which begin and periffr with 
them. All things that exiſt, beſides their author, 
are all liable to change; eſpecially. thoſe things 
we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
bands, under diſtinct names or enſigns. I hus that 
which was graſs to-day, is to- morrow the fleſh o! 
a ſheep; and, within few days after, becomes par! 
of a man: in all which, and the like changes, !! 
8 evident, their real eſſence, z. e. that conſtirunion, 
+ whereon the properties of theſe ſeveral 1 
i ak | . pen C ) 
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pended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. But 
eſſences being taken for ideas, eſtabliſhed: in the 
mind, with names annexed to them, they are ſup- 
poſed to remain ſteadily the fame, whatever muta- 
tions the particular ſubſtances are liable to. For 
whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, 
the ideas to which man and horſe are annexed, are 
ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain in the ſame; and 
ſo the eſſences of thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole 
and undeſtroyed, whatever changes happen to any, 
or all of the individuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this. 
means the eſſence of a ſpecies reſts ſafe and entire, 
without the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual 
of that kind. For were there now no circle exiſt 
ing any where in the world, (as, perhaps, that fi- 
gure exiſts not any where exactly marked out), yet 
the idea annexed to that name would not ceaſe to be 
what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a pattern to deter- 
mine which of the particular figures we meet with, 
have, or have not a right to the name circle, and ſo 
to ſhew which of them, by having that eſſence, was 
of that ſpecies. And though there neither were, 
nor had been in nature fuch a beaſt as an unicorn, 
nor ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid; yet fuppoſing thoſe 
names to ſtand for complex abſtract ideas, that 
contained no inconſiſtency in them; the eflence of 
a mermaid is as intelligible, as that of a man; and 
the idea of an unicorn, as certain, ſteady, and per- 
manent, as that of a horſe. From what has been 
faid, it is evident, that the doctrine of the immuta- 
bility of eſſences, proves them to be only abſtract 
ideas; and is founded on the relation eſtabliſhed 
between them, and certain ſounds as ſigns of them; 


can have the ſame fignification, © Ox 
$20. To conclude ; this is that which in ſhorr 
I would ſay, viz. that all the great buſineſs of ge- 
rera and ſpecies, and their fences, amounts to no 
more but this, that men making abſtract ideas, and 
15 | ſctuing 
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fettling them in their minds, with names annexed 
to them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider 
things, and diſcourſe: of them, as it were, in bun- 
dles, for the eaſier and readier improvement and 
eommunication of their knowledge, which would 
advance but ſlowly, were their words and thoughts 
confined only to particu lars. | 


” 
* 
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| Secondly, Names of ſimple ideas and modes fignify al. 
ways both real and nominal eſſence. & 4. Thirdly, 
. Names of fimple ideas undefinable. & 5. If all were 
_ definable, it would be à proceſs in infinitum. 5 6. 
hat a definition is. F 7. Simple ideas, why und:- 
© finable. & 8. 9. Inflances, motion. F 10. Light. 
$111. Simple ideas, 10by undefinable,. farther explain- 


8 by inſlances of a flatue and rainbow.. N 14. The 
y words. F 15. Fourthly, Names of ſimple ideas 


leaſt doubtful.. g 10. Fifthly, Simple ideas have few 
aſcents in linea prædicamentali. & 17. Sixth, 


bitrary. 
* 
mind of the ſpeaker ;. yet, upon a nearer ſurvey, 
we ſhall find that the names of imple ideas, mixed 


modes, (under which 1 compriſe relations too) 
and. natural ſubſtances, have each of them ſome -: 


each ſomething peculiar. 5 2. Firſt, Names of ſim. 


Ron 44%: ee 
07 the Names of S LMPL E ID E AS. 
18 N ames of ſimple ideas, . and 7 4% Runces, have 


ple ideas and ſubſtances, intimate real exiſtence. 5 3. 


$ 12. 13. 'The contrary ſbewed in complex ideas, 


names of complex ideas, when to be made intelligibl: 


Names of ſimple ideas ſtand for ideas, not at all ar. 


Hough all words, as I have ſhewn, ſignify 


1.9 
IJ nothing immediately but the ideas in the 
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thing peculiar, and different from the other. For 
example Wk [Iu 
pF 2. Fir, The names of ſimple ideas and ſub- 
flances, with the abſtract ideas in the mind, which 
they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real 
exiſtence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. But the names of mixed modes terminate 
in the idea that is in the mind; and lead not the 
thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large | 
in the following chapter. 1 5 1 | | 
F 3. Secondly, The names of /imple ideas and "© 
modes ſignify always the real, as well as nominal \ 
eſence of their ſpecies. But the names of natural 
ſubſtances ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but 
barely the nominal eſſences of thoſe ſpecies; as we 
ſhall ſhew in the chapter that treats of the names 
of fubſtances in particular, 1 
$ 4+ Thirdly, Ihe names of fimple ideas are not 
capable of any definitions; the names of all ae 


| plex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been yet“ 


obſerved by any body, what words are, and what 
are not capable of being defined: the want where- 
of is, as | am apt to think, not ſeldom the oc 
caſion of, great wrangling and obſcurity in mens 
diſcourfes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of terms 


that cannot be defined; and others think, they 
| ought to reft ſatisfied in an explication made by a 


more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, ta 
ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference), 


when, even after ſuch definition made according to. 
rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear conception of the meaning of the word, than 


they had before. This at leaſt I think, that the 


ſhewing what words are, and what are not capable 
Jof definitions, and wherein conſiſts a good defini- 


tion, is not wholly beſides our preſent purpole ; 


and perhaps, will afford ſo much light to the na- 


ture of theſe ſigns, and our ideas, as to deſerve a. 
more particular conſideration, 4 


175 | 55 
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| $5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove to le: 
that all terms are not definable from that progreſs lity t 
in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us into, if coule 
we ſhould allow, that all names could be defined. The 4 
For if the terms ot one definition were ſtill to be whicl 
defined by another, where at laſt: ſhould we WAS I 
_ ſtop? But I ſhall, from the nature of our ideas, gueſs 
and the ſignification of our words, ſhew, why ſome the e: 
names can, and others cannot be defined, and what 


which they are. e e plicat 
9 6. I think, it is agreed, that a definition is no- in pot. 
thing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one can ir 
word by ſeveral other not ſynonymous terms. Ihe the w 
meaning of words being only the ideas they arc idea 
made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; the woulc 
meaning of any term is then ſhewed, or the word 99 
is defined, when, by other words, the idea it is made have 
the ſign of, and annexed to in the mind of the ſchoo 
ſpeaker, is, as it were, repreſented, or ſet before ¶ ceedec 
the view of another; and thus its ſignification aſ- ing th 
certained, This is the only uſe and end of defini- WW who d 
tions; and therefore the only meaſure of what is, N anotbes 
or is not a good definition. IT mous 
$ 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the names of cher tl 
ſimple ideas, and thoſe only, are incapable of being BWfo//age 
defined. The reaſon whereof is this, that the ſeve - ol ion 
ral terms of a definition, ſignifying ſeveral ideas, ¶ficant, 
they can all together by no means repreſent an idea, ſether, a 
which has no compoſition at all: and therefore a Mtranſla 


definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhew- {ſwords 
ing the meaning of one word by ſeveral others not Which, 

| ſignifying each the ſame thing, can in the names ot her, x 
_ ſimple ideas have no place. "FE Wands 
$8. The not obſerving this difference in our !- e will 
deas, and their names, has produced that eminent Ws the 


trifling in the ſchools, which is ſo eaſy to be ob. hat me 
ſerved in the definitions they give us of ſome few of: Wſuccefſi 
thoſe fimple ideas. For, as to the greateſt part of Df one 
them, even thoſe maſters of definitions were fag 
N | o 
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ove to leave them untouched, merely by the impoſſibi- 
reſs lity they found in it. What more exquiſite jargon 
if could the wit of man invent, than this definition, 
ned. The act of a being in power, as far forth as in power ? 
o be which would puzzle any rational man, to whom it 
we was not already known by its famous abſurdity, to 
leas, gueſs what word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be 
ſome the explication of. If Tully aſking a Dutchman 
and what beweeginge was, ſhould have received this ex- 
plication in his own language, that it was Aus entis 
no- in potentia, quatenus in potentia; J aſk whether any one 
one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what 


The the word berveeginge fignified, or have gueſſed what 
y are idea a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and 
; the would ſignify to another when he uſed that ſound. 
word 5 9. Nor have the modern philoſophers, who 
made have endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the 
F the {MW ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſuc- 
defore MW c<eded in defining ſimple ideas, whether by explain- 
on aſ- ing their cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The atomiſts, 
defini- WW who define motion to be a paſſage from one place to 
hat is, {Wh 029t12er, what do they more than put one ſynony- 

55 mous word for another? For what is paſſage o- 
mes of cher than motion? And if they were aſked what 
E being ge was, how would they better define it than by 
e ſeve- Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſigni- 
| ideas, I fcant, to ſay, Paſſage is a motion from one place to an- 
n idea, ether, as to ſay, Motion is a paſſage, &c, This is to 


efore a MWitranſlate, and not to define, when we change two 
e ſhew- Words of the ſame ſignification one for another; 
ers not hich, when one is better underſtood than the o. 
ames of her, may ſerve to diſcover what idea the unknown 


Wtaads for; but is very far from a definition, unleſs 


our i- {Wc will ſay, every Engliſh word in the dictionary, 
eminent WS the definition of the Latin word it anſwers, and 
be ob- at motion is the definition of motus Nor will the 
e few ol Hucceſſive application of the parts of the ſuperficies 
part of f one body, to thoſe of another, which the Car- 
ere fia -. eee 
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teſians give us, prove a much better definition of 
motion, when well examined. . _ 5 

§ 10. The act of perſpicuous, as far forth as perſpicu. 
ous, is another Peripatetic definition of a ſimple i. 
dea; which, though not more abſurd than the 


| Former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and 


inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe experience will 
eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
meaning of the word /zght, which it pretends to 
define, at all underſtood by a blind man ; but the 
definition of motion appears not at firſt fight fo 
uſeleſs, becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial. For 


this ſimple idea, entering by the touch as well as 


ſight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an example of any 


one, who has no other way to get the idea of u- 
tion, but barely by the definition of that name, 


Thoſe who tell us, that ligt is a great number of 
little globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottom of 
the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools : 


but yet theſe words, never fo well underſtood, 


would make the idea the word /ight ſtands for, no 
more known to a man that underſtands it not be- 
fore, than if one ſhonld tell him that light was no- 
thing but a company of little tennis- balls, which 
fairies all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome 


mens foreheads, whilſt they paſſed by others. For, 


ranting this explication of the thing to be true; 
yet the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had it never 
10 exact, would no more give us the idea of light 


itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, 


than the idea of the figure and motion of a ſharp 
piece of ſteel, would give us the idea, of that pain 


which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of 


any ſenſation, and the ſenſation itſelf, in all the 
ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; and tuo 
ideas ſo different, and diſtant one from another, 


khat no two can be more ſo. And therefore ſhould 


Des Cartes's globules ſtrike never ſo long on thi 
Feting of a man, who was blind by a guita 1 
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he would thereby never have any idea of /igh 1 
any thing approaching to it, thank N 
what little globules were, and what ſtriking on an- 
other body was, never ſo well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well. diſtinguiſh between that light 
which is the cauſe of that ſenſation in us, and 44 
idea which is produced in us by it, and is that 
"oo 1s Proper'y re wa nab ranch 
F 11. Simple ideas, as has been ſhewn, are on] 
to be got by thoſe impreſſions u ch ak 
make on our minds, by the proper inlets appointed 
to each ſort, If they are not received this way all 
the words in the world, made uſe of to explain or 
define any of their names, will never be able to 
produce in us the idea it ſtands for. For words, 
being ſounds, can produce in us no other ſimple 8 
deas, than of thoſe very ſounds; nor excite 38 5 
us, but by that voluntary connection, which 1 
known to be between them, and thoſe ſimple . 
which common uſe has made them figns of. He 
that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if ain we Baca 
give him the taſte of a pine-apple, and make him 
have the true idea of the reliſh of that celebrated 
delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſem- 
blance with any taſtes, whereof he has the ideas al- 
ready in his memory, imprinted there by ſenſible 
objects, not ſtrangers to his palate, ſo far may he 
approach that reſemblance in his mind. But this 7 
is not giving us that idea by a definition, but exci- 
ting in us other ſimple ideas, by their. known 
names; which will be ſtill very different from the 
true taſte of that fruit itſelf. In light and colours 
and all other fimple ideas, it is the ſame thing: for 
the fignification of ſounds is not natural, fare on 
impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of lobe 


or redneſs, is more fitted or able to produce either 


of thoſe ideas in us, than the ſound 1 

Or tNOIE idea , Ne light or red, by 

Kel. "or to hop to produc an dc of light, ox 
Os: I. ound, h e formed, is . 5 
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-that ſounds mould be viſible, or colours audible ; 


and to make the ears do the office of all the other 
ſenſes. Which is all one as to ſay, that we might 
taſte, ſmell, and ſee by the ears: a ſort of philoſo- 
Phy worthy only of dancho Pancha, who had the 


faculty to ſee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore 
he that has not before received into his mind, by 
the proper inlet, the ſimple idea which any word 


ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignifica - 


tion of that word, by any other words or ſounds 
whatſoever put together according to any rules of 
definition. The only way is, by applying to his 
ſenſes the proper object; and ſo producing that i- 
dea in him, for which he has learned the name al- 
ready. A ſtudious blind man, who had mightily 


beat his head about viſible objects, and made uſe of 


The explication of his books and friends, to under- 
ſtand thoſe names of light and colours, which of- 
ten came in his way, bragged one day, that he 

now underſtood what ſcarlet ſignified. Upon which 
his friend demanding what ſcarlet was ? the blind 


man anfwered, it was like the found of a trumpet. 
. Juſt ſuch an underſtanding of the name of any o- 


ther ſimple idea will he have, who hopes to get it 


+ 


only from a definition, or other words made uſe of 


to explain it. 


Wo 


, 


9 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex i- 


deas; which, conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it 


is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral 
ideas, that make that compoſition, to imprint com- 
plex ideas in the mind, which were never there be- 
| Fore, and ſo make their names be underſtood. In 


ſuch collections of ideas, paſſing under one name, 


"definition, or the teaching the ſignification of one 
word, by ſeveral others, has place, and may make 
us underſtand the names of things, which never 
came within the reach of our ſenſes ; and frame i. 
deas ſuitable to thoſe in other mens minds, when 
they uſe thoſe names: provided that none of the 
b | | 92 terms 


man u 
ideas t] 


. nr” 


le: terms of the definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple, 
"Tap ideas, which he to whom the explication is made, 
ght has never yet had in his thought. Thus the word 
ſo- flatue may be explained to a blind man by other 


words, when picture cannot, his ſenſes having given 
him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which. 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gain - 
ed the prize to the painter, againſt the ſtatuary; 
each of which contending for the excellency of his 
art, and the ſtatuary bragging, that his was to be 
referred, becauſe it reached farther, and even 
thoſe who had loſt their eyes could yet perceive 
the excellency of it: the painter agreed to refer 
himſelf. to the judgment of a blind man; who be. 
ing brought where there was a ſtatue made by the 
one, and a picture drawn by the other; he was firſh. 
led to the ſtatue, in which he traced. with his 
hands, all the lineaments of the. face and body; 
and, with great admiration,. applauded the {kill of 
the workman. But being led to the picture, and 
having his hand laid upon it, was told, that now. 
he touched the head, and then the forchead, eyes, 
noſe, Cc. as his hand moved over the parts of the 
picture on the cloth, without finding any the leaſt 
diſtinction: whereupon he cried out, that certainly 
that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece 
of workmanſhip, which could repreſent to them all 
thoſe parts, where he could neither feel nor per-. 
ceive any thing. Ff RR warts 4 
$13..He that ſhould uſe the word rainbow, to 
one who knew-all thoſe colours, but yet had never 
ſeen that phznomenon,. would, by enumerating 
e name, he figure, largeneſs, poſition, and order of the 
rs one colours, ſo well define that word, that it might be 


iy make I Perfectly underſtood But yet that definition, how 
1 never exact and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind 
frame i- man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple | 
s, when ideas that make that complex one, being ſuch as he ö 


e of the 


„ 
term 
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never received by ſenſation and experience, -no 


words are able to excite them in his mind. 
9 14. Simple ideas, as has been ſhewed, can on- 
ly be got by experience, from thoſe objects which 


are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions, 
When 0 

i with them, and know the names for them, then 
we are in a condition to define, and by definition 
to underſtand the names of complex ideas, that are 


this means we have our minds ſtored 


made up of them. But when any term ſtands for 
a ſimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his 
mind, it is impoffible, by any words, to make 


known its meaning to him. When any term ſtands 


for an idea a man-is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant that that term is the ſign of it, there another 
name, of the ſame idea which he has been accu- 


ſtomed to, may make him underſtand its meaning, 


But in no caſe whatſoever, is any name of any ſim- 


ple idea capable of a definition. PLS 
1 $ 15. Feourthly, But though the names of ſimple 
ideas have not the help of definition to determine 


their ſignificarion ; yet that hinders not but that 


they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than 


thoſe of mixed modes and ſubſtances, Becauſe 
they ſtanding only for one ſimple perception, men, 


for the moſt part, eaſily and perfectly agree in 


their fignification A and there is little room for miſ- 


take and wrangling about their meaning, He that 
knows once, that whiteneſs is the name of that co- 


lour he has obſerved in ſnow, or milk, will not be 
apt to miſapply that word, as long as he retains 


that idea; which when he has quite loſt, he is 
not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives 
he underſtands it not, There is neither a multi- 


plicity of ſimple ideas. to be put together, which 


makes the doubtfulneſs in the names of mixed 
modes ; nor a ſuppoſed, but an unknown real eſ 
ſence, with properties depending thereon, the pre- 
ciſe number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
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209 * 


makes the difficulty in : the names of ſubſtances. - 
But, on the contrary, in ſimple ideas the whole 


ſignification of the name is known at once; and 


conſiſts. not of parts, whereof more or leſs being 


put in, the idea may be varied, and ſo the ſignifi- 


cation of its name be obſcure, or uncertain, 


” - 2 


* 8 3 . 


9 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved «1 
g 89 4 wy 9 1 — © 5 e en 

concerning ſimple ideas and their names, that they 

have but few aſcents in linea predicamentali, as they 


call it, from the loweſt ſpecies to the ſummum genus, 


The reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt ſpecies be- 


ing but one ſimple idea, nothing can be left out of 
it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may] 
agree with ſome other thing in one idea common ts þ 


them both; which, having one name, is the genus of 


the other two 1 F. there is nothing that can be left 
out of the idea of wh:ite and red, to make them a- 


gree in one common appearance, and ſo have one 
general name; as rationality being left out of the 


complex idea of man, makes it agree with brute, in 


the more general idea and name of animal. And 


therefore when, to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, 4 


men would * e both white and red, and 
ſeveral other fuch ſimple ideas, under one general 
name, they have been fain to do it by a word which 


denotes only the way they get into the mind. For, 


when white, red, and yellow, are all comprehended 


under the genus, or name colour, it ſignifies no more, 


but ſuch ideas as are produced in the mind only by 
the ſight, and have entrance only through the eyes. 
And when they would frame a yet more general 


term, to comprehend both colaurs and ſounels, and 
the like ſimple ideas, they do'it by a word that fig- - 


nifies all ſuch. as come into the mind only by one 
ſenſe : and ſo the general term quality, in its ordi- 


nary acceptation, comprehends colours, founds, 


taſtes, ſmells, and tangible qualities, with diſtinc - 


tion from extenſion, number, motion, pleaſure, 


and pain, which make impreflions on the mind, 
. W 


» 
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| and tg duce their ideas by 
5 17. Sixthly, The names of ſimple ideas, ſub- 

ances, and mixed modes, have alſo this diffe- 
rence ; that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas 
perfectly arbitrary : 
rfectly ſo; but refer to a pattern, though with 
ome latitude : and thoſe of ſimple ideas are perfect- 


ly taken from the exiſtence of things, and are not 
arbitrary at all. Which what difference it makes in 


| Book III. 


"Oo the names * 


more ſenſes inan one. 


thoſe of ſubſtances, are not 


be ſignifications of their names, we ſhall ſee in the 


$ x. They fam 


following chapters. 


The names, of ſimple modes differ little from 


£ 


names. 


made by 


Harig, 
done. 


ten before the exiſtence, 
inceſt, flabbing. . & 7. But ſtill ſubſervient to the end 
of language. 


thoſe of en ideas. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Nas MES of mixed modes and relations. 


nd far abftraf dens, as other general 
'S 2. Pir/t; The ideas they land for, are 
the underſtanding. & 3. Secondly, Made arbi- 
and without - patterns, 9 4. How this "is 
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d 1. THE names of mixed modes being gene- 
ral, they ſtand, as has been ſhewn, for 
ſorts or ſpecies of things, each of which has its pe- 


deas culiar eflence. The eſſences of theſe ſpecies alſo, 
not as has has been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtract 

with ideas in the mind, to which the name is annexed. 

fect- Thus far the names and eſſences of mixed modes, 


have nothing but what is common to them, with 
other ideas: but if we take a little nearer ſurvey of 
them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething pecu- 
liar, which, perhaps, may deſerve our attention. 


them is, that the abſtract ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes 
are made by the underſtanding, wherein they differ 


has no power to make any one, but only receives 
ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real exiſtence of 
things operating upon e. 

§ 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the ſpe- 
cies of mixed modes, are not only made by the 
arbi- mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without 
his "is patterns, or reference to any real exiſtence, W here- 
is of. in they differ from thoſe of ſubſtances, which car- 


urder, My with them the ſuppolition of ſome real being, 
be end from which they are taken, and to which they are 
words conformable, But in its complex ideas of mixed 


vs pe- modes, the mind takes a liberty not to follow the 
1. In {cxiſtence of things exactly. it unites and retains 
ination certain collections, as fo many diſtinct ſpeciſic ideas, 


he ori | Iwhilit others, that as often occur in nature, and 
mind, are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward things, paſs 
of the Nneglected without particular names or ſpecifications, 
he un- Nor does the mind, in theſe of mixed modes, as 
zn why n the complex ideas of ſubſtances, examine them 
d modes y the real exiſtence of things; or verify them by 
y their patterns, containing ſuch peculiar compoſitions in 
5. Rea- Nature. To know whether his idea of adultery or 


nceft, be right, will a man ſeek it any where a- 
1. The . 


§ 2. The firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in 


from thoſe of ſimple ideas: in which fort, the mind 
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mongſt things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any 
one has been witneſs to ſuch an action? No: but 


it ſuffices here, that men have put together ſuch a 


collection into one complex idea, that makes the 
- archetype, and ſpecific idea, whether ever any ſuch 
action were committed in rerun natura, or no. 
54. Lo underſtand this aright, we muſt conſider 
wherein this making of theſe complex .ideas con- 
fiſts; and that is not in the making any new idea, 
but putting together thoſe which the mind had be- 
fore, Wherein .the mind does theſe three things: 
1. It chuſes a certain number. 2. It gives them 
connection, and makes them into one idea. 3. It 
ties them together by a name. If we examine how 
the mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty it 
takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe 
eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are the 
workmanſhip of the mind; and conſequently, that 
the ſpecies themſelves are of mens waking. ITY 
85. Nobody can doubt but that theſe ideas of 
mixed modes are made by a voluntary collection of 
ideas put together in, the mind, independent from 
any original patterns in nature, who will but reflect, 
that this ſort of complex ideas may be made, ab- 
ſtracted, and have names given them, and fo a ſpe- 
cies be conſtituted, before any one individual of 
that ſpecies ever exiſted. Who can doubt but the 
ideas of ſacrilege, or adultery, might be framed in 
the mind of men, and have names given them ; and 
ſo theſe ſpecies of mixed modes be. conſtituted, be- 
fore either of them was ever committed; and might 
be-as well diſcourſed of, and reaſoned about, and 
as certain truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet 
they had no being but in the underſtanding, as 
well as now, that they have but too frequently a 
real exiſtence ? Whereby it is plain, how much the 
ſorts of mixed modes are the creatures of the un- 
derſtanding, where they have a being as ſubſervient 
to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, 25 
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when they really exiſt: and we cannot doubt but 
law- makers have often made laws about ſpecies of 


actions, which were only the creatures of their 


own underſtandings; beings that had no other ex- 


iſtence but in their own minds. And, I think, no- 
body can deny but that the reſurrection was a ſpecies 


of mixed modes in the mind, before it really exiſted. 
$6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe effences of 
mixed modes are made by the mind, we need but 


take a view of almoſt any of them. A little loox- 


ing into them, will ſatisfy us, that it is the mind 


that combines ſeveral ſcattered independent ideas, 


into one complex one; and by the common name 
it gives them, makes them the eſſence of a certain 
ſpecies, without regulating itſelf by any connec- 
tion they have in nature. For what greater con- 
nection in nature, has the idea of a man, than 


the idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is made 


a particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by the word 
murder; and the other not? Or what union is 
there in nature, between the idea of the relation of 
a father, with killing, than that of a ſon, or neigh- 
bour; that thoſe are combined into one complex 


idea, and thereby made the eſſence of the diſtindt 


2 parricide, whilſt the other makes no diſtinct 
pecies at all? But though they have made killing 
a man's father, or mother, a diſtinct ſpecies from 
killing his ſon, or daughter; yet in ſome other 
caſes, ſon and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother; and they are all Ke 


comprehended in the ſame ſpecies as in that of znceff. 


Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites 


into complex ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; 
Iwhilſt others that have altogether as much union 
in nature, are left looſe, and never combined into 
one idea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
IIt is evident then, that the mind, by its free choice, 
gives a connection to a certain number of ideas, 
rhich in nature have no more union with one an- 


other, 


mixed modes and relations. 2t3 
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other, than others that it leaves out: why elle is 
the part of the weapon, the beginning of the 
wound is made with, taken notice of, to make 
the diſtin ſpecies called /abbing, and the figure 


and matter of the weapon left out? 1 do not 


ſay, this is done without reaſon, as we ſhall ſec 
more by and by; but this 1 ſay, that it is done, 
by the free choice of the mind, purſuing its own 
ends; and that therefore theſe ſpecies of mixed 
modes are the workmanſhip of the underſtanding : 
and there is nothing more evident, than that, for 
the moſt: part, in the framing theſe ideas, the 
mind ſearches not its. patterns in nature, nor refers 
the ideas it makes, to the real exiſtence of things; 
but puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own 
purpoſes,. without tying itſelf to a preciſe imitation 


of any thing that really. exiſts, 


8 7. But though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences 
of mixed modes depend on the mind, and are made 
by it with. great liberty; yet they are not made at 
random, and jumbled together without any reaſon 
at all. Though theſe complex ideas be not always 
copicd from nature, yet they are always ſuited to 
the end. for which abſtract ideas are made: and 
though they be combinations made of ideas, that 
are looſe enough, and have as little union in them- 
ſelves, as ſeveral other, to which the mind never 
gives a connection that combines them into one 


idea; yet they are always made for the convenicuce 


of communication, which is the chief end of 
language. The uſe of language is, by ſhort ſounds, 
Rag 6th with eaſe. and diſpatch, general. concep- 
tions ; wherein not only abundance of particulars 
may be contained, but alſo a great variety of inde- 
pendent ideas collected into one complex one. Ia 
the making therefore of the ſpecies of mixed 
modes, men have had regard only to ſuch combi. 
Nations as they had occaſion to mention. one to an- 


other. Thoſe they. have combined into 
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complex ideas, and given names to; whilſt others, 
that in nature have as near an union, are left looſe 
and unregarded. For, to go no farther than hu- 


man actions themſelves, if they would make diſ- ; 


tinct abſtract ideas of all the varieties might be ob- 
ſerved in them, the number muſt be infinite, and 
the memory confounded with the plenty, as well as 
overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that men 


make and name ſo many complex ideas of theſe 


mixed modes, as they find they have occaſion to 
have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
affairs. If they join to the idea of filling, the idea 
of father or mother, and ſo make a diſtin ſpecies 


cauſe of the different hainouſneſs of the crime, and 
the diſtinct puniſhment is due to the murdering a 
man's father or mother, different from what ought 
to be inflicted on the murder of a ſon or neigh- 


treated, in reference to the idea of #:1/ing, that the 


one is joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract idea 


with a name, and fo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the 


other not; yet, in reſpect of carnal knowledge, they 


are both taken in under inc; and that ſtill for 


the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one name, 


and reckoning of one ſpecies, ſuch unclean mix- 
tures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; 
and this to avoid circumlocutions and tedious de- 


98. A moderate ſxill, in different languages, will 
eaſily ſatisfy one of the truth of this; it being ſo 


obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one lan- 
| guage, which have not any that anſwer them in an- 
other. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of one 
country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, have 


found occaſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, and 
| | e 


from killing a man's ſon, or neighbour, it is be- 


bour; and therefore they find it neceflary to men 
tion it by a diſtinct name, which is the end of ma- 
king that diſtint combination. But though the 
ideas of mother and daughter are ſo differently 
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ive names to them, which others never collected 
into ſpecific ideas. This could not have happened, 
E theſe ſpecies were the ſteady workmanſhip of 
nature; and not collections made and abſtracted 
by the mind, in order to naming, and for the con- 
venience of communication. Ihe terms of our law, 
which are not empty ſounds, will hardly find words 
that anſwer them in the Spaniſh or Italian, no 
ſcanty languages; much leſs, 1 think, could any 


one tranflate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe 


tongues: and the Verſura of the Romans, or 
Corban of the Jews, have no words in other lan- 
guages to anſwer them: the reaſon whereof is 
plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 


lock a little more nearly into this matter, and ex- 


actly compare different languages, we ſhall find, 
that though they have words, which in tranſlations 


and dictionaries are ſuppoſed to anſwer one an- 


other; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt the 
names of complex ideas, eſpecially of mixed 
modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, which 
the word does, that in dictionaries it is rendered 


by. There are no ideas more common, and lels 


compounded, than the meaſures of time, extenſion, 
and weight, and the Latin names hora, pes, libra, 
are without difficulty rendered by the Engliſh 
names, hour, foot, and pound: but yet there is no- 
thing more. evident, than that the ideas a Roman 


annexed to theſe Latin names were very far differ- 


ent from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by 


_. thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe ſhould 


make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the other 
language deſigned. by their names, he would be 
quite out in his account. Theſe are too ſenſible 
proofs to be doubted; and we ſhall find this much 


more ſo, in the names of more abſtract and com- 


ounded ideas: ſuch as are the greateſt part of 
thoſe which make up moral diſcourſes: whoſe 
names, when men come curiouſly to compare wh 
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thoſe they are tranflated into, in other languages; 
they will find very few of them exactly to corre- 

{pond in the whole extent of their fignifications. +, 
| | 9. The reaſon why [ take ſo particular notice 


of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken about gene · 


ra and ſpecies, and their eflences, as if they were 


things regularly and conſtantly made by nature, 
and had a real exiſteace in things: when they ap- 
pear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be nothing elſe 


but an artifice of the underſtanding, for the eaſier 
fignifying ſuch collections of ideas, as it ſhould of - 
ten have occafion to communicate by one general, 


term; under which divers particulars, as far forth. 


as they agreed to that abſtract idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful ſignification 
of the word ſpecies may make it ſound harſh to 
ſome, that I ſay, the ſpecies of mixed modes are 
made by the underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can 
by nobody be denied, that it is the mind makes 
thoſe abſtrat- complex ideas, to which ſpecific 
names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that 


che mind makes the patterns, for ſorting and ni- 


ming of things, I leave it to be conſidered, who 
makes the boundaries of the ſort or ſpeciez, ſince, 
with me, ſpectes and fort have no other difference 


than chat of a Latin and Engliſh ids. | 


F 10. The near relation that there is -bEetween 
Pecies, eſſences, and their general name, atleaſt in 
mixed modes, will farther appear, when we conſi- 
der, that it is the name that ſeems to preſerve thoſe 
eſſences, and give them their laſting duration. For 
the connection between the loote parts of thoſe 
complex ideas, being made by the mind, this union, 
which has no particular foundation in nature, 
would ceaſe again, were there not ſomething that 
did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts 
from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the mind 
that makes the collection, it is the name which is, as 
were, the knot that ties them fait together. What 
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| | ' © avaſt variety of different ideas does the word trium - Sen 
1 8 zus hold together; and deliver to us as one ſpecies ? Thi 
Had this name been never made, or quite loſt, we 'hatc 


niz e e rants had deſcriptions of what tion 
paſſed im that ſolemnity : but yet, 1 think, that : 
which holds thoſe different parts together; in the diſti 


Anity of one complex idea, is that very word an- 2 
nexed to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of has 1 
- that would no more be thought to make one thing, nam 
: than any other ſhew, which, having never been this 
] made: but once, had never. been united into one the 1 
complex idea, under one. denomination. How thoſe 
much therefore, in mixed modes, the unity nece!- ſed t 
ſuary to any eſſence depends on the mind; and how r n 
much the continuation and fixing of that unity de- diſtir 
7  pends on the name in. common uſe annexed to eithe 
itt, I leave it to be conſidered by thoſe who look plex 
upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed things 1 
= 4 in mature +" 1 11 21 N i "ork 7 oF CONC 
5811. Suitable to this, we find, that men, ſpeak- mode 
ing of mixed, modes, ſeldom imagine or take any "oO 
- ether for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are ſet out 2 
by name: becauſe they being of man's making on · = 
ly in order to naming, no ſuch ſpecies are taken Whe 
+ notice pf, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name be join- 20 
cc to it, as the ſign of man's having combined into Wa cl 
one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and, by that name, br 
giving a. laſting union to the parts, which would OY 
/ : otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the mind & Bor 
laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actually to 2 
- think on it. But when a name is once annexed 0 58 
to it, wherein the parts of that complex idea have 5 Phan 
à ſettled and permanent union; then is the eſſence, 
s it were, eſtabliſhed, and the ſpecies looked on 1 
as, complete. For to what purpoſe ſhould the me. = 
- © anory charge itſelf with. ſuch compoſitions, unleſ be . 
it were by abſtraction to make them general: 1 3 


And to what purpoſe make them general, unleſs it 
Were, that they might have general names, for tht 
__ 1 55 convenience 
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convenience - of; diſcqurſe, and communication? 
Thus we ſee, that killing a man with a ſword, or a 
hatchet, are looked on as no diſtinct ſpecies of ac- £ 
tion: but if the point of the ſword firſt enter the 
body, it paſſes for a diſtinct ſpecies, where it has a 
diſtinct name; as in England, in whoſe language it 
is called Habbing: but in another country, hege it 
has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
name, it paſſes not for a diſtinct ſpecies. But in 

this ſpecies of corporeal ſubſtances, though it be 
the mind that makes the nominal eflence; yet ſindtde 

thoſe ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppo- 
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fed to have an union in nature, whether the, mind. 
joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as : © 
diſtinCt ſpecies, without any operation of the mind, 
either abſtracting or giving a name to that com- 
%%% ¼ d ̃ . ˙ 
9 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid 
concerning the eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed 
modes, that they are the creatures of the under- 
ſtanding, rather than the works of nature; con- 
formable, l ſay, to this, we find, that their names 
lead our thoughts to the mind, and no farther. 
When we ſpeak of juſtice, or gratitude, we frame 
to ourſelves no imagination of any thing exiſting, 
which we would conceive ; but our thopghts ter- 
minate in the abſtra& ideas of thoſe virtues, and 
look no farther ; as they do, when, we ſpeak. of 


1 
1 

A. 4 
by 

&, 
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a horſe, or iron, whole ſpecific ideas we conſider 
not, as barely in the mind, but as in things them- 


4elves, which afford the original patterns of thoſe 
ideas. But in mixed modes, at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable parts of them, which are moral beings, we 
conſider the originals patterns, as being in the 
mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing | 


of particular beings under names. And hence, 1 


think, it is, that theſe eſſences of the ſpecies of 


mixed modes are, by a more particular name, call 
5 i MERE ed. 
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motions, founds, does it contain in that complex 
one, which the mind of man has arbitrarily put to- 
gether, to exprefs by that one name? Whereas il.c 


e the names of Fook III. 


ed notions, as by a peculiar right appertaining to the 
'underſtanding. „ | 

9 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, why the 
complex ideas of mixed modes are commonly more 


compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of na- 


tural ſubſtances. Becauſe they being the workman- 


hip of the underſtanding, purſuing only its own 
ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing in ſhort 


thoſe ideas it would make known to another, docs 
with great liberty unite often into one abſtract idea 


chings that in their nature have no coherence ; and 

. 6, under one term, bundle together a great variety 
of compounded and decompounded ideas. Thus 
the name of proceſſion, what a great mixture of inde - 


pendent ideas of perſons, habits, tapers, orders, 


complex ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances are uſually 
made up of only a ſmall number of fimple ones; 


and in the ſpecies of animals, thefe two, viz. 


WAI 2360 49) as 
4 


ſhape and voice, commonly make the whole nomi- 
nal eflence. )))ͤ VVV 
8 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what 
Has been faid, is, that the names of mixed modes 
always ſignify (when they have any determined f1g- 
nification) the real eſſences of their ſpecies, For 


theſe abſtract ideas being the workmanſhip: of the 


mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence of 
things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that name, but barely that complex 
idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is all it 
would have expreſſed by it; and. is that on which 
all the properties of the ſpecies depend, and from 
which alone they all flow: and fo in theſe the real 
and nominal eſſence is the ſame ; which of what 
concernment it is to the certain knowledge of gene. 
ral truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. N 
9 15, This alſo may ſkew us the reaſon, mo 
| | Or 
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Chap. 5 . mixed modes and relation. 


for the moſt part, the names of mixed modes are 
got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly 
known. Becauſe there being no ſpecies of theſe or- 
e taken notice of, but what have names; and 
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thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, being abſtract 
complex ideas made arbitrarily by the mind, it is 


convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the names, 


before one endeavour to frame theſe complex ideas: 


unleſs a man will fill his head with a company of ab- 


ſtract complex ideas, which others having no names 


for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and 


forget again. I confeſs, that in the beginning of 
languages it was neceſſary to have the idea, before 
one gave it the name: and ſo it is ſtill, where ma- 
king a new cqmplex idea, one alſo, by giving it a 


new name, makes a new word. But this concerns 


not. languages . made, which .have eg pretty 
requent 


well provided for ideas, which men have | 
occaſion to have, and communicate: and in ſuch, 
I aſk, whether it be not the ordinary method, that 


children learn the names of mixed modes, before 
they have their ideas? What one of a thouſand 


ever frames the abſtract idea of glory and ambition 


before he has heard the names of them ? In ſimple. 


ideas of: ſubſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe; which 


being ſuch ideas as have a real exiſtence and. union 
in nature, the ideas, or names, are got one N 5 


o 


i. o 


the other, as it happens. 


9 16, What has been ſaid here of mixed modes, 


s, with v ery little difference, applicable alſo to r e- 
lations ;. which, fince every man himſelf may ob- 


ſerve, | may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: 


eſpecially, fince, what J have here ſaid concernin 


words. in this.thi:d book, will poſſibly be thought 


by ſome to be much more than what ſo flight a 
ſubject required. I allow, it might be brought into 
a Narrower compaſs: but 1 was willing to ſtay my 


reader on an argument, that appears to me new, 


and a little, out of the way, (I am ſure it is one 1 
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T7 . L i 4 7 82 2 TIN * * l 7 1 en 
ht not of, when T began to write), that by 
hing it to the botrom, and turning it on every 


fide, ſome part or other might meet with every 


one's thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt a- 
verſe, or ne 


'r negligent, to reflect on a general miſcar- 
n 1 29 1 4 be 4-4 we 7 9 <<, | 71 — TIS 

riage; which, though of great conſequence, is 
little taken notice df. When it is conſidered, what 


a pudder is made about effences, and how much all 


ſorts of knowledge, ' diſcourfe, and converſation, 


are peſtered and diſordered b the careleſs and con 
ne and application of words, it will, per- 
14ps, be thought worth while thoroughly to lay it 
open, And.) ſhall | pardoned if 1 have dwelt 


long on an argument which . think therefore needs 
to be inculcated; becauſe the faults men are uſual- 


Iy guilty of in this Kind, are not only the greateſt 


hinderances of true knowledge; but are fo well 


thought of, as to paſs for it. Men would often ſee 


What a {mall pittance of reaſon and truth, or poſ- 


bly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing opi- 
nions they are ſwelled with; if they would but look 
beyond faſhionable ſounds, and obferve what ideas 


are, or are not comprehended under thoſe words, 
with which they are ſo armed at all points, and 


with which they ſo confidently lay about them. 


thall imagine 1 have done ſome ſervice to truth, 
peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on 


_ this ſubject, I can make men reflect on their own 


' uſe of language; and give them reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that fince it is frequent for others, it may alfo be 
poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good and 


approved words in their months and writings, 


with very . uncertain, little, or no ſignification. 


And therefore it is not unreafonable for them to be 


tay concerning this matter, 


wary herein themſelves, and not be unwilling to 


have them examined by others, With this deſign, 


therefore, I thall go on with what I have farther to 


. = 
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ſerue for common converſe, 
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Of the NAMES of SUBSTANCES. 
§ 1. The common names of fſubſlances fland for ſorts, 
. I 2. The eſſence of pat 1 W e dents ., 15 
be nominal and real effence different. & 4.—6, 
Nothing eſſential to individuals. & 7. 8. The nomi- 
nal efſence bounds the ſpecies. F q. Not the real ef. 
fence which "we" know not. 9 10. Not ſubſtantial 
forms which we know leſt. F 11. That the nominal 
ente is that whereby we diſtinguiſh ſpecies, farther 
evident from ſpirits. N 12. hereof there are pro- 
bably numberleſs ſpecies. & 13. The nominal eſſence, 
that of Beute or? ee and ice. & 14. 
[ 


to 17 f D culties again a certain num ber of real / 
fences. § 18.—20. Our nominal eſſences of ſut< 


| flances, not perfect collections of properties. 21, 

| 25 fuch A, as our Aab, a er. 4 22, 

Our abſiract ideas are ta us the meaſures of ſpecies ; 

_ inſtante, in that of man. I 22. Species net diſtin- 
guiſbed by generation, & 24. Not by ſubſtantial 

forms. & 25. The, 1 eſſences, are made by- the 
mind, § 26, 27. Therefore very various and uncer- 

| tain, g 28. But not ſe arbitrary as mixed modes. 
§ 29. Though very imperfett. & 30. Which yet 

| | 31. Eſſences of ſpecies, 
under the ſame name, very different. & 32. The more 
general our ideas arc, the more incomplete and partial 

they are. I 33. This all accommedated to the end of 
ſpeech. F 34. Inflance, in caſſuaries. & 35. Men 4 
determine the forts; inſtance, guld. $ 36. Nature © 

_ makes the. ſimilitude. & . And continues it in the 
races of things. & 38 Each alſtract idea is an effence. 
§ 39. Genera and ſpecies are in order to naming. 

98 40. Species of artificial things leſs 15 than na. 
tural. g 41. Arliiſicial things of diſtinc: ſpecits. 

Y 42. Sulllances alone have proper names. & 43. 


Difficulty 


wy aged, name of laben Book, ll. 


Difficulty to treat of words. & 44. 45. Inflance of 


mixed modes, in Kinneah and Nicuph. F 46. 47. 


Inſtances of ſubſtances in Zabab. {F 48. Their ideas 


imper fact, and therefore various.  49-. Therefore to 
fix their ſpecies, a real efſence is ſuppoſed, F 50. 


Iich ſuppoſition is of no uſe. $,5 i. Goncluſion. . 
HE common names of ſubſtances,, as well 


: as other general terms, ſtand for ſorts ; 


which is nothing elſe but the being made ſigns, of 
ſuch complex ideas, wherein ſeveral particular ſub- 


| ances do, or might agree, by virtue of which 


they are capable of being comprehended in one 
common couception, and ſignified by one name. 
1 ſay, do or- might agree: for though there be hut 
one ſun exiſting in the world, yet the idea of it be · 


0 


ing abſtracted, ſo that more ſubſtances, if there 


were ſeveral, might each agree in it; it is as much 


a ſort, as if there were as many ſuns as there are 


ſtars, ' hey want not their reaſons, who think 
there are, and that each fixed ſtar would anſwer 
the idea the name 45 ſtands for, to one who were 
placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, may 
ſhew us how much the ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, gc- 
nera and ſpecies of things, (for thoſe Latin terms ſig- 


nify to me no more than the Engliſh word fort), 


depend on ſuch collections of- ideas, as men have 
made; and not on the real nature of things : ſince 
it is not impoſſible, but that, in propriety of ſpeech, 
that might be a ſun. to one, which is a ſtar to an- 
. 3 5 

8 2. The meaſure and boundary of each ſort or 
ſpecies, whereby it -is conſtituted that particular 


ſort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that we call 


its eflence, which is nothing but that abſtract idea 
to which the name is annexed : ſo that every thing 
contained in that idea, is effential to .that fort. 


This, though it be all the Hence of natural ſub- 


ſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguith 
| „ ö them 
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them into ſorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar name, 
the nominal eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real 


% conflitution of ſubſtances, upon which depends this 
28 nominal eſſence, and all the properties of that ſort ; 
= which therefore, as has. been ſaid, may be called 
ſy the real efſence + v. g. the nominal effence of gold is that 
EY complex idea the word: gold ſtands for, let it be, fer 
ell inſtance,\a body yellow, of a certain weight, mal- 
: leable, tufible, and fixed. But the real eſſence is 
Fot the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that bo- 
1b. du, on which thoſe qualities, and all the other 
Nen properties of gold, depend. How far theſe two 
* are different, though they are both called efence, is 
> obvious, at firſt ſight, to diſcover. +. _ 
Rat $ 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary motion, 
be- vvith ſenſe and reaſon, joined to a body of a cer- 
\cre IM £412 ſhape, be the complex idea to which 1 and 
Reh others annex the name man; and ſq be the nomi- 
are / offence of the ſpecies ſo called; yet nobody will 
ink Mt 727, that that complex idea is the real effence and 
ſer ſource of all thoſe operations, which are to be 
vere found in any individual of that ſort. Ihe founda- 
may tion of all thoſe qualities, which are the ingredients 
"pe of our complex idea, is ſomething quite different: 
f g and had we ſuch a knowledge of that conſtitution 
rt), of man, from which his faculties of moving, ſen- 
have | ation, and reaſoning, and other powers flow, and 
Gnce on Which: his ſo regular ſhape depends, as it is poſ- 
eech. lible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, 
5 an. Ve ſhould have a quite other idea of his eſſence, 
5 than what now is contained in our definition of 
rt or chat ſpecies, be it what it will: and our idea of 
cular Hany individual man would be as far different from 
c call what it now is, as is his, who knows all the ſprings 


+ idea and wheels, and other contrivances within, of the 
57 ; famous clock at Straſburgh, from'that which a gar 
zing country-man has of it, who barely ſees the 
1 ſab- motion of the hand, and hears che clock ſtrike, 
_—— J aud obſerves only ſome of the outward appearances. | 
chem il» BOY F 4. That 


away the abſtr 


cot: plex idea, ſignified by ſome general name, 


that this or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. 80 


Of the names of ſubſtances, Book III. 


S 4. That effence, in the ordinary uſe of the 

word, relates to ſorts, and that it is conſidered in 

particular beings, no farther than as they are rank- 

ed into forts, appears from hence; that take but 
a 
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ideas, by which we ſort individu- 
als, and rank them under common names, and 
then the thought of any thing effential to any of 
them, inſtantly vanithes : we have no notion of the 


one, without the other: which plainly ſhews their 


relation. It is neceſſary for me to be as lam; Gop 
and nature has made me fo; but there is nothing ! 
have is eſſential to me. An accident, or diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my colour, or ſhape ; a fe. 
ver, or fall, may take away my reaſon or memory, 
or both; and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe, no 
underſtanding, no, nor life. Other creatures of 
my ſhape may be made with more and better, or 
fewer and worſe faculties, than 1 have; and others 
may have reaſon and ſenſe in a ſhape and body ve- 
ry different from mine. None of theſe are eflential 
to the one or the other, or to any individual what. 
ſoever, till the mind refers it to ſome fort or ſpecies 
of things; and then preſently, according to the ab- 
ſtract idea of that ſort, ſomething is found eſſen- 
tial. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and 
he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks 
of eſſential, the confideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 


comes into his mind: and it is in reference to that, 


that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to me, or 
to any other particular corporeal being, to have rea- 
ſon ? I ſay no; no more than it is eſſential to this 
white thing 1 write on, to have words in it. Þut 
if that particular being be to be counted of the fort 
man, and to have the name man given it, then ret 
| ſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon to be a part 
of the complex idea the name mar ſtands for: as! 
is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain words 


o 
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if { will give it the name treatiſe, and rank it under 
that ſpecies. ' So that entice, and not: effential, re- 
late only to our abſtract ideas, and the names an- 
nexed to them; which amounts to no more but 
this, that whatever. particular thing has not in it. 
thoſe qualities which are contained in the abſtract. 
idea, which any general term ſtands for, cannot be 
ranked under that ſpecies, nor be called by that 
name, fince that abſtract idea is the very eſſence of 
„„ Be vanes £47 DI Blas | 


SF 5+ Thus if the idea of body, with ſome people, 
be bare extenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity is not eſ- 
ſential to body: if others make the idea, to which 
they give the ,name.body, to be ſolidity and exten- 
ſion, then ſolidity is eſſential to body. That there- 
fore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, which 


makes a part of the complex idea the name of a 


ſort ſtands, for, without which no particular thing 
can be reckoned of that ſort, nor be entitled to 
that name. Should there be found a parcel of 
matter, that had all the other qualities that are in 


iron, but wanted obedience to the loadſtone; and 


would neither be drawn by it, nor receive direction 
from it, would any one queſtion, whether it want - 
ed any thing eſſential? It would be abſurd to aſk, 
whether a thing really exiſting: wanted any thing 
eſſential to it, Or could it be demanded, whether 
this made an eſſential or ſpecific difference, or no; 
ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpe- 
cific, but our abſtract ideas? And to talk of ſpeci- 
fic differences in nature, without reference to ge- 
neral ideas and names, is to talk unintelligibly. 
For I would aſk any one, what is ſufficient to make 
an eſſential difference in nature, between any two 


| particular beings, without any regard had to ſome. 


abſtract idea, which is looked upon as the efſence 
and ſtandard of a ſpecies ? All ſuch patterns and 
ſtandards, being quite laid aſide, particular beings, 
conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 
| F have 
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have all their qualities equally eſſential; and every 
thing, in each individual, will be eſſential to it, or, 
which is more, nothing at all. For though it 
may be reaſonable to aſk, whether obeying che 
magnet be eſſential to iron? yet, I think,, it is ve · 
ry improper and infignificant to afk, whether it be 
eſſentlal to the particular parcel of matter I cut my 
pen with, without conſidering it under the name 
iron, or as being of a certain ſpecies ? And if, as 


has been ſaid, our abſtract ideas, which have names 


annexed to them; are the boundaries of ſpecies, 
nothing can be effential but what is contained in 
OS 404, tas eto 
(6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real eſ- 
ſence, diftin& in ſubſtances, from thoſe abſtra& 
ideas of them, which 1 call their nominal eſſence. 
By this real eſſence, I mean, that real conſtitution 
of any thing, which is the foundation of all thoſe 
properties that are combined in, and are conſtantly 
found to co-exiſt with the nominal effence ; that 
particular conſtitution which every thing has with- 
in itſelf, without any relation to any thing without 
it. But effence, even in this ſenſe, relates to a 
ſort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies : for, being that real 
conſtitution, on which the properties depended, ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſort of things, properties belong: 
ing only to ſpecies, and not to individuals; v. g. ſup- 
poſing the nominal cffence of gold to be a body of 
ſuch a peculiar colour and weight, with malleability 
and fuſibiliry, the real efſence is that conſtitution of 
the parts of matter, on which theſe qualities, and 
their union, depend; and is alſo the foundation of is 
ſolubility in aua regia, and other properties accom: 
panying that complex idea. Here are eſſences and 
properties, but all upon ſuppofition of a fort, or 
general abſtract idea, which is conſidered as immu: 
table: but there is no individual parcel of matter, 
to which any of theſe qualities are fo annexed, 2 
to be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. 154 
. 8 whic 
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_-MF which is eſſential „belongs to it as a condition, where- 
very by it is of this or that fort: but take away the con- 
Broth, ſideration of its being ranked under the name of 


nt. 


h it ſome abſtract idea, and then there is nothing ne- 
g che ceſſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, 
s ve · as to the real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only fap- 
it de poſe their being, without preciſely knowing what 
it my they are: but that which annexes them {till to the 
name ſpecies, is the nominal eſſence, of which they are 
f, as the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. 
- 4 The next thing to be conſidered, is, by 
ECHS, wich of thoſe effences it is that ſubſtances are de- 
cd m termined into ſorts or ſpecies; and that, "F684. 
vident, is by the nominal eſſence. For it is that a+ 
al el. lone, that the name, which is the mark of tlie 
[tract ſort, ſignifies. It is impoſſible therefore, that any 
Tence, thing ſhould determine the ſorts of things, which 
tution we rank under general names, but that idea which 
thoſe Wl chat name is deſigned as a mark for; which is that, 
tantly as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Hence. 
N Why do we ſay, This is a horſe, and that a mule ; 


This is an animal, that an herb? How comes any par- 

ticular thing to be of this or that ſort, but becauſe 
1 it has that nominal eſſence, or, which is all one, a- 
at real grees to that abſtract idea, that name is annexed 
d, ne to? And | deſire any one but to reflect on his Own 


1thout 


long: thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or 
g $f other names of ſubſtances, to know what fort of 
171 a eſſences they ſtand for. 

e § 8. And that the ſpecies of things to us, are 
tion 1 nothing but the ranking them under diſtinct names, 
es, kin according to the complex ideas in us; and not ac- 
n K cording*to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in them, 
n is plain from hence, that we find many of the in- 
a dividuals that are ranked into one fort, called b 
Noe widuals that are ran 0 *. 
n one common name. and ſo received as being of 
matter ene ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on their - * 


xed, 3 real conſtitutions, as far different one from ano- 
Tha her, as from others, from which they are account- 
which . II. U To ed 
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ed to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be unde 


obſerved by all, who have to do with natural bo- abou 
dies; ſo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad expe- igno 
rience, convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in we t 
vain, ſeek for the ſame qualities in one parcel of ſent] 
ſulphur, antimony, or vitriol, which they have NO re 
found in others. For though they are bodies of It is 
the ſame ſpecies, having the ſame nominal eſſence, their 


under the fame name; yet do they often, upon to go 
ſevere ways of examination, betray qualities ſo dif- we ca 
ferent one from another, as to fruſtrate the'expec- ¶ of pa 
tation and labour of very wary chymiſts. But if timor 
things were diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, according to lead a 
their real eflences, it would be as impoſſible to find And | 
different properties in any two individual ſubſtan-¶ contri 


ces of the ſame ſpecies, as it is to find different pro- plants 
erties in two circles, or two equilateral triangles, WW manſh 
hat is properly the eſſence to us, which deter- great 
mines every particular to this or that claſſis; or, farthe 
which is the ſame thing, to this or that general the m 
name: and what can that be elſe, but that abſtract ¶ beſt cc 
idea to which that name is annexed ? and ſo has, the cc 
in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of Ereatu: 
particular things, as to their general denominations, things 
§ 9. Nor indeed can we rank and fort things, ſes, ur 
and conſequently (which is the end of ſorting) de- ff ſo far 
nominate them by their real eſſences, becauſe we blind n 
know them not. Our faculties carry us no far. and he 
ther towards the knowledge and diſtinction of ſub-M lily anc 
{tances, than a collection of thoſe ſenſible ideas, nal coz 
which we obſerve in them; which, however made thinks | 
with the greateſt diligence and exactneſs we ar real ef 
capable of, yet is more remote from the true in- pleaſed 


ternal conſtitution, from which thoſe qualities flow , a 

than, as I ſaid, a countryman's idea is from the eſſences 

inward contrivance of that famous clock at Stra- ithout 

burg, whereof he only ſees the outward figure an lities, tl 

motions. There is not ſo contemptible a plant or untrie 

amal, that does not confound the moſt enlarge K 10, 
: . underſtanding 
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underſtanding, Though the familiar uſe of things 
about us take off our wonder, yet it cures not our 
ignorance. | | 
we. tread on, or the iron we daily hand'e, we pre- 
ſently find we know not their make; and can give 
no reaſon of the different qualities we find in them. 
It is evident, the internal conſtitution, whereon 
their properties depend, is unknown to us. For 
to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious 
we can imagine amongſt them, what is that texture 
of parts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and an- 
timony fuſible; wood and ftones not? What makes 
lead and iron malleable ; antimony and ſtones not ? 
And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fin? 
contrivances, and inconceivable real effences of 
plants or animals, every one knows. 
manſhip of the all-wiſe and powerful Go, in the 
great fabric of the univerſe, and every part thereof, 
farther exceeds the capacity and comprehenſion of 
| the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent man, than the 
beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious man dotli 
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When we come to examine the ſtones 


I he work- 


the conceptions. of the moſt ignorant of rationat 
creatures. Therefore we in vain pretend to range 
things into ſorts, and diſpoſe them into certain claſ- 
ſes, under names, by their real eſſences, that are 
ſo far from our diſcovery or comprehenſion. A 

blind man may as ſoon ſort things by their colours; 
and he that has loſt his ſmell, as well diſtinguiſh a 
lily and a roſe by their odours, as by thoſe inter- 
nal conſtitutions which he knows not. He that 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their 
real eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be 


I pleaſed to try his {kill in thoſe ſpecies, called caffis- 


wary, and guerech1ach'9 ; and, by their internal real 


eſſences, determine the boundaries of theſe ſpecies, 


without knowing the complex idea of ſenſible qua- 
lities, that each of thoſe names ſtand for, in the 
countries where thoſe animals are to be found. 
10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 
55 that 
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that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſubſtances had their diſ- onl 
tinct internal ſubſtantial forms; and that it was acti 

thoſe forms which made the diſtinction of ſubRan- ligh 
- ces into their true Hpecies and genera, were led yet can 
farther out of the way, by having their minds ſer ſeye 

upon fruitleſs. inquiries after ſubſtantial forms, attr1 
wholly unintelligible, and whereof ' we have ſcarce curſ, 
ſo much as any obſcure or confuſed conception in and 

- CXCE] 


general. SELLS 
6 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing natu dura 


ral ſubſtances into ſpecies, conſiſts in the nominal the o 
eſſences the mind makes, and not in the real bly C 
eſſences to be found in the things themſelves, is far- Cur 1 
ther evident from our ideas: of ſpirits. For the MW plc 
mind getting, only by reflecting on its own opera- the ot 
tions, thaſe ſimple ideas which it attributes to {pi- cular 
rits, it hath, or can have no other notion of. ſpirit, and m 
but by attributing: all thoſe operations it finds in ation 
itſelf, to a ſort of beings, without conſideration of all ſor 
matter. And even the moſt. advanced notion we >"<<S, 
have of Gon, is but attributing. the ſame fimple i- hen! 
deas which we have got from reflection on what we of the 
find in ourſelves, and which we conceive to have . mor, 
more perfection in them, than would be in their ; Om . 
abſence; attributing, I ſay, thoſe ſimple ideas to Fe 3 


him in an unlimited degree. Thus baving got from 
reflecting on ourſelves, the idea of exiſtence, know. conſequ 
ledge, power, and pleaſure, each of which we find TOW Unc 
it better to have than to want; and the more we y 12. 
have of each the better; joining all theſe together, 5 to 
with infinity to each of them, we have the complex Ml Plits, 
idea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipotent, infinite: OUCH, 
ly wiſe and happy being. And though we are ses as 
told, that there are different ſpecies of angels; ye bandes 
we know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecific ideas of . ar 
them; not out of any conceit, that the exiſtence ol 1 more 
more ſpecies than one of ſpirits, is impoſſible: but a then 
becauſe having no more ſimple ideas, nor being # probable 
orpore; 


ble to frame more, applicable to ſuch beings, but 
| | only 
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only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
actions of our own minds in thinking, and being de- 
lighted, and moving ſeveral parts of our bodies, we 
can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our conceptions the 
ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, but by 
attributing thoſe operations and powers we find in 
curſelves, to them in a higher or lower degree ; 
and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecific ideas of ſpirits, 
except only of Gop, to whom we attribute both 
duration, and all thoſe ether ideas with infinity; to 
the other ſpirits, with limitation. Nor, as | hum- 
bly conceive, do we, between Gop and them in 
our ideas, put any difference by any number of 
imple ideas, which we have of one, and not of 
the other, but only that of infinity, All the parti- 
cular ideas of exiſtence, knowledge, will, power, 
and motion, &c. being ideas derived from the ope- 
rations of our minds, we attribute all of them to 
all forts of ſpirits, with the difference only of de- 
grees, to the utmoft we can imagine, even infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an idea 
of the firſt Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinite- 
ly more remote in the real excellency of his nature, 
from the higheſt and perfecteſt of all created be- 
ings, than the greateſt man, nay, pureſt ſeraph, is 
from the moſt. contemptible part of matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our nar- 
row underſtandings. can conceive of him, | 
y 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor repug- 
nant to reaſon, that there may be many ſpecies of 
ſpirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified one from. 
another, by diſtinct properties, whereot we have no 
ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, by qualities, which we 
know, and obſerve in them. "hat there ſhould 
be more ſpecies of intelligent creatures above us, 
than there are of ſenſible and material below us, is 
probable to me from hence; that in all the viſible 
corporeal world, we ſee no chaſms or gaps, All. 
93 quit 
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quite down from. us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, 
and a.continued ſeries of things, that in each re- 
move differ very little one from the other. There 
are fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to 
the airy region : and there are ſome birds, that are 
inhabitants of the water; whoſe blood is cold as 
| fiſhes, and their fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcru- 
pulous are allowed them on fiſh-days. There are 
animals ſo near of kin both to birds and beaſts, that 
they are in the middle between both : amphibious 
animals link the terreſtrial and aquatic together; 
feals live at land and at ſea, and porpoiſes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention 
what is confidently reported of mermaids, or fea- 
men. There are ſome brutes, that feem to have 
as much knowledge and reaſon, as ſome that are 
called men: and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt 
of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 
ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
them; and ſo on till we come to the loweſt and 
the moſt inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find 


every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked to- 


gether, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 
And when we conſider the infinite power and wiſ- 
dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that 
t is ſuitable to the magnificent harmony of the uni- 
verſe, and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs of 
the architect, that the fpecies of creatures ſhould 
_ alſo, by gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us to- 
ward his infinite perfection, as we ſee they;gradual- 
ly deſcend from us downwards: which if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perfuaded, 
that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above 
us, than there are beneath; we being, in degrees of 

rfection, much more remote from the infinite be. 
ing of Gop, than we are from the loweſt ſtate of 
being, and that which approaches neareſt to no- 
thing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct ſpecies, for the 
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reaſons above-faid, we have no clear diſtinct ideas. 


$ 13. But to return to the ſpecies of corporeal 
ſubſtances : If 1 ſhould aſk any one whether ice 
and water were two diſtinct ſpecies. of things, I 
doubt not but 1 ſhould be anſwered in the affirma- 
tive: and it cannot be denied; but he that ſays they 
are two diſtinct ſpecies, is in the right, But if an 
Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had 
never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into England 
in the winter, find the water he put in his baſon at 
night, in a great part frozen in the morning, and 
not knowing any peculiar name it had, ſhould call 
it Hhardened water; | aſk, whether this would be a 
new fpeges to him, different from water? And: I 
think it would be anſwered, here it would not be 
to him a new ſpecies, no more than congealed jelly, 
when it is cold, is a diſtinct ſpecies, from the ſame 
jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid gold in the 
furnace, is a diſtinct ſpecies from hard gold in the 
hands of a workman. And if th's be ſo, it is plain, 
that our diſtinct ſpecies are nothing but diſtin&t 
complex ideas, with diſtin names annexed to them. 
It is true, every ſubſtance that exiſts, has its pecu- 
liar conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities and powers we obſerve in it: but the 
ranking of things into ſpecies, which is nothing but 
ſorting them under ſeveral titles, is done by us, ac- 
cording to the ideas that we have of them: which 
though ſufficient to diftinguiſh' them by names, ſa 
that we may be able to-diſcourſe of them, when we 
have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe 
it to be done by their real internal conſtitutions, 
and that things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature 
into ſpecies, by real eſſences, according as we diſ- 
tinguiſh them into ſpecies by names, we fliall be li- 
able to great miſtakes. 1 4 
F 14.-TFo diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings into ſpe» 
cies according to the uſual ſuppoſition, that there 
are certain preciſe eflences or forms of things, 
whereby 
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whereby all the individuals exiſting, are, by nature, 
diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies; theſe things are neceflary : 
$15. Firſt, To be afſured, that nature, in the 
production of things, always deſigns them to par- 
take of certain regulated eſtabliſhed eflences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced. 
This, in that crude ſenſe it is uſually propoſed, 
would need ſome better explication, before it can 
be fully aſſented to 

§ 16. Secondly, It would be neceflary to know, 
whether. nature always attains that eflence it deſigns 
in the production of things The irregular and 
monſtrous births, that in divers ſorts of animals 
have been obſerved, will always give us. Walon to 
1 of one, or both of theſe. 
FE . Thirdly, it ought to be determined, whe⸗ 
ther thoſe we call monſters, be really a diſtinct ſpe- 
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cies, according to the ſcholaſtic notion of the word 


fpecies ; fince it. is certain, that every thing that ex- 
iſts, has i its particular conſtitution: and. yet we find, 
that ſome of theſe monſtrous productions have few 
or none of thoſe qualities, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſult from, and accompany tlie eſſence of that 
ſpecies, from whence they derive their originals, 
and to which, by their deſcent, they ſeem. to be⸗ 
long. 

17 Fuur thy, The real eflences of 1 things 
which we diſtinguiſh. into ſpecies, and as ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed we name, ought to be known; i. e. we 
ought to have ideas of them. But ſince we are ig- 
norant in theſe four points, the ſuppoſed. real eſ- 
ſences of things. ſtand us not in ſtead for the diſtin- 
guiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies. 

'$ 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable hola | in this 
$7 would be, that bavies framed, perfect complex 
ideas of the properties of things flowing from their 
different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh 
them into ſpecies, But .neither can this be done : 


for being ignorant of the real eſſence itfelf, it is 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible to know all thoſe properties that flow from 
it, and are ſo annexed to it, that any one of them 
being away, we may certainly conclude, that that 
eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing is not of that 
ſpecies. We can never know what are the preciſe 
number of properties depending on the real eſ- 
fence of gold, any one of which failing, the real eſ- 
ſence of gold, and conſequently gold, would not 


be there, unleſs we knew the real eſſence of gold 


itſelf, and by that determined that ſpecies. By the 
word geld here, | muſt be underſtood to deſign a 
particular piece of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea 
that was coined, For if it ſhould ſtand here in its 
ordinary ſignification for that complex idea, which 
] or any one elſe calls gold, i. e. for the nominal 
eſſence of gold, it would be jaygon : ſo hard is it 
to ſhew the various meaning and imperfection of 
words, when we have nothing elſe but words to 
do it by. ce OT 5 

$ 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtinguiſh. 
ing ſubſtances into ſpeeies by names, is not at all 


founded on their real eſſences; non can we pretend 
to range and determine them exactly into ſpecies, 


according to internal eſſential differences. : 
$ 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we have 
need of general words; though we know not the 


real eſſences of things; all we can do, is to collect 


ſuch a number of ſimple ideas, as, by examination, 
we find to be united together in things exiſting, and 
thereof to make one complex idea. Which, though 
it be not the real eſſence of any ſubſtance that ex- 


iſts, is yet the ſpecific eſſence, to which our name 
belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we 
may at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal eſſences. 


For example, there be that ſay, that the eſſence of 
body is extenſion: if it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in E the eſſence of any thing for the thing it- 

Let us then in diſcourſe put extenfion for bo- 
dy: and when we would ſay that body moves, let 


us 
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us ſay, that extenſion moves, and ſee how it will 
look. He that ſhould ſay, that one extenſion, by 
impulſe, moves another extenſion, would, by the 
bare expreſſion, ſufficiently ſnew the abſurdity of 
ſuch a notion. The eſſence of any thing, in re- 
ſpect of us, is the whole complex idea, compre- 
hended and marked by that name; and in ſub- 
ſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple ideas that 
make them up, the confuſed one of ſubſtance, or of 
an unknown ſupport and cauſe of their union, is 
always a part: and therefore the eſſence of body 
is not bare extenſion. but an extended ſolid thing; 
and ſo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as. intelligible, 
as to ſay body moves or impels. Likewiſe, to 
ſay, that a rational animal is capable of conver- 
ſation, is all one, as to ſay, a nan. But no one 
will ſay, that rationality is capable of converſation, 
ae, it makes not the whole eſſence to which we 
give ahd mme nods do og int ig ot 

S 22. There are creatures in the world that have 
ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, and want language 
and reaſon. There are naturals amongſt us, that 
have perfectly our ſhape, but want reaſon, and 
ſome of them language too. There are creatures, 
as it is ſaid, (/t fides penes authorem, but there ap- 
pears no contradiction that there ſhould be ſuch), 
that with language, and reaſon, and a ſhape in other 
things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails.; others 
where the males have no beards, and others where 
the females have. If it be aſked, whether theſe be 


238 


all en, or no, all of human ſpecies ? it is plain, 


the queſtion refers only to the nominal eſſence: 
for thoſe of them to whom the definition of the 
word man, or the complex idea ſignified by that 
name, agrees, are men, and the other not, Eut 
if the inquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed' re! 
eſſence ; and whether the internal conſtitution and 
frame of theſe ſeveral. creatures be ſpecifically dif- 


ferent, 
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will WW ferent, it is wholly impoſſible for us to anſwer, no 


have reaſon to think, that where the faculties, or 
y of outward frame ſo much differ, the internal conſti- 


re- tution is not exactly the ſame: but what difference 
. in the internal real conſtitution makes a ſpecific dif- 
HS 


ference, it is in vain to inquire; whilſt our mea- 
ſures of ſpecies be, as they are, only our abſtract 
Or of ideas, which we know; and not that internal con- 
ſtitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the 
. difference of hair only on the ſkin, be a mark of a 
ung; different internal ſpecific conſtitution between a 


S, or changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, 
zible, W and want of reaſon and ſpeech ? and ſhall not 
„ 0 che want of reaſon and ſpeech be a ſign to us of 
nver- different real conſtitutions and ſpecies between a 
one changeling and a reaſonable man? And ſo of the 
tion, reſt, if we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies 
h we or forts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real frame, and 
We; ſecret conſtitutions of things. 6 IS 
have $ 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the power of 
guage propagation in animals, by the mixture of male 


and female, and in plants by ſeeds, keeps the 
„and ſuppoſcd real ſpecies diſtinct and entire. For 


Lures, W granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
re A diſt inction of the ſpecies of things no farther than 
ſuch), the tribes of animals and vegetables. What muſt 
.othcr ¶ we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too it is not ſuffi- 
others cient: for, if hiſtory lie not, women have concei- 
Where ved by drills; and what real ſpecies, by that mea- 
(ele be ſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, will be a 
plain, I new queſtion : and we have reaſon to think this 
lence: ¶ not impoſſible, fince mules and jumarts, the one 
of the from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other 
Jy that ſrom the mixture of a bull and a mare, are ſo fre- 
„ But quent in the world. I once ſaw a creature that was 
ed rea: che iſſue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain 
on and marks of both about it; wherein nature appeared 
7 git: to have followed the pattern of neither ſort alone, 
crent; VE 72 | 
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part of that going into our ſpecific idea: only we 
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but to have jumbled them both together. To ... 
which he that ſhall add the monſtrous productions, ob 
that are ſo frequently to be met with in nature, wo 
will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to So t 
determine, by the pedigree, of what ſpecies every 
animal's iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real el. 
ſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by gene- 


ration, and has alone a right to the ſpecific name, 1285 
But farther, if the ſpecies of animals and plants Nats 
are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propagation, muſt iſ ©" 
I go to the Indies to ſee the fire and dame of the 97 
one, and the plant from which the ſeed was ga- dere 


thered, that produced the other, to know whether 
this be a tyger, or that tea? 

8 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evident, that 
it is their own collections of ſenſible qualities, that 
men make the eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of ſub- 
ſtances z and that their real internal ſtructures are 
not conſidered by the greateſt part of men, in the 
ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtantial 
forms ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have 

in this one part of the world learned the language 
of the ſchools; and yet thoſe ignorant men, who 
pretend not any inſight into real eſſences, nor 
trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial forms, but are 
content with knowing things one from another, by 
their ſenſible qualities, are often better acquainted 
with their differences, can more nicely diftinguiſ 
them from their uſes, and better know what the) 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick. 
ſighted men, who look ſo deep into them, and 
talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and 
F e 1 
§ 25. But ſuppoſing that the real eſſences ol 
fubſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that would 
"ſeverely apply themſelves to that inquiry; yet we 
could not reaſonably. think, that the ranking of 
things under general names, was regulated by tho 
internal real conſtitutions, or any thing elſe but thel 
| | obvious 
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obvious appearances : fince languages, in all coun- 
tries, have been "eſtabliſhed long before ſciences; 
So that they have not been philoſophers, or logi- 
cians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about 
forms and eſſences, that have made the general 
names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral nations of 


men: but thoſe more or lefs comprehenſive terms, 


have, for the moſt part, in all languages, received 
their birth and ſignification from ignorant and illi- 
terate people, who ſorted and denominated things, 
by thoſe ſenfible qualities they found in them, 
thereby to fignify them, when abſent, to others, 
whether they had any occaſion to mention a ſort, or 
a particular thing. e 


F 26, vince then it is evident, that we ſort and 
name ſubſtances by their nominal, and not by their 
real *effences; the next thing to be conſidered is, 
how; and by whom theſe eſſences come to be made. 
As to the, latter, it is evident, they are made by the 
mind, and not by nature : for, were they nature's 
. they could not be ſo various and 
different in ſeveral men, as experience tells us they 
are. For, if we will examine it, we ſhall not find 
the nominal eſſence of any one ſpecies of ſubſtan- 
ces, in'all men, the fame; no not of that, which, 
of all others, we are the moſt intimately acquaint- 


ed with, It could not poffibly be, that the abſtract 


idea, to which the name mau is given, ſhould be 
different in ſeveral men, if it were of nature's ma- 
king; and that to one it ſhould be animal rationalg, 
and to another, animal implume, bipes, latis ung uibus. 
He that annexes the name man to a complex idea, 
made up of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, joined to 
a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eflence of 


the ſpecies man: and he that, upon farther exami- 


nation, adds rationality, has another effence of the 


ſpecies he calls man + by which means the ſame in- 


dividual will be a true min to the one, which is 
not ſo to the other, | think, there is ſcarce any 
VoL, II. „ one 
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one who will allow this, upright figure, ſo well 
known, to be the eflential difference of the e 
man; and yet how far men determine of tae ſorts 
of animals, rather by their ſhape, than i MR is 
very viſible ; ſince it has been more than oy, | N 
baced, whether ſeveral human fœtuſes ſhou A e 
preſerved, or received to baptiſm, or no, only be- 
cauſe of the difference of their outward Pages 
ration, from the ordinary make of children, wi | 
out knowing whether they were not as EAPA 5 0 
reaſoh as infants caſt in another mould: ſome 


whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never 


capable of as much appearance of reaſon, all their 


lives, as is to be found in an ape or an elephant; 


and never give any ſigns of being acted by a ra- 
8 Whereby it is evident, that the out- 


ward figure, which only was found wanting, and 


not the faculty of reaſon, which nobody could 
know would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, Me 
made eſſential to the human ſpecies. The learnec 
divine and lawyer muſt, on. ſuch occaſions, re 
nounce his ſacred definition of animal rationale, an 
ſubſtitute ſome other eſſence of the human 2 
Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an example 


worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. hen 


tl of St Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo litti 
4 of a man, that it beſpoke him rather Nax 
ter. It war for ſome time under deliberation, whether ' 
ſhould be baptized or no. However, he Was 8 15 
and declared a man proviſionally, [till time ſhould ſhen 
| what he would prove.] Nature had moulded * þ 
untowardly, that he was called all his life the * Ky 
Iztrue, i. e. ill ſhaped. He was of Caen *, Ih 


ild, we > bei luded out ot 
child, we ſee, was very near being EXC 
th ſpecies of how: barely by his ſhape, He eſcapd 
very narrowly as he was; and, it is certain, 


figure a little more oddly turned had caſt him, an 
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well he had been executed, as a thing not to be al- 
cies towed to paſs for a man. And yet there can be no 
orts reaſon given, why, if the lineaments of his face 
t, is had been a little altered, a rational ſoul could not 
de- have been lodged in him, why a viſage ſomewhat 
d be longer, or a nofe flatter, or a wider' mouth, could 
be- not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill 
figu- figure, with ſuch a ſoul, ſuch parts as made him; 
vith disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
le of MW the church. „„ ; | 


27. Wherein then, would I gladly kno v, con- 
ſiſt the preciſe and unmoveable boundaries of that 
ſpecies? It is plain, if we examine, there is no 
ſuch thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed by her 
amongſt men The real eflence of that, or any 
other ſort of ſubſtances, it is evident, we know not; 
and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal 
eſſences, which we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral 
men were to be aſked, concerning ſome oddly thaped 
fetus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a man, or- 
no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 
anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nomi- 
nal eſſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the 


ſpecies of ſubſtances, were not made by man, wick 


hen fome liberty; but were exactly copied from preciſe 

' ſo lit WF boundaries ſet by nature, whereby it diſtinguiſhed 
4 min-: all ſubſtanees into certain ſpecies. Who would 
ether h undertake to reſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was 
naptized, i of, which is mentioned by Licetus *, with a man's 
1d ſner i head and a hog's body ? or thoſe other, which, to 
d him i the bodies of men, had the heads of beaſts, as 
bot Mat dogs, horſes, &c.? If any of theſe creatures had 
. Thößz lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increa- 
d out o fed the difficulty. Had the upper part to the 
eſcapeiſj middle, been of human ſhape, and all below ſwine; 
ertain, had it been murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the bi- 
im, op have been conſulted, whether it were man. 


8 Lib. i. cap. 3. 8 
X 2 ennougli. 
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enough to be admitted to the font, or no? as I 
have been told, it happened in France ſome years 
fince, in ſomewhat a like caſe. So uncertain are 
the boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who 
have no other meaſures than the complex ideas of 
our own collecting: and fo far are we from certainly 
knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will 
be judged great ignorance to make any doubt about 
it. And yet, I,think, I may ſay, that the certain 
boundaries of that ſpecies are ſo far from being 
determined, and the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, 
which make the nominal eſſence, ſo far from being 
ſettled, and perfectly known, that very material 
doubts may ſtil ariſe about it: and I imagine, 
none of the definitions of the word man, which we 
yet have, nor de:criptions of that ſort of animal, 
are ſo perſect and exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate 
inquiſitive perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general 
confent, and to be that which men would every 
where ſtick by, in the deciſion of cafes, and deter- 
mining of life and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, 
in productions that might happen. 
8 28. But though theſe nominal effences of ſub- 
ſtances are made by the mind, they are not yet 
made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed modes. Io 
the making of any nominal effence, it is neceflary, 
1. "i hat the ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch 
an union as to make but one idea how compound- 
ed ſoever. 2. That the particular idea fo united, 
be exact the ſame, neither more nor Jels, For, 
if two abſtract complex ideas differ either in num: 
ber or ſorts, of their component parts, they make 
two different, and not one and the ſame eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the mind, in making its com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances, only follows nature; and 
puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 
an union in nature. Nobody joins. the voice of a 
ſheep, with the ſhape of a horſe ; nor the colour 
of lead, with the weight and fixedneſs of gold, 0 
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be the complex ideas, of any real ſubſtances; un- 
leſs he has a mind to fill his head with chimæras, 
and his diſcourſe with unintelligible words. Men, 
obſerving certain qualities always joined and exi{t- 
ing together, therein copied nature; and of- ideas 
ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances. 
For though men may make what complex ideas 
they pleaſe, and give what names to them they 
will; yet, if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſonie | 
degree, conform their ideas to the things the 
would ſpeak of: or elſe mens. language will be lik 
that of Babel; and every man's words being intelli- 
gible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to con-- 
verſation, and the ordinary affairs of life, if the: + 
deas they ſtand for be nat ſome way anſwering the 
common appearances and agreement of ſubſtances, . 
as they really exiſt. 1 04 3 „ 
58129. Secondly, .} hough the mind of man, in 
making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, never puts 
any together that do not really, or are not ſuppo- 
ſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo ĩt truly borrows that union 
from nature: yet the number it combines, depends 
upon the various. care, induſtry, or fancy of him 
that makes it. Men generally content themſelves 
with ſome few ſenſible obvious qualities; and of- 
ten, if not always, leave out others as- material, and 
as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſen- 
fible ſubſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organi- 
zed bodies, which are propagated by ſeed; and in - 
theſe, the ſhape. is that which to us is the leading 
quality, and. moſt characteriſtical part, that deter- 
mines the ſpecies :. and. therefore in vegetables and 
animals, an extended ſolid ſubſtance of ſuch a 
certain figure uſually ſerves the turn. or however 
ſome men ſeem to prize their definition of animal ra- 
tongle, yet ſhould there a creature be found, thut had 
language and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual 
hape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a 
. 1 . 
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Pan, how much ſoever it were animal rationale, And 
If Balaam's afs had, all his life, diſeourſed as ra- 
tionally as he did once with his maſter, I doubt 


| yet, whether any one would have thought him 


worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of the 


* 


Tame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables and a- 
animals it is the ſhape, fo in moſt other bodies, not 


ropagated by ſeed, it is the colour we moſt fix on, 
and are moſt led by. Thus where we find the co- 
Jour of gold, we are apt to imagine all the other 


qualiti:s, comprehended in our complex idea, to 


be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe two 


prefumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, that in a good 
4 N we readily ſay, This is a lion, and that a 


FToſe; This is a gold, and that a filver goblet, only 
dy the different figures and colours repreſented to 


uhe eye by the pen. 
J 30, But though this ſerves well enough for 


- 


SES ; 


Froſs and confuſed , conceptions,” and inaccurate 
Ways of talking and thinking; yet men are far e- 


nough from having agreed. on the preciſe number 
of fimple ideas or qualities, belonging to any ſort 
of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a won- 
der. ſince it requires much time, . pains, and ſkill, 
ſtrict inquiry and long examination, to find out 
What, and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which 
are .conſtaiitly and inſeparably united in nature, and 
are always to be found together in the ſame ſubject, 


| Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or in- 


duſtry, enough for this, even to ſome tolerable de- 

gree, content themſelves with ſome few obvious, 
and outwa.d appearances of things, thereby readily 
to. diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common al- 
Fairs of life; and fo, without farther - examine 
tion, give them names, or take up the names al. 

ready in uſe. Which, though in common conver- 

ation they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome 

few. obvious gualities coexiſting, are yet far enoug 

| | 8 i c rom 


obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and colour, for ſo 
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from «comprehending, in a ſettled ſignification, 

preciſe number of ſimple ideas; much. leſs. all +44 4 
which are united in nature. He that ſhall conſider, 
after ſo much ſtir about genus and jpecies, and ſuch 


a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, how few words 


we have yet ſettled definitions. of, may. with reaſon, 
imagine, that thoſe forms, | which there hath been 


ſo much noiſe made about, are only chimeras, 
which give us no light into the ſpecific natures of 


things. And he that ſhall conſider, how far the 
names of ſubſtances are from having ſignifications, 


wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have rea- 


ſon to conclude, that though the nominal eſſences 
of ſubſtances are all ſuppoſed to he copied from na- 
ture, yet they are all, or moſt of them, very im- 


perfect. dince the compoſition of thoſe complex 


ideas are, in ſcveral men, very different: and 
therefore, that theſe boundaries of ſpecies, are as 
men, and not as nature makes them, if at leaſt 
there are in nature any ſuch prefixed bounds. It 
is true, that many particular ſubſtances are ſo made 


by nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs 
one with another, and ſo afford a foundation of 


being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of things 


by us, or the making of determinate ſpecies, being 


in order to naming and comprehending them under 
general terms, i cannot ice: how it can be properly 
ſaid, that nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies 
of things: or if it be ſo, our boundaries, of ſpecies 
are not exactly confo mable to thoſe in nature. 
For we having need of genera! names for preſent 
uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all thoſe 
qualities, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt mg- 
terial differences and agreements; but we ourſelves 


divide them, by certain obvious appearances, into 
ſpecies, that we may the cafier, under general 


names, communicate our thoughts about them. 
For having no other knowledge of any ſubſtance, 
but of the fimple ideas that are united in. it; and 


obſcrving 
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*bbſerving ſeveral particular things to agree with o- 
thers, in ſeveral | of thoſe ſimple ideas, we make 
that collection our ſpecific idea, and give it a gene- 
ral name; that in recording our own thoughts, 
and in eur diſcourſe with others, we may, in one 
hort word, deſign all the individuals that agree in 


that complex idea, without enumerating the ſimple 


ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our time 


and breath in tedious deſcriptions; which we fee 


they are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any 
new ſort of things, they have not yet a name for, 
8 31. But however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances paſs 
well enough in ordinary converſation, it is plain, 
that this complex idea, wherein they obſerve ſeveral 
individuals to agree, is by different men, made ve- 
ry differently; by ſome more, and others leſs accu- 
rately. In ſome, this complex idea contains a 
greater, and in others a ſmaller number of quali- 
ties; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the mind makes 
it. The yellow thining colour makes gold to. chil- 
dren; others add weight, malleableneſs, and fuſi- 
bility; and others yet other qualities which they 
find joined with that yellow colour, as conſtantly 
as its weight and fuſibility : for in all theſe, and 
the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put 
into the complex idea of that ſubſtance, wherein 
they are all joined, as another. And therefore 
different men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral ſim- 
ple ideas, which others do not, according to their 
various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of that 
ſubject, have different eſſences of gold; which muſt 
therefore be of their own, and not of nature's ma- 
% 31 4 tt {et Dn” {odor 
2-0 32, If the number of ſimple ideas that make 
the nominal eſſence of the loweſt ſpeeies, or firſt 
ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man, 
varioufly collecting chem, it is much more e ident 
that they do fo, in the more comprehenſive claſſs, 
Which by the maſters of logic are called 7 5 
riese | ; J hcie 
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Theſe are complex ideas deſignedly imperfect: and 
it is viſible at firſt ſight, chat ſeveral of thoſe quas 
lities that are to be found in the things themſelves, 
are purpoſely left out of generical ideas. For as 
the mind, to. make general ideas, comprehending 
ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of time, and 
place, and ſuch other that make them i incommuni- 
cable to more than one individual; ſo to make o- 
ther yet more general ideas, that may comprehend 
different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe qualities that diſ- 
tinguiſh them, and puts into its new collection, on- 
ly ſuch ideas as are common to ſeveral ſorts. The 
ſlams convenience that made men expreſs ſeveral 
parcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru, under one name, ſets them alſo upon making 
of one name, that may comprehend both gold and 
filver, and ſome other bodies of different ſorts. T his 
Is done by leavin 82 out thoſe qualities which are pe- 
culiar to each fort, and retaining a complex idea 
made up of thoſe that are common to them all. 
To which the name wal ring annexed, there s { 
a genus conſtituted ; the effence whereof being that 


abftract idea, containing only malleableneſs and fu- 


ſibility, with certain degrees of weight and fixed- 
neſs, wherein ſome bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, 
leaves, out the colour, and other qualities peculiar 


to gold and ſilver, and the other ſorts comprehend- 


ed under the name metal. Whereby it is. plain, 
chat men follow not exactly the patterns ſet them 
by nature, when they make their general ideas of 
ſubſtances; ſince there is nobody to be Found, 

which has barely malleableneſs and fuſibility in it, 
without other qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, But 
wen, in making their general ideas, ſceking more 
the convenience af language and. quick diſpatch, 


| by ſhort and comprehensive ſigns, than the true 


and preciſe nature of things, as they exiſt, have, 
in the framing their abſtract ideas, chicfly purſued 
that on which yas i be. furniſhed with ſtore of 

general 
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general and variouſly comprehenſive names. 80 
_ that in this whole buſineſs of genera and ſpecies, the 
genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial con- 
ception of what is in the ſpecies, and the ſpecies 
but a partial idea of what is to be found in each in- 
dividual. If therefore any one will think, that a 
man and a-horſe, and an animal and a plant, &c. are 
- diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences made by nature, he 
muſt think nature to be very liberal of theſe, real 
. eflences, making one for body, another for an a- 
nimal, and another for a horſe; and all theſe ef: 
ſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But 
if we would riphtly conſider what is done, in all 
theſe genera and ſpecies, or forts, we ſhould find, 
that there is no new thing made, but only more or 
Ieſs comprehnſive ſigns, whereby we may be ena- 
bled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, great numbers 
of particular things, as they agree in more or les 


general conceptions, which we have framed to that 


_ purpoſe. In all which, we may obſerve, that the 
more general term is always the name of a leſs com-. 
plex idea; and that each genus is but a partial con- 
ception of the ſpecies cemprehended under it. 50 
that if theſe abſtract general ideas be thought to be 
complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain e. 
ſtabliſned relation between them and certain names, 
which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and not in 
reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by nature. 

533. This is adjuſted to the true end of ſpeech, 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of com- 
municating our notions. For thus he that would 
diſcourſe pf things as they agreed in the conr 
plex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed but 
uſe the word body to denote all ſuch, He that to 
theſe would join others, ſignified by the words life, 
ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but uſe the 
word an mal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe 
ideas: and he that had made a complex idea of 
body, with liſe, ſenſe, and motion, with the faculty of 
Go res PETER os os krxeaſoning; 
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80 ff reaſoning, and a certain ſhape joined to it, needed 
the but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable man, to expreſs all par- 
con- ticulars that correſpond to that complex idea. This 
ecics WW is the proper buſineſs of genus and ſpecies: and this 
1 10- MW men do without Aa? ee of real eſſences, or 
at a /ub/tantial forms, which come not within the reach 
. are of our knowledge, when we think of thoſe things; 
>, he nor within the ſignification of our words, when we 
real diſcourſe with others. PE den 


in a- $ 34. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort of 
fe eſ . birds 1 lately ſaw in St James's park, about three 
Bu or four foot high, with a covering of ſomething 
in all W between feathers and hair, of a dark brown colour, 
find, W without wings, but in the place thereof, two or 
Tre or three little branches, coming down like ſprigs of 
ena · Spaniſh broom ; long great legs, with feet only of 
mbers three claws, and without a tail; I muſt make this 
or lels il deſcription of it, and fo may make others under- 
o that ſtand me: but when I am told, that the name of 
it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in 
diſcourſe for all my complex idea mentioned in 
that deſcription ;_ though by that word, which is 
now become a ſpecific name, I know no more of 
the real eſſence, or conſtitntion of that ſort of ani- 
mals, than I did before; and knew probably as 
much of the nature of that ſpecies of birds, 
before [ learned the name, as many. Engliſhmen do 
of ſwans, or herons, which are fpecific names, 
very well known, of forts of birds common in 
England. k * e oth, CS Fo C * | Fo 

would $ 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that 
con- men make forts of things. For it being different 
led bu cflences alone that make different ſpecies, it is 
that 10 plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, 
rds life which are the nominal eſſences, do thereby make 
uſe the the ſpecies, or ſort. Should there be a body found, 
xf chose having all the other qualities of gold, except mal- 
lea of 1 leableneſs, it would, no doubt, be made a queſtion 
culty oi whether it were gold or no; i. e. whether it were 
aſoningy 097 ra cords hon bo 7” POE 
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of that ſpecies. This could be determined only by 
that abſtract idea, to which every one annexed the 
name gold; ſo that it would be true gold to him, and 
belong to that ſpecies, who included not milleable- 
ele in bis nominal eee, Achtel by tht fob 
gold; and on the* other fide, it would not be true 
pold, or of that ſpecies, to him who included 
malleableneſs in his ſpecific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe diverſe ſpecies, even under 
one and the ſame name, but men that make two 
different abſtract ideas, conſiſting not exactly of 
the ſame collection of qualities? Nor is it a mere 
ſuppoſition to imagine, that a body may exiſt 
wherein the other obvious qualities of gold may be 
without malleableneſs ; fince it is certain, that gold 
itſelf will be ſometimes ſo eager, as artiſts call it, 
that it will as little endure the hammer, as glaſs it- 
ſelf. What we have ſaid of the putting in, or lea. 
ving malleableneſs out of the complex idea, the 
name gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of 
its peculiar weight, fixednefs, and ſeveral other the 
like qualities : for whatſoever is left out, or put in, 
it is {till the complex idea, to which that name is 
annexed, that makes the ſpecies : and as any par: 
ticular-parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo the 
name of the fort belongs truly to it; and it is of 
that ſpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, per 
fect metal. All which determination of the ſpecies, 
it is plain, depends on the underſtanding of man, 
making this or that complex idea, 
836. This . ſhort, is the caſe: nature 
makes many partieflar things which do agree on: 


with another, in many ſenſible qualities, and pro- 
 bably too, in their internal frame and conſtitution: 

but it is not this real efſence that diſtinguiſhes them 
into ſpecies; it is men, who, taking occaſion from 
the qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to agree, 
range them into forts, in order to their naming, . 
| Ea the 
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the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns; under 
which, individuals, according to their conformity 
to this or that abſtract idea, come to be ranked as 
under enſigns; ſo that this is of the blue, that the 
red regiment; this is a man, that a drill: and 
in this, I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of ge- 
nus and pecies. | * „ | 
- $ 37. I do not deny, but nature, in the conſtant 
production of particular beings, makes them not 
always new and various, but very much alike, and 
of kin one to another ; but I think it nevertheleſs 
true, that the boundaries of the ſpecies, whereby 
men ſort them, are made by men; fince the eſſen- 
ces of the ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
are, as has been proved, of man's making, and 
ſeldom adequate to the internal nature of the things 
they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, 
ſuch a manner of ſorting of things, is the work- 
manſhip of men. -Þ - © „ 
8 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem very 
range in this doctrine ; which is, that from what 
has been ſaid, it will follow, that each abſtract idea, 
with a name to it, makes a diſtinct ſpecies. But 
who can help it, if truth will have it o ? For ſo it 
muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the ſpecies 
of things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething 
elſe ; and let us fee, that general terms ſignify not 
our abſtra& ideas, but ſomething different from 
them. I would fain * why a ſhock and a 
hound are not as a diſtinct ſpecies, as a ſpaniel 
and an elephant. We have no other idea of the 
different eſſence of an elephant and a ſpaniel, than 
we have of the different eſſence of a ſhock and a 
hound; all the effeutial difference, whereby we 
know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
conſiſting only in the different collection of ſim+ 
ple ideas, to which we have given thote different 
NH 5 
39. How much the making of ſpecies and gene- 
OL, 5 6 * 74 


ra is in ah to N names, ant how much ge- 
neral names are neceſſary, if not to the being, yet 
at leaſt to the completing of a ſpecies, and making 
it paſs for fuch, will appear, befides whar has been 
ſaid: above concerning ice and water, in a very fa- 
raihar example. A filent and a ſtriking watck are 
but one ſpecies, to thoſe who have but one name 
for them: but he that has the name watch for one, 
and: clock for the other, and diſtinct complex ideas, 
to which thoſe names belong, to him they are differ- 
ent ſpecies. It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the inward 
contrivance and conſtitution. is different between 
theſe two, which the watchmaker has a clear idea 
of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one ſpecies 
to him, when he has but one name for them. For 
what is ſufficient in the inward contrivance, to make 
a new ſpecies? There are ſome watches that are 
made with four wheels, others with five: is this a ſpe- 
cific difference to the workman ? Some have rings 
and phyſies, and others none; ſome have the balance 
looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and 
others by hogs briſtles : are any, or all of theſe e- 
nough to make a ſpecific difference to the work- 
man, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different contrivances, in the internal conſtitutions 
of watches? It is certain, each of theſe hath a real 
difference from the reſt: but whether it be an eſ- 
ſential, a ſpecific difference or no, relates only to 
the complex idea, to which the name watch is 
given : as long as they all agree in the idea which 
that name ſtands for, and that name does not as a 
generical name comprehend different ſpecies under 
it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically different, 
Rut if any one will make minuter diviſions from 
differences that he knows in the internal frame of 
watches, and to ſuch preeiſe complex ideas, give 
names that ſhall prevail, they will then be new ſpe⸗ 
cies to them, who have thoſe ideas with names to 
| thera 3 and can, "by thoſe differences, diſtinguiſh 
watches 
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watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then wateh will 
be a generical name. But yet they would be no 
diſtinct ſpecies to men ignorant of clock-work, 
and the inward contrivances of watches; who had 
no other idea but the outward ſhape and bulk, with 
the marking of the hours by the hand. For to them 


all thoſe: other names would be but ſynonymous 


terms for the ſame idea, and ſignify no more, 
nor no other thing but a watch. juſt: thus, L 
think, it is in natural things. Nobody will doubt, 
but the wheels, or ſprings, if I may to ſay, with- 
in; are different in a rational man, and a change - 
ling, no more than that there is a difference in the 
frame between a drill and a changeling. But whe- 
ther one or both theſe differences be eſſential, or 
ſpecifical, is only to be known to us, by their 
agreement or diſagreement with the complex idea 
chat che name man ſtands for; for by that alone 
can it be determined, beter one, or wien or 
neither of thoſe, be a man, or no. 3 
8 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may 
22 the reaſon, why in the ſpecies of artificial 
things there is generally leſs confuſion and uncer- 
tainty, than in natural, Becauſe an artificial thing 
being a production of a man, which the artificer de- 
ſigned, and therefore well knows the idea of, the 
name of it is ſuppofed to ſtand for no other idea, 
nor to import any other eſſence, than what is cer- 
tainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- 
hended For the idea, or eſſence, of the ſeveral 
forts of artificial things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
part, in nothing but the determinate figure of ſen- 
fible parts; and ſometimes motion depending there- 
on, which the artiticer faſhions in matter, ſuch as 
be finds for his turn, it is not beyond the reach of 
our faculties to attain a certain idea thereof; and 
ſo ſettle the ſignification of the names hereby the 
ſpecies of artificial things are diſtinguithed, with 
leſs , blen, * equivocation, than we can 


in 
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. in things natural, whoſe differences and operations 
depend upon contrivances, beyond the reach of our 
ieee „ 
8541. J muſt be excuſed here, if I think artificial 
things are of diſtinct ſpecies, as well as natural: 
Fince I find they are as plainly. and orderly ranked 
into ſorts, by different abſtract ideas with general 
names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from an- 
other as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For why 
ſhould we not think a watch, and piſtol, as diſ- 
tin& ſpecies one from another, as a horſe, and a 
dog, they being expreſſed in our minds by diſtinct 
ideas, and to others, by diſtinct appellations ? 

6 42, his is farther to be obſerved concerning 
ſubſtances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral 
ſorts of ideas, have particular or proper names, 
whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. Be- 
_ cauſe in fimple ideas, modes, and relations, it ſel- 
dom happens that men have occaſion to mention 
often this or that particular, when it is abſent, 
Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 
actions which periſh in their birth, are not capable 
of a laſting duration, as ſubſtances, which are the 
actors; and wherein the ſimple ideas that make up 
the complex ideas deſigned by the name, have a 
laſting union . d Tae rei” 

95 43. | muſt beg pardon of my reader, for ha- 
ving dwelt ſo long upon this ſubject, and, perhaps, 
with ſome obſcurity. But J defire it may be con- 
fidered, how difficult it is, to lead another by 
words into the thoughts of things, ſtripped of 
thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them : which 
things if 1 name not, 1 ſay nothing; and if I do 
name them, | thereby rank them into ſome ſort or 
other, and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual abſtract 
idea of that ſpecies ; and ſo croſs my purpoſe. For 
to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, 
the ordinary ſignification of the name man, which 
is Our complex idea uſually annexed to it; and 5 
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the reader conſider man, as he is in himſelf, and 


as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his in- 


ternal conſtitution, or real eflence, that is, by 
ſomething he knows not what, looks like trifling; 


and yet thus one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the 


ſuppoſed real eſſences and ſpecies of things, as 
thought to be made by nature, if it be but only to- 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing 
tenified by the general names which ſubſtances are 
called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known fa- 
miliar names to do this, give me leave to endeavour, . 
by an example, to make the different conſideratiou 
the mind has of ſpecific names and ideas, a little 
more clear; and to fhew how the complex ideas of 
modes are referred ſometimes to archetypes in the 

minds of other intelligent beings; or, which is the 

ſame, to the ſignification annexed by others to their 

received names; and ſometimes to no archetypes 

at all, Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the mind 

always refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the 
ſubſtances: themſelves, or to the ſignification of 
their names, as to the archetypes; and alſo to 
make plain the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of 
things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; 

and of the *eflences belonging to: thoſe ſpecies; - 
which is, perhaps, of more moment, to diſcover 
the extent and certainty of our knowledge, than 


we at firſt imagine. 


: 


{ 44. et us. ſuppoſe Adam in the 


ſtate of a 


grown man, with a good underſtanding, but in a 


ſtrange countr. , with all things new, and unknown 
about him; and no other facyliies, - to attain 
the knowledge ot them, but what one of this age 
has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy 
than uſual, and imagines it to be from a ſuſpicien 
he has of his wife dah, (whom he moſt ardently 
loved), that ſhe has too much kindneſs for another 
man. dam diſcourſes theſe his thoughts to kve, 
ke care that Adah commit 


and deſires her to ta 


Y3. 


not 
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not folly: and in theſe diſcourſes with Eve, he 
makes uſe of thefe two new words, Kinneah and 
Niouph. in time, Adam's miſtake appears, for he 
finds Lamech's trouble proceeded from having kill. 
ed a man: but yet the two names, Xinneab and 
Niouph; the one flanding for ſuſpicion, in a huſ. 
band, of his wife's diſloyalty to him; and the other, 
for the 4 of committing difloyalty, loſt not their diſ. 
tinct ſignifications. It is plain then, that here were 
two diſtinct complex ideas of mixed modes, with 
names to them; two diſtin& ſpecies of actions 
_ eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted the 
eſſences of theſe two diſtin& ſpecies of actions! 
And it is plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe combina- 
tion of ſimple ideas, different in one from the 
other. I afk, whether the complex idea in Adam's 
mind, which he called K:nneab, were adequate or 
no? And it is plain, it was; for it being a combi- 
nation of ſimple ileas, which he without any re- 
gard to any archetype, without reſpect to any thing 
as a pattern, voluntarily put together, abſtracted, 
and gave the name K:nneah to, to expreſs in ſhort 
to others, by that one ſound, all the fimple ideas 
contained and united in that complex one; it mult 
neceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate idea 
His owa choice having made that combination, it 
had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not 
but be perfe&, could not but be adequate, it bcing 
referred to no other archetype, which it was ſup: 

poſed to repreſent, Tok 
9 $ 45. Theſe words, Kinneah and Niouph, by de- 
grees grew into common. ufe ; and then the caſe 
was ſomewhat altered. Adam's children had the 
ſame faculties, and thereby the fame power that he 
had, to make what complex ideas of mixed modes 
they pleaſed in heir own minds; to abſtract them, 
and make what ſounds they pleaſed, the ſigns af 
them : bit the uſe of names being to make our 
ideas within us known to others, that * be 
82 | | | 00g 
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done, but when the ſame fign ſtands for the ſame 


idea in;two who would communicate their thoughts 


and diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's 
children that found theſe two words, Kinneah and 


Niou h, in familiar uſe, could not take them for 
inſignificant ſounds; but muſt needs conclude, they 


ſtood for ſomething, for certain ideas, abſtract 
ideas, they being general names, which abſtract 
ideas were the eſſences of the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed 

by thoſe names. If therefore they would uſe theſe 
words as names of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed and 
agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas, 

in their minds, ſignified by theſe names, to the i- 
deas that they ſtood for in other mens minds, as 
to their patterns and.archetypes; and then indeed 
their ideas of theſe complex modes were liable to 
be inadequate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe 
that conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple 
ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the ideas in 
other mens minds, uſing the fame names: though 
for this, there be uſually a remedy at hand, which 

is to aſk the meaning of any word we underſtand 
not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to 
know certainly what the words j-alouſy and adultery 
(which, I think, anſwer i and Na) ſtand. 
for in another man's mind, with whom I would 
diſcourſe about them; as it was umpoflible, in the 
beginning of language, to know what K:7neah and 
Niouph ſtood for in another man's mind, with- 
out explication, they being voluntary ſigns in every. 
one, | | — 

5 46. Let us now alſo conſider, after the ſame 
manner, the names of ſubſtances, in their firſt ap- 
plication. One of Adam's children, roving in the 
mountains, lights on a glittering ſubſtance, which 
pleaſes his eye ; home he carries it to Adam, who, 
upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to 
have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding 
great weight, I heſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the 

qualities 


- 
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qualities hs "takes notice of in it; and abſtracting 


this complex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance having 
that peculiar- bright yellowneſs, and- a weight very 
great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it the name 
Zabab, to denominate and mark all ſubſtances. that 
have chefe ſenſible qualities in them. It is evident 
now, that, in this caſe, Adam acts quite different - 


tr from what he did before, in forming thoſe ideas 


of mixed modes, to which he gave the name Kin- 
229 and Niouph. 
ther, only by his own imagination, not raken from 
the exiſtence of any thing; and to them he gave 
names to denominate all things, that ſhould hap- 
pen'to agree to hete his abſtract ideas, Without 
confidering whether any fach thing did exiſt, or 
no; the ſtandard there was of his own making. 
But in the forming his idea of this new ſubſtance 
he takes the quite contrary courſe; here he has a 
ſtandard made by nature; and therefore: being to 
repreſent that to himſelf, by the idea he has of it, 


even when it is abſent, de puts in no ſimple idea 


into his complex one, but what he has the percep- 
tion of from the thing itſelf, © He takes care that 
his idea be conformable to this archetype; and in- 


tends the name ſhould ung tor an idea o con- 


5 formable. 


9 47. This Mee of matter, is: denoinimared 


Zahab by Adam, being quite different from any he 
had ſeen before, nobody, 1 think, will deny to be 
a diſtinct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar eſſence; 
and that the name Zabab is the mark of the ſpecies, 
and a name belonging to all things partaking in 
that efſence. But here it is plain, the eſſence Adam 


made the name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a 
body bard; fhining, yellow, and very heavy ut 
t inquifitive mind of man, not content with the 
| knowledge of theſe, as | may ſoy, ſuperficial qua- 
lities, puts Adam upon farther examination of this 
He therefore knocks and beats it we” 

ints, 


matter. 
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flints; to fee what was diſcoverable in the infide : 
he finds it yield to blows, but not eaſily ſeparate 
into pieces: he finds it will bend without breaking. 
Is not now ductility to be added to his former idea, 
and made part of the eſſence of the ſpecies that 
name Zabab ſtands for? Farther trials diſcover fu- 
ſibility, and fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the 
ſame reaſon, that any of the others were, to be put 
into the complex idea ſignified by the name Zabab? 
If not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then all 


the other properties, which any farther. trials ſhall 


diſcover in this matter, ought, by the ſame reaſon, 
to make a part of che ingredients of the complex i- 
dea, which the name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be 
the eflence of the ſpecies, marked by that name, 
Which properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it” is 
plain, that the idea made after this faſhion by this 
archetype, will be always inadequate, | 

§ 48. But this is not all; it would alſo follow, that 


the names of ſubſtances would not only have, as in 


truth they have, but would alſo be ſuppoſed to 


have different ſignifications, as uſed by different 
men, which would very much cumber the uſe of 
language. For, if every diſtin quality, that were 
diſcovered in any matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceſſary part of the complex idea, ſigni- 
fied by the common name given it, it muſt follow, 
that men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame word to ſignify 
different things in different men: fince they cannot 
doubt, but different men may have diſcovered ſe- 
veral qualities in ſubſtances of the ſame denomina- 
tion, which others know nothing f. 
§ 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſuppo- 
ſed a real eſſence belonging to every ſpecies, from 
which theſe properties all flow, and would have 
their name of the ſpecies ſtand for that. But they 
not having ary idea of that real eſſence in ſubſtan» 
ces, and their words ſignifying nothing but ne i; 
; eas 
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deas they have, that which is done by this attempt 
is only to put the name or ſound, in the place and 
ſtead of the thing having that real eſſence, with- 
out knowing what the real eſfence is; and this 
is that which men do, when they ſpeak of ſpecies 
of things, as ſappoſing them made by nature, and 
diſtinguiſhed by real effences. - 
9 50: For let us conſider, when we affiem,. that 
all gold is fixed, either it means that fixedneſs is a 
part of the definition, part of the nominal effence 
the word geld ſtands for; and ſo this affirmation, 
All gold is fixed, contains nothing but che ſignification 
of the term geld. Or elfe it means, that fixedneſs 
not being a part of the definition of the word gold, 
is a property of that ſubſtance itſelf: in which caſe, 
ir is plain, that the word gol ſtands in che place of 
a ſubſtance, having the real eſſence of a ſpecies of 
ö Aa made by nature. In which way of ſubſtitu- 
tion, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a fignifica- 
tion, that though this propoſition, Gold is fixed, be 
in chat ſenſe an affirmation of fomething real; yet 
it is a truth will always fail us in its particular ap- 
. and ſo is of no real uſe nor certainty, 
Tor let it be never fo true, that all gold, i. e. al 
that has the real eſſence of gold, is fixed, what 
ferves this for, whilſt we — not in this ſenſe, 
What is, or is not gold! ? For, if we know not the 
real eſſence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel of matter has that e and. ſo whes 
ther it. be true gold or no. 
51. To conclude; what li 7 Adam had at 
firſt: to make any complex ideas of mixed modes, 
no other pattern, but by his own thoughts, the 
fame have all men ever fince had. And the fame 
neceſſity of conforming his ideas of ſubſtances to 
things without him, as to archetypes made by na- 


ture, that Adam was under, if he would not wil 
fully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all men e. 
The 1 0 liberty, alſo that 
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Adam had of affixing any new name to any idea, 
the ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially the beginners 
of languages. if we can imagine any ſuch); but only 
with this difference, that in places, where men in 
ſociety have already eſtabliſhed a language amongſt 
them, the figrizfications of words are very warily and 
ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe men being fur - 
nithed already with names for their ideas, and com- 

mon uſe having appropriated. known names to cer- 
tain ideas, an affected miſapplication of them can- 
not but be very ridiculous. He that hath new no- 
tions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes: on the 
coining new terms to expreſs them: but men think 
it a boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common 
uſe will ever make them paſs for current. But in 
communication with others, it is neceffary, that 
we conform the ideas we make the vulgar words 
of any language ſtand for, to their known proper 
ſignifications, (Which IL have explained at large al- 
ready), or elſe to make known that new ſignificatian 
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91. Particles connect parts, or whole ſentences together. 
8 2. In them conſiſts the art of well-ſpeating, 5 3. 
4. They fhew what relation the mind gives to its oton 
thoughts. § 5. Inflance in BUT. © $ 6. This mattcy 


but lightly touched here. : 
= We 5 
Li. JD Efides words, which are names of ideas 
D in the mind, there are a great many o- 
thers that are made uſe of, to ſignify the cunection 
that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſitions, one 
with another. The mind, in communicating its 
thought to others, does not only need ſigns of the 
ideas it has then before it, but others alfo, to ſhew 
. 5 Es or 
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or intimate ſome particular action of its own, at 
that time, relating to thoſe ideas. This it does ſe- 
veral ways; as, It, and [s not, are the general marks 
of the mind affirming or denying. But beſides 
affirmation, or negation, without which there is in 
words no truth or falſehood, the mind does, in de- 
claring its ſentiments to others, connect not only 
the parts of propoſitions, but whole ſentences one 
to another, with their ſeveral relations and depen- 
dencies, to make a coherent diſcourſe. _ 
S8 2. The words whereby it ſignifies what con- 
nettion it gives to the ſeveral affirmations and ne- 
gations, that it unites in one continued reaſoning 
or | narration, are generally called PARTICLES ; 
and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more parti- 
cularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 
_ ſtyle. To think well, it is not enough, that a man 
has ideas clear and diſtinét in his thoughts, nor 
that he obſerves the agreement or diſagreement of 
ſome of them; but he muſt think in train, and 
obſerve the dependence of his thoughts and Feaſon- 
ings, one upon another: and to expreſs well ſuch 
methodical and rational thoughts, he muſt have 
words to ſhew what connection, reſtriction, dil- 
tinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, &c. he gives to each 
reſpective part of his diſcourſe. Io miſtake in a- 
ny of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his 
hearer: and therefore it is, that thoſe words which 
are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any i- 
deas, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſable uſe in 
language, and do much contribute to mens well ex. 
preſſing themſelves. . ; 
I 3. This part of grammar has been, perhaps, 
as much neglected, as ſome others over- diligently 
cultivated. tt is eaſy for men to write, one after 
another, of caſes and genders, moods and tenſes, ge- 
runds and ſupines : in theſe, and the like, there has 
been great diligence uſed ; and particles themſelves, 
in ſome languages, have been, with great ſhew of 
1 5 1 | ______exaQtnely 
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| exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral orders. But 
7 though prepoſitions and conjunctions, &c, are 
ark; names well known in grammar, and the particles 
cles contained under them carefully ranked into their 
is in diſtinct ſubdiviſions ;- yet he who would ſhew the 
Yo. right uſe of particles, and what ſignificancy and 
only force they have, muſt take a little more pains, en- 
one ter into his own thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 

ſeveral poſtures of his mind in diſcourſing. 
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* § 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of 
con- cheſe words, to render them, as is uſually in dic- 
4 ne- tonaries, by words of another tongue which coine 
ning I veareſt to their ſignification : for what is meant by 
LEs ; chem, is commonly as hard to be underſtood in one, 
parti- as another language. I hey are all marks of ſome 
good action or intimation of the mind: and therefore to 
man i underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral views, po- 
„ nor ſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and exceptions, 
ent of and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 
„ and © have either none, or very deficient names, are 


ſon. diligentiy to be ſtudied, Of theſe, there are a great 
| ſuch variety, much exceeding the number of particles, 
- have chat moſt languages have to expreſs them by ; and 
a, dif- therefore it is not to be wondered, that moſt of 
o each I theſe particles have divers, and ſometimes almoſt 
in oppoſite ſignifications. In the Hebrew tongue, 
ing his there is a particle conſiſting but of one ſingle letter, 
which of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 
any i- ſeventy, I am ſure above fifty ſeveral, ſignifications. 
uſe in Y 5-; BUT is a particle, none more familiar in 
vell cx- Our language; and he that fays it is a diſcretive 
conjunction, and that it anſwers e in Latin, or 
erhaps, %% in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained 
ligently . But jt ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral rela- 
ze after tons the mind gives to the ſeveral propofitions, 
ſes, ge- or parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. 
zere has 1. BUT to ſay no more; here it intimates a itop of 
mſelves, the mind, in the courſe it was going, before it 
ſhew of eme to the end of it. 
caQnels, A 2 . 2. 7 
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266 07 abſtract and concrete terms. Book I. 


2, 7 faw Bu T two plants : here it ſhews, that the 

mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a ne- 
gation of all other. _ 

3. You pray; BUT it is not that Gop would "= 
you to the true religion. 

4. Bur that he wwould confirm you in your own the 
firſt of theſe BUTs intimates a ſuppoſition in the 
mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the 


latter ſhews, that the mind makes a direct oppoli- 


tion between that and what goes before it. 

All animals have ſenſe - BUT a dog is an animal : 
here it Ognifics little more, but that the latter pro- 
poſition is joined to the e as the minor of a 
ſyllogiſm. 


66. To theſe, I. doubt not, might be added a 


great many other ſignifications of this particle, it it 
were my buſineſs to examine it in its full latitude, 
and conſider it in all the places it is to be found; 

which if one ſhould do, I doubt whether, in all 
thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve 
the title of diſcretive, which grammarians give to it, 
But | iatend not here a full explication of this ſort 
of ſigns, The inſtances I have given 1n this one, 
may give occaſion to reflect upon their ufe and 
force in language, and lead us into the contempla- 
tion of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſcourſing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by 
theſe particles; ; ſome whereof conſtantly, and o- 


thers in certain conſtructions, have the ſenſe of a 


whole ſentence contained i in ſhaw, | 


CHA P. VII. 
of ABSTSRACT and CONCRETE TERMS. 
$ 1. Alftract terms not predicable one of anather, and 
* Y 2. They ſhew the difference of eur ideas. 


$1. FFNHE ordinary words of language, and our 
13 common uſe of chem, would have given 
| U 
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us light into the nature of our ideas, if they had 
been but conſidered with attention. The mind, 


as has been ſhewn, has a power to abſtract its ideas, 


and ſo they become  efſences, general eſſences, 
whereby the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed, Now, 


each abſtract idea being diſtin, ſo that of any two 
the one can never be the other, the mind will, by 
its intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; 


and therefore in propoſitions, no two whole ideas 
can ever be affirmed one of another. I his we ſee 
in the common uſe of language, which permits not 
any two abſtract words, or names of abſtract ideas, 
to be affirmed one of another. For how near of 
kin fo ever they may ſeem to be, and how certain 


ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or rational, or 


white, yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives 
the falſehood of theſe propoſitions; Humanity is a- 
nimality, or rationality, or whiteneſs: and this is as 


evidept as any of the moſt allowed maxims. All 
our affirmations then are only inconcrete, which is 


the afflrming, not one abſtract idea to be another, 


but one abſtract idea to be joined to another; 


1 


which abſtract ideas, in fubſtances, may ve C, 227 
ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe but of relations; 
and in ſubſtances, the moſt frequent are of powers; 


b. g. A man is white, ſignifies, that the thing that 


has. the eſſence of a man, has alſo in it the eſſence 
of whiteneſs, which is nothing but a power to pro- 


duce the idea of whiteneſs in one, whoſe eyes can 


diſcover ordinary objects; or A man is rational, ſig- 
nifies, that the ſame thing that hath the eſſence of 
a man, hath alſo in it the eſſence of rationality, i. e. 
a power of reaſoning. - "has 
42 This diſtinction of names ſhews us alſo the 
difference of our ideas: for, if we obſerve them, 


we fhall find, that our ſimple ideas have all ah ac! 


as well as concrete names; the one whereof is (to 
ſpeak the language of grammarians) a ſubſtantive, 


the other an adjective; as whiteneſs, white; ſweet- 


2 2 
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268 Of abftradt and concrete ideas. Book III. 


not for the abſtract eſſence of any ſubſtance ; but 


nes, ſweet, The like alſo holds in our ideas of 


modes and relations; as juſtice, juſt ; equality, 
equal; only with this difference, that ſome of the 


concrete names of relations, amongſt men chiefly, 
are ſubſtantives; as paternitas, Ste ; whereof it 
were eaſy to render a reaſon, But as to our ideas 
of ſubtances, we have very few or no abſtract 
names at all, For, though the ſchools have in- 
troduced animalitas, humanitas, cor porietas, and ſome 
others ; yet they hold no proportion with that in- 
finite number of names of ſubſtances, to which 


they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the 
coining of abſtract ones: and thoſe few that the 
ſchools forged, and put into the mouths of their 
ſcholars, could never yet get admittance into com- 


mon ule, or obtain the licence of public approba- 
tion. Which ſeems to me, at leaſt; to intimate 


the confeſſion of all mankind, that they have no 
ideas of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, ſince they 


have not names for fuch ideas: which, no doubt, 
they would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs 
to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept 
them from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore 
though they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh. gold 


from a ſtone, and metal from wood : yet they but 


timorouſly ventured on ſuch terms, as aurietas and 
ſaxietas, metallietas and lignietas, or the like names, 


which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real eſſences of 
thoſe ſubſtances, . whereof they knew they had no 


ideas. And indeed, it was only the doctrine of 
ſubſtantial forms, and the confidence of n:iſtaken 
Pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced animalitas, and 
humanitas, and the like; which yet went very little 
farther than their own ſchools, and could never 


get to be current amongſt underſtanding men. 
Indeed, humanitas was a word familiar amongſt 


the Romans; but in a far different ſenſe, and ſtood 
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was the abſtract name of a mode, and its concrete 
bhumanus, not homo. | 
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Of the TMpERFECTION of Wong DS. 


51. Wards are uſed for recording and communicating 
eur thoughts. & 2. Any words will ſerve for record. 


ing. § 3. Communication by words, civil or philoſa- 
pbical. 4. The imper fection of words is the deubt- 
 fulneſs of their fignification. & 5. Cauſes of their 
imper fection. & 6. The names of mixed modes doubt- 
ful. Firft, Becauſe, the ideas they fland for, are ſo 
complex, YN 7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no fland- 
ard. V8. Propriety not a ſufficient remedy, & 9. 
| The ebay 


rity in ancient authors. & 11. Names of ſiebſtan- 
ces bf deubiful fignification. & 12. Names of ſubſfan- 
ces referred, Firſt, To real eſſences that cannot be 


| known. § 13. 14. Secondly, To co-exiſting qualities, 
which are known but imperfeftly. $15. With this 


imperfection they may ſerve for civil, but not well for 
philoſophical uſe, F 16. Iaſtance, liguor of nerves. 
$17. Inflance, gold. § 18, The names of ſimple 
ideas the leaſt doubtful, F 19. And next to them 
ſanple modes. & 20. The moſt doubtful are the names 
of very compounded mixed modes and ſubſtances. F 21. 

by this imperfection charged upon words, & 22. 23. 
This ſhould teach us moderation, in impoſing our own 
ſenſe of old authors, e 


8 2 what has been ſaid in the foregoing 


chapters, it is eaſy to perceive what im- 
perfection there is in language, and how the very 
nature of words makes it almoſt unavoidable, for 


many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 


2 3 ſignifications. 


of learning theſe names contributes alſa to _ 


their doubtfulneſs. & 10. Hence unavaidable obſeu- | 
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2% Of the imperfettion of words, Book IT. 


- Gomifications. To examine the perfection or im- 
perle ction of words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider 
their uſe and end: for as they are more or leſs fit - 
ted to attain that, ſo they are more or leſs per- 
fet We have, in the rence part of this diſ- 
coure, often, upon occaſion, mentioned a die 
uſe of words. 
Fit, Une for the recording of our own 
\thonghts. 
Secondly, The other for the communicating of 
our thoughts to others. 
9 2. as to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 
our own thoughts for the help of our own memo- 
ries. whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, any 
words will ferve the turn. For ſince founds are 
voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any ideas, a man 
may uſe what words he pleaſes, 10 fignify his own 
ideas to himſelf; and there will be no imperfection 
in them. if he conſtantly uſe the fame fign for the 
fame idea; for then he cannot fail of having his 
meaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right ule 
and perfection of language. 
§ 3. Secondly, As to communication of words 
that _ has a double uſe. — 
M eil. 
: - Philoſophical. | 
Iff, By their civil uſe, I mean. ſach a communi- 
cation of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common converfation and 
commerce about the ordinary affairs and eonveni- 
encies of civil life, in the ſocieties of men one a- 
mongſt another. 
2dly, By the philoſophical uſe of ande I mean 
ſuch an uſe of them as may ſerve to convey the 
-precife notions of things, and to expreſs, in gene. 
ral propoſitions, certain and undoubted | truths, 
which the mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisficd 
with, in its ſearch after true knowledge, Theſe 
two uſes aze very diſtinet; and a great deal leſs ex. 
actueß 


n. I Che 9. Of the imporſeftion f avards 271 


1 aQtneſs-will ſerve in'the one, chan i in the other, as 
der we ſhall ſee in what follows... - _ 1 
fit- § 4. The chief end of nave. in communica» 
er- tion being to be underſtood, words ſerve not well 
dif- for that end, neither in civil nor philoſophical diſ- 
ible courſe, when any word does not excite in the hear» 
er the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind of 
IWN the ſpeaker. Now, ſince ſounds have no natural 
connection with our ideas, but have all their ſigni- 
x of fication from the arbitrary impoſition of men, the 
2 doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their ſignification, 
ding which is the imperfection we are here ſpeaking of, 
mo- has its cauſe more in the ideas they ſtand for, than 
any in any incapacity there is in one ſound, more than 
s are in another, to ſignify any idea: for i in that regard 
man they are all equally perfect | 
own 1 hat then which makes Joutnfulnef and uncer- 
Ction tainty in the ſignification of ſome more than other 


r the words, is the difference of ideas they ſtand for. 

g his $5. Words having naturally no ſignification, 

at uſe the idea which each ſtands for, muſt be learned 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange 

:ords, thoughts, apd hold intelligible diſcourſe with o- 

5 thers, in any language. gut chis is hardeſt to be 
done, where, 


I. The ideas they ſtand for are very complex, 
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muni - and made up of a great number of ideas put toge- 

s may ther. 

on and 2. Where che ideas e ſtand 185 have no cer- 

NVen!- tain connection in nature; and ſo no ſettled ſtand- 7 

one a- ard any where in nature exiſting, to W and ad- 1 
juſt them by. 1 

1 mean i 3. Where the fenication of the word is refer- 'Y 

vey the red to a ſtandard, which ſtandard is not eaſy to be i | 

n gene: known. li 

truths, 4. Where the Gain of the word, and the 9 

ſatisficd real eſſence of the thing are not exactly the ſame. lf 


Theſe Thele are difficulties that attend che ſignification 
leſs ex. of Keren Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which 
act ness are 
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are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names ſtanding 
for any ſimple ideas, which another has not organs 
or faculties to attain; as the names of colours to a 
blind man, or ſounds to a deaf man, need not 
ere ihne nth gs AER 7 
In all theſe caſes we ſhall find an imperfection in 
words; which 1 ſhall more at large explain, in their 


particular application to our ſeveral ſorts of ideas: 


For, if we examine them, we ſhall find, that the 
names of mixed modes are moſt liable to doubtful- 
neſs and imperfection, for the two firſt: of theſe 
reaſons ;_ and the names of ſubſtances chiefly for 
the two latter CADE EF 3; 
$6. Fir/l, The names of mixed modes are, ma- 
vy of them, liable to great uncertainty and obfcu- 
rity in their ſignification«” =o 

1/7, Becauſe of that great compoſition theſe complex 
ideas are often made up of. To make words fer- 
viceable to the end of communication, it is neceſ- 
fary, as has been ſaid, that they excite, in the 


'$% 


hearer, exactly the ſame idea they ſtand for in the 


mind of the ſpeaker. - Without this, men fill one 
another's heads with noiſe and ſounds; but convey 
not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before one 
another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe 
and language. But when a word ſtands for a very 
complex idea, that is compounded and decom- 
pounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and retain 
that idea ſo exactly, as to make the name in com- 
mon uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe idea, withont 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, 


that mens names of very compound ideas, fuch as. 


for the, moſt part are moral words, have feldom, 
in two different men, the ſame preciſe fignifica- 
tion, fince one man's complex idea ſeldom agrees 
with another's, and often difters from his own, 


from that which he had yeſterday, or will have to- 


$7. 2dly, Pecauſe the names of mixed modes, 
A 15 for 


% 
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ing for the moſt part, want fandards in nature, where- 
ans by men may rectify and adjuſt their ſignifications; 

O a therefore they are very various and doubtful. They 
not are aſſemblages of ideas put together at the plea- - 


ſure of the mind, purſuing its own ends of diſ- 


1 in courſe, and ſuited to its own notions, whereby it 
heir defigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but to 
as: WW dcnominate and rank things as they come to agree, 
the with thoſe archetypes or forms it has made. He | 
ful- that firſt brought the word ham, wheedle, or ban- ix 
heſe ter, in ule, put together, as he thought fit, thoſe ; 
for ideas he made it ſtand for: and as it is with an | 
new names of modes, that are now brought into I”. 
ma- any language; ſo was it with the old ones, when MW 
ſcu- they were firſt made uſe of. Names, therefore, that tl 
. ſtand for collections of ideas, which the mind Mt 
"plex makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſigni- 1 
ſer- fication, when ſuch collections are no where to be $i 
eceſ- found conſtantly united in nature, nor any patterns : 3 
the to be ſhewn whereby men may adjuſt them What 1 
n the the word murder or ſacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can ne- 1 
1 one ver be known from things themſelves ; there be 1 
onvey many of ine parts of thoſe complex ideas, which | 
e one are not viſible in the action itſelf, the intention of F 
-ourſe the mind, or the relation of holy things, which 7 
2 very make a part of murder, or ſacrilege, have no neceſ- M 
ecom- ſary connection with the outward and viſible action 1 
retain of him that commits either; and the pulling the = 
com- trigger of the gun, with which the murder is com- AY 
ithout mitted, and is all the action that, perhpas, is vi- A 
0 paſs, fible, has no natural connection with thoſe other 1 
uch as ideas, that make up the complex one named n:urder, ' 
eldom, hey have their union and combination only from 1 
rnifica- the underſtanding, which unites them under one b 
agrees name: but uniting them without any rule, or pat - 5 | 
s own, tern, it cannot be but that the ſignification of the 1 
ave to- name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary collections, 9 
I would be often various in the minds of different 1 
modes, men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding rule to regu- 3 
tor NT 1 late . | 
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late themſelves and their notions by, m ſuch arbi- 
trary ideas. 0 4 ee AR” 
9 8. It is true, common uſe,, that is the rule of 
propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome aid, 
to ſettle the fignification of language; and it can- 
not be denied, but that in ſome meaſure it does. 
Common uſe regulates the meaning of words pret- 
ty well for common converſation; but nobody ha- 
ving an authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignifica- 
tion of words, nor determine to what ideas any 
one ſhall annex them, common uſe is not fufficient 
to adjuſt chem to philoſophical diſcourfes.; there 
being ſcarce any name, of any very complex idea, 
to ſay nothing of others, which, in common uſe, 
has not a great latitude, and which, keeping wih- 
in the bounds of propriety, may not be made the 
fign of far different ideas. Belides, the rule and 
meaſure of propriety itſelf being no where eftablith- 
ed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
that way of uſing a word, be propriety of ſpeech, 
or no. From all which it is evident, that the 
names of ſuch kind of very complex ideas are na- 
turally liable to this imperfettien, to be of doubt · 
ful and uncertain fignification; and even in men, 
that have a mind to underſtand one another, do 
not always ſtand for the ſame idea in ſpeaker and 
hearer. Though the names glory and gratitude be the 
ſame in every man's mouth through a whole coun- 
try, yet the complex collective idea, which every one 
thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently 
very different in men uſing the ſame language. 
589. The way alſo wherein the names of mixed 
modes are ordinarily learned, does not a little con- 
tribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fignification, 
For, if we will obſerve how children learn lan- 
guages, we ſhall find, that to make them under- 
Rand what the names of ſimple ideas, or ſubſtan 
ces, ſtand for, people ordinarily ſhew them the 
ching whereof they would have them have the 
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II. 

+ idea, and, then repeat to them, the name that ſtands. 
bi- for it, as white, ſweet, milk, ſugar, cat, dg. But. 

Y as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt material of 
; of them, moral words, the ſounds are uſually learned. 
aid, firſt, and then to know what complex ideas they 
an · ſtand for, they are either beholden to the explica- 
des. tion of others, or, which happens for the moſt, 
ret- part, are left to their own obfervation and indu- 
ha- ſtry; which, being little laid out in the ſearch of 
fica- the true and preciſe meaning of names, theſe moral 
a words are, in moſt mens mouths, little more than 
client bare ſounds; or when they have any, it is for the 
here moſt part but a very looſe and undetermined, and 
idea, conſequently obſcure. and confuſed ſignification. 
uſe, And. even thoſe themfelves, who have with more. 
with- attention ſettled their notions, do yet hardly avo'd, 
e the the inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex. 
© and ideas, different from thoſe which other, even intel- 
blith- ligent and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of. 
his i Where ſhall one find any, either controver$al de- 
Cecily 


bate, or familiar diſcourſe, conceraing honour, 
t the faith, grace, religion, church, &c. wherein it is 
re na- BW not ;M to obſerve the different notions men have 
joubt - of them ; which is nothing but this, that they are 


men, WY not agreed in the ſignification of thoſe words; nor 
er, do have in their minds the ſame complex ideas which 
er and they make them ſtand for: and ſo all the conteſts. 
be the chat follow thereupon, are only about the meaning, 
coun- of a ſound. And hence we ſee, that in the inter- 
Ty 3 pretation of laws, whether divine or human, there 
Arent) | 


is no end; comments beget comments, and explica- 
3e. tions make new matter for explications: and of 
mixed limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the ſignification of 


le con: theſe moral words, there is no end. Theſe ideas 

1cati0") BY of mens making, are, by men ſtill having the ſame 

ra lan: power, multiplied in inſinitum. Many a man who 
under: ¶ was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a text of 
G ſeripture, or clauſe in the code, at firit - reading, 
em t 


has, by conſulting commentators, quite loſt che 


aye thi ſenſe 


* 
idea 
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ſenſe of it, and, by thoſe elucidations, given riſe or 
increaſe to his doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon 
the place; I ſay not this, that | think commenta- 
ries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the names 
- of mixed modes naturally are, even in the mouths 
of thoſe'who had both the intention and the faculty 
preſs their thoughts. b 1 5 

810. What obſcurity. this has unavoidably 
brought upon the 8 of men, who have lived 
in remote ages, and different countries, it will be 
needleſs to take notice; . fince the numerous vo- 
lumes of learned men, employing their thoughts 


that way, are proofs, more than enough, to ſhew 


What attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, and reaſoning are 
required to find out the true meaning of ancient 
authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very ſolicitous a- 
bout the meaning of, but thoſe that contain 
either truths we are required to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, and draw inconveniencies 
on us when we miftake or tranſgreſs, we may 
be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors, 
who writing but their own opinions, we are un- 
der no greater neceſſity to know them, than they 
to know ours. Our good or evil depending not on 
their decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of their 
notions: and therefore in the reading of them, if 
they do not uſe their words with a due clearneis 
and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and, wich- 
out any injury done them, reſolve thus with our- 

Si non vis iutelligi, debes negligi.  . 
8 11. If the ſignification of, the names of mixed 
modes are uncertain, becauſe tliere be no real 
ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas 
are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, 
the names of ſubſtances are of a doubtful ſignifica- 
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tion, for a 98557 reaſon, vis. becauſe the ideas 
u 


they ſtand for are fuppoſed conformable to the re- 


ality of things, and are referred to ſtandards made by 


nature, In our ideas of ſubſtances we have not the 
liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame what combi. 
nations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical notes, 
to rank and denominate things by. In theſe we 
muſt follow nature, ſuit our complex ideas to real 


exiſtences, and regulate the fignification of their 
names by the things themſelves, if we will have our 


names to be the ſigns of them, and ſtand for them, 


Here, it is true, we have patterns to follow; but 


patterns that will make the ſignification of their 
names very uncertain : for names muſt be of a ve 


unſteady and various meaning, if the ideas they 


ſtand for, be referred to ſtandards without us, 


that either cannot be known at all, or can be 


known but imperfectly and uncertainly. 


S 12. The names of ſubſtances have, as has 
been ſhewed, a double reference in their ordinary ; 


uſe : "ys 4 | — 
Firſt, Sometimes they are tle to ſtand for, and 


ſo their ſignification is ſuppoſed to agree to the real 
conſtitution of things, from which all their proper- 


ties flow, and in which they all centre. Burt this 
real conſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) eſ- 
ſence, being utterly unknown to us, any found 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain 
in its application; and it will be impoſſible to 


know, what things are, or ought to be called an 


hirſe, or antimony, when thoſe words are put for real 
eſſences, that we have no ideas of at all. And 
therefore, in this ſuppoſition, the names of ſubſtan- 
ces being referred to ſtandards that cannot be 


known, their ſignifications can never be adjuſted 


and eſtabliſhed by thoſe ſtandards, — 


F 13, Secondly, I he ſimple ideas that are found 
to co-exiſt in ſubſtances, being that which their 


names immediately lignity, theſe, as united in che 
Vor. I. A a ſeveral 
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ſeveral ſorts of things, are the proper ſtandards to 
which, their names are referred, and by which their 
ſignifications may beſt be rectified. But neither 
will theſe archetypes, ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, 
as to leave theſe names, without very various and 


"1 
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uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe theſe fimple ideas 


7 — 


chat co-exiſt, and are united in che ſame ſubject, be- 
ing very numerous, and having all an equal right 
to go into the complex Eee a which the 
ſpeciſic name is to ſtand for; men, though they 
Propoſe to themſelves the very ſame ſubject to con- 
hder, yet frame very different ideas about it; and 
ſo. the name they uſe for it unavoidably comes to 
have, in ſeveral men, very different fignifications, 
Theſe fimple qualities which make up Be complex 
ideas, being -moſt of them powers, in relation to 
changes, which they are Ape, ho make in, or receive 
from other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that 
ſhall but obſerve, what a great variety of altera- 
tions any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive, 
from the different application only of fire; and 
how much a greater number of changes any of 
them will receive in the hands of a chy miſt, by the 
application of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange, 
1 count the properties of any ſort of bodies 
not eaſy to be collected, and completely known by 
the ways of inquiry, which our fatulties are capa- 
ble of, They being therefore at leaſt fo many, 
that no man can know the preciſe and definite 
number, they are differently diſcovered by' differ- 
ent men, according to their various {kill, attention, 
and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different ideas of the ſame fubſtance, and 
therefore make the ſignification of its common 
name very various and uncertain. For the complex 
ideas of ſubſtances being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as are ſuppoſed to co: exiſt in nature, every 
one has a right to put into his complex idea, thoſe 
qualities he has found to be united together, cor, 
| though 
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though in the ſubſtance gold, one ſatisfics himſelf | 


with colour and weight, yet another thinks ſolubi · 
lity in agua regia, as neceſſary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold, as any one does its fu 
ſibility ; ſolubility in agua regia being a quality as. 
conſtantly joined with its colour and weight, as fu- 
ſibility or any other: others put in its ductility or 
fixedneſs, Se. as they have been taught by tradi- 
tion, or experience. Who of all theſe has eſta- 
bliſhed the right fignification of the word gold? 
or who ſhall be the judge to determine? Each 
bas his ſtandard in nature, Which he appeal te; 
and with reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to 
put into his complex idea, ſignified by the word 
gold, thoſe qualities which, upon trial, he has: 
found united; as another, who has not ſo well ex- 
amined, has to leave them out; or a third, who 
has made other trials, has to put in others. F or the 
union in nature of theſe qualities, being the true 
ground of their union in one complex idea, who 
can ſay, one of them has more reaſon to be put in, 
or left out, than another? From whence it will 
always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas 
of ſubſtances in men uſing the ſame name for 
them, will be very various; and ſo the ſignifica- 
tions of thoſe names very uncertain, = 
§ 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular 
thing exiſting, which, in ſome of its ſimple ideas, 
does not communicate with a greater, and in others 
with a leſs number of particular beings : who ſhalt. 
determine in this caſe, which are thoſe. that are to 
make up the preciſe collection, that is to be ſigni- 
fied by the ſpecific name; or can, with any juſt 
authority, preſcribe, which obvious or common 
qualities are to be left out; or which more ſecret, 
or more particular, are to be put into the ſignifica- 
tion of the name of any ſubſtance ? All which to- 
gether ſeldom or never fail to produce that 'va- 
rious and Ah ſignification in the names of 
: . ſubſtances, 
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- - ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch vncertainty, diſ. 
_ putes, or miſtakes, when we come to a philoſophi- 
cal uſe of them, | FF | 
$ 15. It is true, as to civil and common conver- 
ſation, the general names of ſubſtances, regulated 
in their ordinary ſigniſication by ſome obvious qua- 
 lities, (as by the ſhape and figure in things of 
known fe ninal propagation, and in other fubſtan- 
ces, for the moſt part by colour, joined with ſome 
other ſenſible qualities), do well enough to deſign 
the things men would be underſtood to ſpeak of : 
and ſo they uſually conceive well enough the ſub- 
ſtances meant by the word gold or apple, to diſtin- 
guiſh tlie one from the other. But in*philoſophi- 
cal inquiries and debates, where general truths are 
to be eſtabliſhed, and conſequences drawn from 
poſitions laid down, there the preciſe fignification 
of the names of ſubſtances will be found, not only 
not to be well eſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to 
be ſo. For example, he that ſhall make malleable- 
neſs, or a certain degree of fxedneſs, a part of his 
complex idea-of gold, may make propofitions con- 
cerning gold, and draw conſequences from them, 
that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken 
in ſuch a ſignification : but yet fuch as another 
man can never be forced to admit, nor be convin- 
ced of their truth, who makes not malleableneſs, 
or the ſame degree of fixedneſs, part of that com- 
plex idea that the name gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands 
„ OM J)) 

9 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable 
imperfection in almoſt all the names of fubſtances 
in all languages whatſoever, which men will eaſilß 
find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe 
notions, they come to more ſtrift and cloſe inqui- 
ries, For then they will be convinced how doubt- 
ful and obſcure thoſe words are in their fignifica- 
"gps which, in ordinary uſe, appeared very clear 
and determined, | was once in a meeting of very 

| ” > earned 


them, 


281 


n 
nem, what the word /iquor ſignified. They at feſt 
were a little ſurpriſed at the propoſal ; and had 
they been perſons leſs iugenious, they might per- 
haps have taken it for a very frivolous or extrava- 
gant one: fince there was no one there that 


thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, 
what the word /iquor ſtood for; which 1 think 


too none of the moſt perplexed names of ſubſtances, 


However, they were pleaſed to comply wich mi 


motion, and 'upon examination found, that the 
ſignification of that word was not fo ſettled and 
certain, as they had all imagined ; but that each 


of them made it a ſign of a different complex idea. 
This made them perceive, that the main of their 


diſpute was about the ſignification of that term; 


and that they differed very little in their opinions, 


concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile matter, paſſing 


through the conduits of the nerves; though it was 


not ſo eaſy to agree whether it was to be ca led liquor 
or no; a thing which, when conſidered, they 
thought it not worth the contending about, 

9 17. How much this is the caſe, in the greateſt 
part of diſputes that men are engaged ſo hotly in, 
Fchal, perhaps, have an occaſion in another place 
to take notice. Let us only here conſider a little 
more exactly the forementioned inſtance of the 
word gold, and we ſhall ſce how hard it is preciſely 
to determine its ſignification. I think all agree, to 
make it ſtand for a body of a certain yellow ſhining 
| 8 n 
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n 1 being the idea to whidhi children 


have annexed that name, the ſhining yellow part 
of a peacock's tail is properly to them gold. O- 
thers finding fuſibility joined with. that yellow colour 


in certain parcels of matter, make of that combi- 


nation a complex idea, to which they give the 
name gold, to denote a ſort of ſubſtances; and ſo 
exclude from being gold all fuch yellow ſhining 
bodies, as by fire will be reduced to aſhes ; and ad- 
mit to be of that ſpecies, or to be comprehended 
under that name gold, only ſuch ſubſtances as, ha- 
ving that ſhining yellow colour, will, by fire, be 
reduced to fuſion, and not to aſhes. Another, by 


the ſame reaſon, adds the weight, which, being a 


quality, as ſtraitly joined with that colour, as its 


fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame reafon to be join- 


ed in its idea, and to be ſignified by its name : and 
therefore the other made up of body, of ſuch a 
colour and fuſibility, to be imperfect; and fo on of 


all the reſt : wherein no one can ſhew a reaſon, 


why ſome of the inſeparable qualities, that are al- 
ways united in nature, ſhould be put into the nomi- 
nal eſſence, and others left out: or why the word 
gold ſignifying that ſort of body the ring on his fin- 
ger is made of, ſhould determine that fort, rather 


buy its colour, weight, and fuſibility, than by its 


colour, weight, and ſolubility in agua regia: 

fuce the diſſolving it by that liquor, is as inſepara- 
ble from it, as the fuſion by fire; and they are 
both of them nothing, but the en which that 
ſubſtance has to two other bodies, which have a 
power to operate differently upon it. For by 
what right is it, that fuſibility comes to be a part of 
the eſſence ſignified by the word geld, and ſolubility 
but a property of it? Or why is its colour part of 
the eflence, and its malleableneſs but a property? 


_ © 'That which I mean, is this, that theſe being all 


but properties, depending on its real conſtitution ; 


and nothing but powers, either active or paffiue, 
in 
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in reference to other bodies, no one has authority 
to determine the ſignification of the word gold, (as 
referred to fuch a body exiſting in nature), more to 
one collection of ideas to be found in that body, 
than to another: whereby the ſignification of that 
name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. vince, 
as has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral pro- 
perties in the fame ſubſtance; and, I think, I may 
ſay nobody all; and therefore have but very im- 
perfect deſcriptions of things, and words have very 
uncertain fignifications. EST 5 

$18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, what has been before remarked, diz. that 
the names of fimple ideas are, of all others, the 
leaft liable to miſtakes, and that for theſe reaſons, 
1. Becauſe the ideas they ſtand for, being each but 
one fingle perception, are much eaſier got, and 
more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty 
which ufually attends thoſe compounded ones of 
ſubſtances and mixed modes, in which the preciſe 
number of fimple ideas, that make them up, are 
not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the mind. 
And, 2. Becauſe they are never referred to any o- 
ther eſſence, but barely that perception they imme- 
diately ſignify : which reference 1s that which ren- 
ders the ſignification of the names of ſubſtances na- 
turally ſo perplexed, and gives occaſion to ſo many 
diſputes, Men that do not perverſely uſe their 
words, or on purpole ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
dom miſtake in any language which they are ac- 
quainted with, the uſe and ſignification of the 
names of fimple ideas: white and fweet, yellow and 
bitter, carry a very obvious meaning with them, 
which every one preciſely comprehends, or ecafily 
perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 
ed, But what preciſe collection of fimple ideas, 
modeſtly or frugalth, ſtand for in another's uſe, is 
not fo certainly known, And however we are apt 

5 tO 


7 ings. 
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to think, we well enough know, What! 18 Meant by 


gold © or iron; yet the preciſe e complex idea others make 
them the Ggns of, is not {0 certain: and | believe 
it is very ſeldom that, in ſpeaker and hearer, they 
ſtand for exactly the ſame collection. Which muſt 
needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they 
are made uſe of in diſcourſes, wherein men have to 
do with univerſal propoſitions, and would ſettle in 
their minds univerſal truths, and conſider the con- 
ſequences that follow from them. 

$ 19. By the ſame rule, the names of ſimple 
modes are, next to thoſe of ſimple ideas, leaſt liable 
to doubt and uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of figure 
and number, of which men have ſo clear and diſ- 
tin& ideas, Whoever, that had a mind to under- 
ſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of ſeven, 
- or a triangle? and in general the leaſt compound- 
ed ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious names. 
8 20, Mixed modes therefore, that are made u 
but of a few and obvious fimple ideas, have uſually 
names of no very uncertain ſignification. But the 
names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great 

number of ſimple ideas, are commonly of a very 
_ doubtful and undetermined meaning, às has been 
ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, þeing annexed 
to ideas, that are neither the"real eſſences, nor ex- 
act repreſentations of the patterns they are referred 
to, are liable yet to greater imperfection and un- 
certainty, clpecially when we come to a philoſo- 
Lupe hag ule of them. | 


*Fbe' pn: diſorder that happens i in our 


„ 


netrate into their real. conſtitutions, it may pr oba- 
þly. be wondered, why I charge this as an imper- 
fection, rather upon our words than underſtand- 
This exception has ſo much appearance of 
| *zuſtice, that 1 think myſelf oblig ed to give a reaſon, 
why 1 have followed this method. 1 muſt wie, 
mY 7 0 en, 
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then, that when J firſt began this Goat of the 
underſtanding, and a good while after, I had not 
the leaſt thought that any conſideration of words 
was at all neceffary to it. But when having paſſed 
over the original and compoſition of our ideas, 1 
began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, I found it had ſo near a connection 
with words, that unleſs their force and manner of 
fignification were firſt well obſerved, there could 
be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concern- 
ing knowledge : which being converſant about 
truth, had conſtantly to do with propoſitions. And 
though it terminated in things, yet it was for the 
moſt part ſo much by the intervention of words, 
that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo 
much between our underſtandings, and the truth, 


which it would contemplate and apprehend, that, 


like the medium through which viſible objects paſs, 
their obſeurity and diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a 
miſt before our eyes, and impoſe upon our under - 
ſtandings. If we conſider, in the fallacies men put 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the miſ- 
takes in mens diſputes and notions, how great a 
part is owing to words, and their uncertain or miſ- 
taken ſignifications, we ſhall have reaſon to think 
this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to knowledge; 
which, | conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being 
taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the -arts 
of improving it have been made the buſineſs of 
mens ſtudy ; and obtained the reputation of learn- 
ing and ſubtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the following 
chapter. But 1 am apt to imagine, that were the 
imperfections of language, as the inſtrument of 
knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great ma- 
ny of the controverſies that make ſuch a noiſe in 
the world, would of themſelves ceaſe ; and the way 
| to 


» 
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to knowledge, and, perhaps, peace too, lie a great 
deal opener than it does. 

g 22. Sure ll am, that the fi nification. of words 
in all languages, depending very much on the 
de notions, and ideas of him that uſes 
them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty 
to men of the. fame 1 language and country, his 
is ſo evident i in the Greek authors, that he that 
ſhall peruſe. their. writings, will find in almoſt eve- 
9205 of them a, diſtinct language, though the 
ſame words. But when, to this natural difficulty 
in every country, there ſhall be added, different 
countries, and remote 97 wherein the ſpeakers 
and writers. had very different, notions, tempers, 
cuſtoms, ornaments, and figures of ſpeech, Fc. c- 
very one 97 which influenced. the fignification of 
their words, then, though, to us now they are loſt 
and unknown, it would become us, to be charitable 
One to ano PE in our interpretations, or miſunder- 
Seele thoſe ancient writings, which, though 

of gre cqerroment to be underſtood, are liable 
to the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech, which (if 
we except the names of ſimple ideas, and ſome ve- 

obvious ching Rs is not, capable, wirhont a conſtant 
LA ning the terms, of conveying t the ſenſe and in. 


e of the ſpeaker, without, any manner of 


oubt and. uncertainty, to the hearer, And in dil- 
courſes of religion, law, and. morality, as they arc 
matters of the higheſt. concernment, ſo there wall 
be che greateſt difficulty. 

2.825 The volumes of i interpreters and commen. 
tators on the Old, and New Teſtament, | are but 
0 manifeſt proofs of this, Though every ching 

| 9 in the text be infallibly true, yct the reader 
may be, nay, cannot chuſe but be very fallible in 
the ärmeren ing of it. Nor is it to he wondered, 
that the, will of Gon, when clothed, In words, 
ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that ſort of me od 
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when even His Son, while clothed in lem, Was 
ſubject to all the frallties and inconvenienties 


of human nature, fin excepted, And we ought 


to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before 


all the world, fuch legible” characters of his works 
and rovidence, and given all mankind ſo ſufficient 

a light of reaſon, that they, to whom this written 
word never came, could not (whenever they ſet 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the being of a 
Gop, or of the obedience due to him. Since then 
the Precepts of natural religion are plain, and very 


intelligible to all mankind, and ſeldom come to be 


controverted ; and other revealed truths, Which 


are conveyed to us by books and languages, are li- 


able to the common and natural obfcurities and 
difficulties incident to words, methinks it would 
eg us to be more careful and PS wh in ob- 
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$1. "Abuſe of words. 82 3. Fi, Words atone 
| any, or without clear Meas." * 4. Occaſianed 9 learn- 


ing names beforg the ideas they belong . Se- 
condly, Un/teady, application of them. 6.225 


Aﬀeded obſcurity by wrong appli en 5 7. Logic 


and diſpute has much contributed to this. & 8. Call- 


4 ing it ſubtilty. 8 9. This learning Ver J. little benefits 
© ſociety, F 10. But deft, 255 the inflruments of RnoW- 
edge and communication. & 11. A ufe eful as to con- 


found the found of the tetters. $ 12. This art has Per. 


5 22 religion and uſtice. 6:1 13. Aud ought not to 
paſs for learning. § 14. Fourthiy, Taking them for 


2 I 15. Inſtance, in matter. § 16. This 
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males errours Ia ing. § 17. Fiſthly, Setting then ner 
for what they jo. RY 6 18. V. g. Putting am 
them for the real eſſences of ſubſtances. I 19, Hence havin, 
woe think every change of our idea in ſubſtances, not to aue 
change the ſpecies. 5 20. The cauſe of this abuſe, 4 O at 
' * ſuppoſition of nature's working always regularly. S 21, incor 
"This abuſe contains two falſe ſuppoſitions, § 22. "18 
 Sixthly, A ſuppoſition that words have a certain and {ound 
evident ſignification, . N 23. The ends of language. thoſe” 
 Firfl, to convey our ideas. & 24. Secondly, To do it their 
with quickneſs. & 25. Thirdly, Therewith to con- their 
Dey the knowledge of things. § 26.—31. How mens their 
wor ds fail in all theſe. 5 32. How in ſubſlances. be 
8 33. How in modes and relations. 5 34. Seventhly, inſtan 
Figurative ſpeech alſo an abuſe of language. pref 
- $1. TDEfides the imperfection that is naturally in terms, 
r language, and the obſcurity and confuſion (unde! 
that is ſo hard to be avoided in the uſe of words, moral 
there are ſeveral wilful faults and neglects which ompr 
men are guilty of, in this way of communication, conter 
whereby they render theſe ſigns leſs clear and diſ- 8 + 
tinct in their ſignification, than naturally they need i 
ich 


to . „ I EE 79S P 
82 Firft, In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal- I clear a 
pable abuſe is, the uſing of words, without clear 


and diſtin& ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns, with- ly uſe 
out any thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two affixed 
ſorts: 0 1 IR I meagir 
I. One may obſerve, in all languages, certain words 
words, that, if-they be examined, will be found, in A Gre 
their firſt original, and their appropriated uſe, not aſked \ 
to ſtand for any clear and diſtinct ideas. Theſe, ſtand, 


for the moſt part, the ſeveral ſes of philoſophy proof t 


and religion have introduced. For their authors, and hz 
or promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, chere . 
„and out of the way of common apprehenſions, or minds, 
to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or cover ſome them. 


weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom fail to coin & 4. 
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new words; and ſuch as, TM they 
amined, may juſtly be called ni ſicant terms. For, 
having either had no determinate collection of ideas 
annexed to them, when they were firſt invented; 
or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will be found 
indonſiſtent; it is no wonder if afterwards, in the 
vülgar uſe of the fame party, they remain empty 
ſounds, with little or no fignification, amongſt 
thoſe who think it 'enough to have them often in 
their mouths, as the diftinguiſhing characters of 
their church, or ſchool, without much 2 
their heads to examine what are the preciſg: ideas 
they ſtand. for. 1 ſhall not need here to, = up 
inſtances ; every one's reading and converfation will 
fuficiently farniſh him: or, if he wants to be bet- 
ter ſtored, the great mint · maſters of 'theſe kind of 
terms, l mean the ſchoolmen and metaphyſicians, 
(under which, I think, the diſputing natur al and 
moral philoſophers of theſe latter ages may be 
comprehended), Have wherewithal en to 
coe nt Rinn!!! 

Y'3. FI. Others chert be, ha tell init ive 

& farther, who take ſo little care to lay by words, 

which, in their primary notation, have ſcarce any 
clear and diſtinct ideas which they are annexed to, 
that, by an unpardonable negligence, they familiar- 
ly uſe words, which the propriety of language has 
affixed to very important ideas, without any diſtinct 
meaning at all. ie iom, glry, grace, &c, are 
words frequent enough in every man's mouth; but 
Ira great many of thoſe who uſe them, ſhould be 
aſked what they mean by them, they would be at a 
ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : a plain 
proof that though they have learned thoſe ſounds, 
and have them ready at their tongue's end, yet 
there are no determined ideas' laid up in their 


minds, 'which* are to be expreſſod to others by 
them. 


IS 4. Men having been. accuſtomed from their 
Vol. I.. B b cradles 
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cradles, to leara words, which are caſily. got and, re- 
tained, before they knew, or had framed the cm- 
plex ideas, to which they were annexed, or which 


were to be found. in the things they were thought 
to ſtand for, they uſually continue to do ſo all their 
lives; and without taking the . pains; neceflary, to 
Jettle in their minds determined ideas, they uſe their 


words for ſuch, unſteady, and confuſed nations as 
they have, contenting, tl 
words other people ule; as if their. very ſound ne- 
ceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame mean- 
ing. This, though men make a ſhift with in the 
ordinary occurrences, of life, where they, find it 


neceſſary to be underſtood, and there fore they make 
ſigns till they, are ſo; yet this inſignificancy in their 


words, when they come to reaſon concerning either 
their tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſ- 
courſe with abundance of empty unintelligible 


noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in moral matters, where 


the words, for the moſt part, ſtanding for arbitra 
ry and numerous collections of ideas, not regular- 
ly and permanently united in nature, their bare 


| ſounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very 
obſcure and uncertain notions annexed to them. 


Men take the words they find in uſe amongſt their 


neighbours; and that they may not ſeem ignorant 


what they ſtand for, uſe. them confidently, with - 
out much troubling their heads ,abgut; a certain fix- 
ed meaning ; whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they 
obtain. this advantage, that as in ſuch diſcourſes they 


ſeldom are in the right, fo they are as ſeldom to be 
convinced that they are in the wrong; it being all 
one to go about to draw thoſe men out of their 
miſtakes, who have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſ- 


ſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, who has no ſet- 


tled abode. This I gueſs to be ſo : and every one 
may obſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be 


„or no. 2 | 
$ 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of words is, 


ingon/tancy 


themſelves with. the ſame; | 
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Incunſtuncy in the uſe of them, It is hard to find a 
diſcourſe written of any ſubject, efpecially of con · 
troverſy, wherein one ſhall nor obſerve, if he read 
with attention, che ſame words (and thoſe com- 
monly the moſt material in the diſcourſe, and upon 
which the argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one + 
collection of ſimple ideas, and ſometimes for an- 
other, which is a perfect abuſe of language. 
Words being intended for ſigus of my ideas, to 
make them known to others, not by any natural 
fGgnification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is 
plain cheat and abuſe, when 1 make them ſtand 
Jochetimes for one thing, and ſometimes for ano- 
ther; the wilful doing whereof ean be imputed to 
nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty. And. 
'a man, in his accounts with another, may, with as 
much fairnefs, make the characters of numbers 
ſtand fometimes for one, and ſometimes for an- 
Other collection of units, (v. g. this character 3. 
ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for four, 
and ſometimes for eight), as in his diſcourſe, or 
renſoning, make the fame words ſtand for different 
collections of fimple ideas. If men ſhould do ſo in 
their reckenings, I wonder. who would have to do- 
with them ? One who would ſpeak thus, in the 
afats and buſineſs of the world, and call 8 ſome- 
times ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his 
advantage, would preſently have clapped upon him 
obe of the two names men conſtantly are diſguſted- 
with. And: yet, in-arguings and learned conteſts, 
the ſame fort of proceeding paſſes commonly for 
wit and learning; but to me it appears a greater 
diſhoneſty than the miſplacing of counters, in the 
caſting. up à debt; afid the cheat the greater, 
by how much truth is of greater concernment and 
value than money. 5 ny 
56. Thirdly, Another abuſe of language is, an 
affected obſcurity, by either applying old words to 
new. and unuſual fignifications, or introducing new 
5 B b 2 and 
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and ambiguous terms, without defining either; or 
elſe putting them ſo together, as may confound 
their ordinary meaning. Though the, Peripatetic 
philoſophy has been moſt, eminent in this way, yet 
other ſects have not been wholly clear of it. There 
is ſcarce any of them that are not cumbered with 
ſome difficulties, (ſuch is the imperfection of hu- 
man knowledge), which they have been fain to co- 
ver with obſcurity of terms, and to confound the 
ſignification of words, which, like a miſt before 


people's eyes, might hinder their weak parts from 


being diſcovered. I hat body and extenſian, in com- 
mon uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct ideas, is plain to 
any one that will but reflect a little. For, were 
their ſignification preciſely the ſame, it would 
be proper and as. intelligible to ſay, the Soy of an 
extenſion, as the extenſion of a body; and yet there are 
thoſe who find it neceſſary to confound, their figni- 
fieation. To this. abuſe, and the miſchiefs of con- 
founding tke ſignification of words, logic, and the 
liberal ſciences, as they have been handled. in the 
ſchools, have given reputation; and the admired 
art of diſputing hath added much to the natural 
imperfection of languages, whilſt it has been made 
uſe of and fitted to perplex the ſignification of 
words, more than to diſcover the knowledge and 
truth of things: and he that will look into that 
ſort of learned writings, will find the words there 
much more obſcure, uncertain, and undetermined 
in their meaning, than they are in ordinary con- 
verſation. . 5 | 7 
$ 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where mens 
parts and learning are eſtimated by their ſxill in diſ- 
puting. And if reputation and reward ſhall attend 
theſe conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the finenels 
and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit of 
men ſo employed, ſhould perplex, involve, and ſub- 
tilize the fignification of ſounds, ſo as never to 
want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending 
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any queſtion ; the victory being adjudged: not to 
bim 8 had truth on his ide, but the laſt word 
in the diſpute. VVV 
9 8. 1 his, though a very uſeleſs fkill, and that 
which I think the direct. oppoſite to the ways of 
knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the lau- 
dable and eſteemed names of ſubtilty and acuteneſs; 
and has had the applauſe of tlie ſchools, and the en- 
eouragement of one part of the learned men of the 
world. And no wonder, ſince the philoſophers of 
old, (the diſputing and wrangling philoſophers,. I 
mean, fuch as Lucian. wittily and with reaſon - 
taxes), and the ſchoolmen ſince, aiming at glory 
and eſteem, for their great and univerſal know- 
ledge, eaſier a great deal to be pretended to, than 
really acquired, found this a good expedient to co- 
ver their ignorance, with a curious and unexplica- 
ble web of perplexed. words, and procure to them- 
ſelves the admiration-of others, by unintelligible 
terms, the apter to produce wonder, becauſe they 
could not be underſtood : whilſt it appears in all 
hiſtory, that theſe profound doctors were no wiſer, 
nor more uſeful than their neighbours; and 
brought but ſmall advantage to human life, or the 


ſotieties wherein they lived: unleſs. the coining of 
new words, where they produced no new things 


to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring 
the fignifieation of old ones, and ſo bringing all 
things into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing pro- 
litable to the life of man, or worthy commendation 
and reward. = | 
9 9. For, notwithſtanding theſe. learned diſpu- 


tants, theſe all-knowing doctors, it was to the un- 
ſcholaſtic ſtateſmen, that the governments of che 


world. owed their peace, defence, and liberties ; 
and from the illiterate and contemned mechanic, a 
name of diſgrace, that they received the improve- 
ments of uſeful arts Nevertheleſs, this artificial 
ignorance, and meg en deri, prevailed mighti- 
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ly in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and artifice of 
thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch of 
authority and dominion they have attained, than 
by amuſing the men of buſineſs, and ignorant, 
withehard words, or employing the ingemous and 
idle in intricate difputes, about unintelligible terms, 
and holding them perpetually intangled in that 
endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain admittance, or give defence to ſtrange and ab- 
ſurd doctrines, as to guard them round about wich 
legions of obfcure, doubtful, and undefined words: 
which yet make theſe retreats more like the dens 
of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes 
of fair warriours; which if it be hard to get them 
out of, it is not for the ſtrength that is in them, 
but the briers and thorns, and the obſcurity of the 
thickets they are beſet with. For untruth being un- 
acceptable to he mind of man, there is no other 
defence left for abſurdity, but obſcurity” © 

S 10, Thus learned ignorance, and this art of 
keeping, even inquiſitive men, from true know- 
ledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath 
much perplexed, whilit it pretended to inform the 
underſtanding. For we fee that other well-mean- 
ing and wiſe men, - whoſe education and parts had 
not acquired that acurenefs, could intelligibly ex- 
preſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 
uſe, make a benefit of language. But though 
unlearned men well enough underſtood the words 
white and black, &c and had conftant notions of 
the ideas ſignificd by thoſe words; yet there were 
philoſophers found, who had learning and ſubtiity 
enough to prove, that ſuow' was black” ie. to 
prove, that 20 te was black; whereby they had the 
advantage to deſtroy the inſtruments and*means of 


diſcourſe, converſation, inſtruction, and ſociety ; 


* whilſt, with great art and ſubtilty, they. did no 
more but perplex and confound the ſignification of 
words, and thereby render language leſs _ 
S Gt than 
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than the real defects of it had made it a gift, whiclr 
the illiterate had not attained to. 
9g 11. Theſe learned men did equally inftrodd 
inuniterſiandlogs; and profit their lives, as he 
who ſhould alter the ſignification of known chærae 
ters, and by a fubtile device of learning, far ſur- 
paſting the capacity of the illiterate, dull, and vul- 
ould, in his writing, ſhew, that he could 
St A for B, and D for E, Ce. to: the: no ſmall 
admiration and benefit of his reader. It being a8 
ſenſeleſs to put blact, which is a word agreed on to 
ſtand for one ſenſible idea, to put it, fay; for an- 
other, or the contrary idea, i. e. to call: now! blacks) | 
as to put this mark A; Which is'a character agreed 
on to ſtand for one modification of ſound, made 
by a certain motion of the organs of ſpecch/ for 
B, which is agreed on to ſtand for another modi- 
fication: of ſound, made by another certain motion 
of the organs of ſpeechss! & + al $6: 22:21) 407 5 ris 2 
I T2\ Nor” hath” this miſchief ſtopped i in logical 
niceties, or curious empty ſpeculations; it hath in- 
vaded the great concernments of human life and 
ſociety; obſcured and perplexed the material truths 
of law and divinity; ; brought confuſion, diſorder; 
and uncertainty into tlie affairs of mankind; and if 
not deſtroyed, yet in great. meaſure rendered uſe· 
leſs, thoſe two great rules, religion and juſtice. 
What have the greateſt part of che comments and 
diſputes upon the laws of Gop and man ſerved for, 
but to make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 
plex the ſenſe? What has been. the effect of thoſe 
multiplied curious diſtinctions, and acute niceties, 
but obſcurity and uncertainty; leaving the: words 


How elſe comes it to pals, that princes, ſpeaking 
-or writing to their fervants in their ordinary com- 
mands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeaking to their: 
peopie, in their Jaws, are not fo ?. And, as re- 
marked before, doth it not oftgn happen chat a 
CEE." + | man 


_ 
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man of an ordinary capacity, very well underſtands; 

a tex, Or a law, that he reads, till he conſults an 

expoſitor, or goes to counſel; who, by that time \ 
he hath done explaining. chem; makes the words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 

9 13. Whether any by - intereſts of theſe profeſ- 
fibns have occaſioned this, I will not here examine; 
but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it would not 
be well for mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
know things as they are, and to do what they ought, 
and not to ſpend their lives in talking about them, 
or toſſing words to and fro; whether it would not 

be well, 1 ſhy; that the uſe of words were made 
plain and direct ; and that language, which was gi- 
ven us for the improvement of knowledge, and 
bond of ſociety, ſhould not be employed to darken 
truth, and unſettle people's rights; to raiſe miſts, 
and render unintelligible both morality and reli- 
gion? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould 
not be thought learning or knowledge to do ſo ? 

4 144. Fourthiy, Another great abuſe of words is, 
the taking them for things, I his though it in ſome 
degree concerns all names in general, yet more 

particularly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To this 
abuſe, thoſe men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
thoughts to any ſyſtem, and give themſelves up in- 
to a firm belief of the perfection of any received 

hypotheſis; whereby they come to be perſuaded, 
that the terms of that ſect are ſo united to the na- 
ture of things, that they perfectly correſpond with 
their real exiſtence. Who is there, that has been 
bred up in the Peripatetic philoſophy, who does 
not think the ten names, under which are ranked 
the ten predicaments, to be exactly conformable to 
the nature of things? Who is there of that ſchool, 
that is not perſuaded, that ſabſtantial forms, vegetative 
ſeuls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional ſpecies, &c. 
are ſomething real? TI heſe words men have learn- 
ed from their very entrance upon W 
($577 | ave 
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have fobnd their maſters and ſyſtems, lay great ſtreſs 
upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the o- 
pinion, that they are conformable to nature, and 
are the repreſentations of ſomething that really ex- 
iſts. The. Platoniſtschave their jor, of the dri, 
and the E picureans their endeavour towards motion; in 
their atoms, when at reſt. There is fearce any ſect 
in philoſophy that has not a diſtinct ſet of terms 
that others underſtand not. But yet this gibberiſh, 
which, in the. weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
ſerves ſo well to palliate mens; ignorance; and cover 
their errours, comes by familiar uſe, amongſt thoſe 
of the fame tribe, to ſeem; theinioſt important part 
of language, and of all other the terms the :mdft 
ſignificant: and ſhould gereal and ethereal vchicles 
come once, by the prevalency of that doctrine: to 


be generally received any where, ; no doubt thoſe 
terms would make impfeſſions on mens minds, ſo 
as to eſtabliſh them in, the. perſuaſion, of che reality 
of ſuch. things, as much as Peripatetic forms and 

intentional ſpecies have heretofore done 


* 


9 Iz. How much names taken for things are apt 


to miſſead the underſtanding. the attentive reading of 
philoſophical writers would abundantly -difcover;; 


and that, perhaps, in words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch miſuſe. I ſhall infance.in one only, and that a 


very familiar one How many intricate diſputes have 


there been about matter, as if there were ſomę ſuch 


thing really in nature, diſtinct from bey; as it ds 
evident, the word matter ſtands: for an idea diſtin&t 
from the idea of body 4 For, if the ideas theſe two 


terms ſtood for were preciſely, the ſame, they might 


indifferently in all places be put one for another. 
But we ſee, that though it he proper to ſay, : there 


. all bodies, One cannot ſayl there is 


one body of all matters we familiarly ſay, one body 
is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh (and, 1 


think. is never uſed) to ſay, one matter is bigger 


than another, Whence comes this then? iz. 
51 9 from 


ue abet fn. Boch alt. 


From hence, that though matter and body be not 
really diſtinct, bug where - ever there is the one, 
there is the other; yet matter and body ſtand 
for two different conceptions, whereof che one is 
incomplete, and but a part of the other. But. bo- 
dy ſtands for à folid, extended, (figured ſubſtance, 
whereof matter is but a partial and more evnfuſet 
conception, it ſeeming to me to be wed for the 
ſubſtance and folidivy of body, without räking in 
its iextenſiom and figure: and therefore it is, chat 
ſpeaking of matter, we ſpeak of it always as one, 
becauſe, in truth, it exprefsly contains nothing but 
iche idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, Which ib every Where 
the fame, every where uniform. This being our 
idea of matter, we no more concelve, or ſpeak f 
QUifferent matters in the world, than we doof dif- 
Ferent ſolidities; though we both conceive, and 
dpeak of. different bodies, becauſe exten ion and fi- 
gure are capable of variation. But fince ſolidity 


cannot exiſt withbut exrtenfion and Hgure, the ta- 


king matter to be the name of ſomething really dx- 
ring under that preciſion, has no doubt produced 
thoſe obſcure and unintelligible diſcourſes and diſ- 


putes, which have filled the heads and books of 


plilofophers concerning materia prima; which im- 
perfection or abuſe, how far it may concern a great 
many other general terms, I leave to be confidered. 
This, I think, 1 d Bk leaſt ſay, that we ſhould 
Save a great many fe 

words were taken for what they are, the ſigns of 
our ideas only, und not for things themſelves, For 
When we argue about matter, or any the like term, 
we truly argue only about the idea we expreſs by 
chat ſound, whether that preciſe idea agree to any 
thing really exiſting in nature, or no. And if men 
would tell, what ideas they make their words ſtand 


for, there could not be half that obſcurity, or 


there is. 


wer diſputes in the world, it 
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\$:16, But whatever inconvevience follows from 
this , miſtske of words, this Lam ſure, that; hy con- 

ſtant and familiar ule, they, charm men into no- 
tions far remote fromithe truth; of things; it would- 


be.a; hard matter; to perſuade any one, that the 


words which: his father or {choohnaſter; the-parſon : 
of the pariſh, or:fuch: a; reverend: doctor uſed, ſig · 
nificd, nothing that vealiy exiſtedein nature: Which, 
perhaps, is none of the leaftr. cauſes; that men are 
ſo hardly drawn to quit their: miſtakes, even in o. 
pinions purely philoſophieal, and where they have 
no other 1atereſt; but truth For the words they 
hgue along time been uſed; to, remaining firm in 
their mid it ĩs no wonder, that the wrong no- 
tions angexed to them ſhould: not be removed. 
8. Fiabhy. Another: ahuſe of wonds, is the 
ſetting them in the place of things, which they do 
on can hy no means ſignify, We may obſerve, 
that in the general names of ſubſtances, whereof 
ther nomidal eſſences are only known to us, when 
we Put them into propoſitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly ta- 
citly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand: for;the;; 
real.eflznce of a certain ſort: of ſubſtances. For 
when a; man ſays geld is malleable, he means and 
would iaſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
what: I call gold is malleable, (though truly it amounts 
to no more) but would have this underſtood, viz; 
that gold, i. e. what bas the real:efſence of gold; is mal- 
leable; ; which amounts to this much, that malleable» 
neſs. depends on, and is inſeparable from the real eſſence 
F gold. But a man not knowing wherein that real 
eflence conſiſts, the connection in his mind of mal- 
leableneſs is not truly with an eſſence he knows 
not, but only with the ſound gold he puts for it. 
Thus when we ſay, that animal rativnale is, and at 
nimal implume, bi pes, latis unguibus, is not a gooddefi- 
nition. of a man; it is plain, ws: ſuppoſe the name 
man in this caſe to ſtand for the: real eſſence of a 
1 ara tor e 
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ſpecles, and would figuify, ithar & rutinal animal Wo 
better deſeribed that real eſſente tha Ywy-lepoid 13 a 
animal, with broad ndils, and without feathers; For 
elſe, why might not. Plato as properly make the 
word Agne or man, ſtand for his complex idea, 
made up of the ideas of a body, diſtinguiſhed from 
others by a certain! ſhape, and other outward ap- 
pedratces, as Ariſtotle makes the complex idea, to 
wick he pave the name Ages Of man, iof hody, 
and che faeulty-of reafoning joined together; un. 
leſs the name u Or man, were ſuppoſed to 
ſtan@ for ſomerhinig elſe, than what' it ſiggaifles; and 
to be put in the place of ſome other thing than the 
idea a man pro feſſeb he would expreſs by t? 
818. t is trub, che namiks of ſubſtances would 
be much more uſeful, and propoſitions made in 
them much more certain werd the real eſſences of 
ſubſtances che ideas in our minds, which thoſe words 
ſignifiedl. And it is for want of thoſe real eſſences, 
tkat our words convey. ſo little knowledge or cer- 
tainty in-ouriUiſcourſes about them: and therefore 
the mind, to remove that imperfection as much as 
8 it can, makes them, by: a ſecret ſuppoſitjon, to 
ſtand for a thing having tliat real eſſence, as if 
thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For, 
though the word man or gold-fignify nothing truly 
but a complex idea of properties, united together 
ina one ſort of ſubſtances; ver there is ſcauce any 
body in the uſe of 'theſer words) but often ſuppoſcs body 
each of thoſe names to ſtaai for a thing having WM ©? ſi 
the real eſſente, on which: thoſe properties dẽpend. where 
Which is ſo far from diminithing che imperfection nothir 
of our words, that by à plain abuſe it adds to it, For h. 
vchen we would make them ſtand for ſomething, well c 
which not being in our complex idea, the name we ent th 
uſe can nowiſe be the ſign off. bout 
gig. This ſhews us the reaſon why in mixed of lea 
*modes any of the ideas that make the compoſition I Kurie 
of the complex one, being left out or changed, it thing. 
Vor 
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is allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another 
ſpecies, as is plain in chance mediy, man- laughter, 


murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon whereof is, be- 
cauſe the complex idea ſignified by that name, is 


the real, as well as nominal eſſence; and there is 
no ſecret reference of that name to any other eſ- 
ſence but that. But in ſubſtances it is not ſo. For, 
though in that called gold, one puts into his com- 
plex idea what another leaves out, and vice verſa; 
yet men do not uſually think that therefore the 
ſpecies is changed: becauſe they ſecretly in their 
minds refer that name, and. ſuppaſe it anriexed to a 
real immutable eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which 
thoſe properties depend. He that adds to his com- 
plex idea of gold, that of fixedneſs or ſolubility in. 

agua regia, which he put not in it before, is not - 
thought to have changed the ſpecies ; but only to 
have a more perfect idea, by adding another ſimple 
idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe, o- 
ther, of which his former complex idea conſiſted. 
But this reference of the name to a thing, whereof 


we have not the idea, is ſo far from helping at all, 


that it only ſerves the more to involve us in diffi - 
culties. For by this tacit reference to the real eſ- 
ſence of that ſpecies: of bodies, the word gold 
(which, by ſtanding for a more or leſs perfect col- 
lection of ſimple ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of 
body well enough in, civil diſcourſe) comes to have 
no fignification at all, being put for ſomewhat, 
whereof we have no idea at all, and ſo can fignify, 
nothing at all, when the body itſelf is away. 
For however it may be thought all one; yet, if 
well conſidered, it will be found a quite differ- 
ent thing, to argue about gold in name, and a- 
bout a parcel of the body itſelf, v;: g. a piece 
of leaf-gold laid before us; though in diſ- 
courſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the name for the 
920. That which I think very much diſpoſes men 

You. II. 8 to 
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to ſubſtitite their, names for che real efſenees'/of 
ipecies, is the ſuppoſition before mentioned, that 
Mature works regularly in the production of things, 
and ſets the boundaries to each of thoſe ſpecies, by 
giving exactly the ſame real internal conſtitution, to 
cach individualz! which we rank under one general 
name. Whereas any one who obſerves their dif · 
ferent qualities, can Hardly doubt, that many of the 
individuals called by the ſame name, are, in their 
internal conſtitution, as different one from ano- 
ther, as ſeveral of choſe which are ranked under 
different fpecific names. This ſuppoſition; how- 
cver, that the ſame preciſe internal conſtitution 
goes always with the ſame ſpecific name, makes 
men forward to take thoſe names for the repreſenta- 
tives of thoſe æeal eſſences, though indeed they figni- 
fy nothing but theggtnplex ideas they have in their 
minds when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo 
fay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, 
or put in the place of another, they cannot but, 
in ſuch a kind! of uſe; cauſe! a our deal of un- 
certainty in mens diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe 
who have thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of ſub- 
ſtantial forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of e N to be deter mined and Ciſtin- 
guiſhed. 

8 21. But Wer iert aud abſurd ; it 
be, to make our names \ Rand: for ideas we have 
not, or, which is all one, eſſences that we know 
not, it being in effect to make our words the ſigns 
of nothing; yet it is evident to any one, who ever 
| fo little reflects on the uſe men make of their words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a man 
zelks whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a 
Grill, or a monſtrous foetus, be a man, or no; it 
19 evident, the queſtion is not, whether that particu- 
lar thing agree to his complex idea, expreſſed by the 
name nan; but whether it has in it the real eſſence 
nk a * of things, which he ſuppoſes his name 
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f names of ſubſtances there are theſe falſe ſuppolitions- 

at EEE IE Ee hone ͤ CERES. 
85 _ 1/, That there are certain preciſe eſſences, ac- 
* cording to which nature makes all particular things, 
0 and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecics, 
p That every thing has a real conſtitution, whereb 

fo 


N it is What it is, and on which its ſenſible qualities 
he depend, is paſt, doubt: but, I think, it has been 
proved, that this makes not the diſtinction of ſpe- 

cies, as we rank them; nor the boundaries of their 
ler names. =; 


W- -24ly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had i- 


ion deas of theſe propoſed eſſences. For to what pur -- 
kes poſe elſe is it, to inquire whether this or that thing 
a- have the real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if we did 
zni- not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpecific eſſence 
neir 


known? Which yet is utterly falſe : and therefore 
y 10 fuch application of names, as. would make them 
tor, ſtand {oh ideas which we have not, muſt needs 


but, cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and reaſonings a- 
un- bout them, and be a great inconvenience in our 
hoſe communication by . V 

ſub ; 9 22. Srxthly, There remains yet another more 
e ſe- general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, abuſe of 
iſtin- words; and that is, that men having, by a long and 
. familiar uſe, annexed to them certain FD Ons. are 
ard it apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connection 
have between the names and the ſignification they uſe 
know them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot 
ſigns but underſtand what their meaning is; and there - 
ever fore one ought to acquieſce in the words delivered, 
vords, as if it were paft doubt, that, in the uſe of thoſe 
a man common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and hearer 
t be a had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. Whence 
no; it bpreſuming, that when they have in diſcourſe uſcd 
articu- 


any term, they have thereby, as it were, ſet before 
others the very thing they talk of. And ſo. like - 
of others, as naturally ſtand. 
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eſſence ® wil taking the words 
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ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accu- 
ſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble them. 
ſelves to explain their own, or underſtand clearly 
others meaning. From whence commonly pro- 
ceeds noiſe and wrangling, without improvement 
or information; whillt 

conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, which in 


truth are no more but the voluntary and unſteady 


figns of their own ideas. And yet men think it 
ſtrange, if in diſcourſe, or (where it is often abſo- 
lutely neceſſary) in diſpute, one ſometimes aſks the 
meaning of their terms: though the arguings one 
may every day obferve in converſation, make it e- 
vident, that there are few names of complex ideas, 
which any two men uſe for the ſame juſt preciſe 
collection It is hard to name a word which will 


not be a clear inſtance of this. Liſt is a term, none 
S wes 1 4346. SRI | T4433 4 3 4) Z> 1 2 Re, 
more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for 


an affront, to be afked what he meant by it. And 


yet if it comes in queſtion, whether a plant, that 


Ties ready formed in the ſeed, have life; whether 
the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man 


in a ſwoon, without ſenſe or motion, be alive, or 


no ? it is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſet- 


tled idea does not always rang the nh ij 
ome groſs and 


known a word, as that of life is. 8 
confuſed conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, 


to which they apply the common words of their 


language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ſerves 


them well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or 
affairs, But this is not ſufficient for philoſophical 
inquiries. Knowledge and' reaſoning require pre- 


ciſe determinate ideas, And though men will not 
be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand 
what others fay, without demanding an explica- 
tion of their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, 


as to correct others in the uſe of the words they 
receive from them; yet where truth and knowledge 
are concerned in the caſe, I know not what fault 


* 


men take words to be the 


EF 
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it can be to debre. the explication of words, whoſe 

ſenſe ſeems. dubious; or why a man ſnould be a- 
ſhamed to own. his ignorance, in what ſenſe another 
man uſes his words, ſince he. has no other way of 
certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 


abuſe of taking words upon truſt, has no where 


ſpread ſo fan, nor with 1o ill effects, as amongſt 
men of letters. The multiplication and ,obſtinacy 
of diſputes, which has fo. laid waſte. the intellectual 


world, is owing, to nothing more than to this ill uſe 


of words. For, though it be generally believed, 
that there is great diverſity of opinions in the vo- 
lumes and variety of controverſies the world is diſ- 
tracted with; yet the moſt 1 can find, chat the con- 
tending learned men of different par ties do, in their 
arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak dif- 
ferent languages. For l am apt to imagine, that 
when any of them, quitting terms, think upon 
ihings, and . know-what they think, they think all 
the lame; : though perhaps. hat Wer. would 5 
be. different. „ 14 

1 a- b conclude this eee 'of the i im- 
perfection. and abuſe of language; the ends of lan- 


guage in our diſcourſe with others. being chiefly 


theſe. three : I. Io make known one man's 


. thoughts or ideas to another. 2, To do it with as 


much eaſe and, guickneſs as is poſſible. And, 3. 
Thereby to convey the knowledge of chings. Lan- 
guage is eicher abuſed, or dehalent, when it fails 
of any of theſe, three. 

Hirſi. Words fail in. the firſt 0 theſe: ends, and 
lay not open one man's ideas to another's, view. 1. 
V hen men have names in their mouths without a- 
ny determined ideas in their minds, whereof they 


are the ſigns : Or; 2 Muhen hey apply the com 
mon received names of any language to ideas, to 


which the common uſe of chat language does. not 
5 1 chem . 3 When A h them, very 
1 0 0 3 5 uaſcadily, 


* : us a IEEE" — 
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unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
by and by for another idea. 

9 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying FO 
thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eaſe that may 
be, when they have complex ideas, without having 
diſtinct names for them. This is ſometimes the 
fault of the language itſelf, which has not in it a 


found yet applied to ſuch a fignification; and ſome. 


times the fault of the man, who has not yet learn- 


ed the name for that idea he would ſhew another, 


I 55. Thirdly, There is no knowledge of things, 
conveyed by mens words, when their ideas agree not 
to the reality of things,” Though it be a defect, 


that has its original in our ideas, which are not ſo 


conformable to the nature of things, as attention, 
ſtudy, and application might make them; yet it 
fails not to extend itſelf to our words too, when we 


uſe them as figns of real beings, which yet never 


Had! any reality or exiſtence. 

8 20. Hit, He that hath words any language, 
without diſtinct ideas in his mind, to which he ap- 
plies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them in dif- 
courfe only 
nification; and how learned ſoever he may ſeem by 
the uſe of hard words, or learned terms, is not much 
more advanced thereby in knowledge, than he 
would be in learfiing.” who had nothing in his ſtu- 
dy but "the bare titles of books, without poſſeſſing 
the cofttents of them. For all ſuch words, how- 
ever put into diſcourſe according to the right con- 
ſtructiot of grammatical rules, or the harmony of 


well turned periods, do yet amount to nothing but 


bare ſounds, and nothing elſe. 


32S 277 \Serocdiy, 'He that has complex ideas, Sich- 


out particular names for them, would be in no 
better a Caſe than a bvokfeler, who had in his 
-warghouſe. volumes“ chat lay there unbound, and 
without titles; which he could therefore wake 
"known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe on 
an 


make a noife, without any ſenſe or fig- 
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and communicate them only by tale. This man is 
hindered in his diſcourſe for want of words to 
communicate his complex ideas, which he is there- 
fore forced to make known by an enumeration of 
the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 
often to uſe twenty words: to expreſs: what another 
man ſignifies o.. n de nÞ 6141 
S 28. Thirdly, lie that puts not conſtantly the 
fine ſign for the ſame idea, but uſes the ſame 
words ſometimes in one, and ſometimes i in another 
ſignification, ought to paſs in the ſchools and con- 
verſation for as fair a man, as he does in the mar- 
ket and exchange, who! ſells; feveral nen under | 
the ſame name ig iini rip nd 
§ 29. Fourthly, He that applies che e be any 
langtsage to ideas different from thoſe to which 


the common uſe of that country applies them, 
however his own underſtanding may be filled with 
truth and light, will not by ſuch words be able to 


convey much of it to others, without defining his 
terms. For however the ſounds are ſuch as are fa» 


miliarly known, and eaſily enter the ears of thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to them; yet ſtanding for o- 


ther ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the mind of the hearers, 
they cannot make known the ene of. bim ane 
thus uſes nem. n l 

'$ 30. Fifthly,, He that hath cas himſelf 
ſubſtances ſuch as never have been, and filled his 
head with ideas which have not any correſpondence 
with the real nature of things, to which yet 1 e 
gives ſettled and defined names, may. fi his diſ- 
courſe, and perhaps another man's head, with the 
fantaſtical imaginations of his own br ain, but wil 
be very far from advancing thereby © one ob in n 
and true knowledge. 

§ 31. He chat hath names Wer ia wants 
meaning in his words, and. ſpeaks only cent 
lounds. He that hath complex ideas without namics 

for 
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for them; wants liberty and diſpatch in bis ex- 
preſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe periphraſes He 
that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underitoad. He that applies 
his names to ideas differant-from their common uſe, 
wants propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibber - 
ih. And he that hath ideas of ſubſtances, diſa- 
greeing with the real (exiſtence of things, ſo far 
wants the materials of true knowledge, in his un- 
derſtanding, and hath inſtead thereof chimeras. 

96 32. In our notions concerning ſubſtances, 
we are liable to all- tlie former inconveniencies : 
v. g. he that uſes the word tarantula, without ha- 
ving any imaginition or idea of what it ſtands for, 


pronounces' a good word; but iſo long means no- 


thing at all by! it. 2. He that in a new-difcovered 
country ſhall ſce ſeveral ſorts of animals and vege- 
tables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
Meas of them, as of a horſe, or a ſtag; but can 

ſpeak of them) only by a deſcription; till he {hall 
either take the names the natives call; them by, or 
give them names himſelf. 3. He that uſes the word 


bocly ſometimes for pure extenſion, and ſometimes 


for extenſion and ſolidity together, will talk very 
fallacioufly. 4. He that gives the name horſe to 
what idea: which common uſage calls mule, talks 
improperly, and will not be underſtood. 5. He 
that thinks the name kentaur ſtands for ſome real 
being, ' impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes words for 
e om liedgiogthutlgs lb: 
8 33. In moilts and relations generally we are 
Ii able only to the four firſt of theſe inconveniencies, 
viz. I. 1 may have in my memory the names of 
modes; as gratitude, or charity, and yet not have 
any preciſe ideas annexed in my thoughts to thoſe 
n mes. 2. | may have ideas, and not know the 
names that belong to them; g. may have the 
ide of a man's drinking, till his colour aud humour 
be altered, till his tongue: trips, and his eyes "_ 
birt | red, 


Wis os 


15 


- 
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red, and his feet fail him, and yet not know that it 


is to be called drunterneſs. 3. I may have the ideas 
of virtues or vices, and names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs : v. g. when | apply the name frugality to 
that 'idea which others call and fignify by this 
found, covetouſneſs. 4. may uſe, any of thoſe 
names with inconſtancy. g. But in modes and re- 
lations, I cannot have ideas difagrecing to the ex- 
iſtence of things: for modes being complex ideas, 
made by the mind at pleaſure; and relation being 

but my way of conſidering or comparing two 
things 1 and ſo alſo an idea of my own ma- 
king, theſe ideas can ſcarce be found to difigree with 
any ching exiſtin ng; fince they are not in the mind, 
as the copies. 0 things regularly made by nature, 


nor as properties inſeparably flowing from the in- 


ternal conſtitution or eſſence of any ſubſtance; 
but, as it were, patterns lodged in my memory, 
with names annexed to them. to denominate ac- 


* 


tions and relations by, as they come to exiſt. But 
the miſtake is commonly. in my giving a wrong 


name to my conceptions ; and ſo uſing words in a 
different ſenſe from other people, am not under- 


ſtood, but am' thought to have wrong ideas of 
them, when 1 give wrong names to them, Only if 


I put in my ideas of mixed modes or relations, 


any inconſiſtent ideas together, I fill my head alſo 


with chimeras ; ſince ſuch ideas, if well examined, 
cannot ſo much as exiſt in the mind, much leſs any 


real being be ever denominated from 1 
4. Since wit and fancy finds cafier entertain- 
ment in the world, than dry truth and real know- 
ledge, figurative ſpeeches, and allufion in language, 
will hardly 
abuſe of it. 1 confeſs, in diſcourſes, where we 
ſeek rather pleaſure and delight than information 
and improvement, ſuch ornaments as are borrowed 
from them, can ſcarce paſs for faults. But yet, 
if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we muſt 
allow 


be admitted, as an imperfection or 


allow, that all the art of rhetoric, beſides order 
and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative appli- 
cation of words, eloquence hath invented, are for 
nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong ideas, move the 
paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judgment, and 
To indeed are perfect cheats: and therefore however 
laudable or allowable oratory may render them in 
harangues and popular addeſſes, they are certainly, 
in all diſcourſes that pretend to inform or. inſtruct; 
wholly to be avoided ; and where truth and know-- 
ledge are concerned, cannot but be thought: a 
great fault, either of the language or perſon that 
makes uſe of them, What, and. how: various 
they are, will be ſuperfluous here to take notice; 
the books of rhetoric which abound: in the world, 
will inſtruct. thoſe who want to he informed. On- 


ly I cannot but obſerve, how little the preſervation 


and improvement of truth-and knowledge, is the 
care and concern of mankind; ſince the ats of fal- 
lacy are endowed and preferred. It is evident how 
much men love to deceive, and to be deceived, ſince 
rhetoric, that powerful. inſtrument of errour and 
deceit, has its eſtabliſhed profeſſors, is publicly 
taught, and has always been had in great re- 
putation: and I doubt not but it will be 
thought great boldneſs, if not brutality, in me to 
have, ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloquence, like 
the fair ſex, bas too prevailing beauties in it, to 
ſuffer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And it is 
in vain. to find fault with thoſe arts of deceiving, 
wherein men find pleaſure to be deceived, 
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Chap. rr. 


; "ond. TY of toons, . art | 


door d the cauſe of great errours, 8 5. Obhlinagy, 6. 
And wrangling. & J. Inſtance, bat and bird. 95 
Firſt remedy, To uſe no word without an idea. & 9. 
Secondly, To have diftin( ideas annexed to them in modes. 
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languages, we have ſeen above at large; 
and ſpeech being the great bond that holds ſociety 
together, and the common conduit, whereby the 
improvements of knowledge are conveyed from one 
man and one generation to another, it would well 


deſerve our moſt ſerious thoughts, to conſider 


what remedies are to be found for theſe inconve- 
niencies above mentioned. | 
$ 2. 1 am not ſo vain to think, that any one can 
pretend to attempt the perfect reforming the lan- 
guages of the world, no not ſo much as of his Own, 
country, without rendering himſelf - ridiculous. 


To require that men ſhould uſe their words con- 


ſtantly in the ſame ſenſe, and for none but deter- 
mined and uniform eas would be to think, that 
all men ſhould have the fame notions, and ſhoulc 


talk of nothing but what they have clear and diſ- 


tinct 
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tinct ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 


one, who hath not vanity enough to imagine he 
can prevail with men to be very knowing or very 


filent, And he muſt be very little {killed in the 

world, who thinks that a voluble tongue ſhall, ac- - 

company only a good underſtanding; or that mens 
talking much or little, ſhall hold r only 


to their knowledge. 
9 3. But though the danket and exchange muſt 


be left to their own ways of talking, and gollippings 


not to be robbed of their ancient privilege; 


though the ſehools, and men of argument, would 


perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, to 
abate, the length, or leſſen the number of their dif: 
putes: yet methinks thoſe who pretend ſeriouſ- 


ly to ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould think 
_ themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might deliver 


themfelves without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, or e- 


quivoration, | to which mens words are naturally 


liable, if care be not taken. 


$4. For he that ſhall well conſider the errours 
and obſcurity, the miſtakes and confuſion, hat are 
ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will find 
ſome reaſon to doubt, whether language, as it has 


been employed, has contributed more to the im- 
provernet or hindcrance of knowledge amongſt 


mankind. How 1 many are the re, that when they 
would think on things, fix their thoughts only on 
words, eſpecially hen they would apply their 


minds to moral matters! ” And who then can won» 


der, if- the reſult of ſuch contemplations and rea- 


ſonings, abaut little more than ſounds, whilſt the 
ideas they annexed to them, arc very confuſcd, or 


very aniteady, or perhaps not at all ;, who. can. 


wonder, T fay, that ſuch thoughts and reaſonings 


end in nothing | but obſcurity and miſtake, witkour 


any, clear judgment or knowledge ? 
This INCOAVENICACE, in an it uſe of w . 
men Hier in theit; own private, meditations ; but 
gh muck 
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much more manifeſt are the diſorders which follow 
from it, in converſation, diſcourſe, and arguings. 


with others. For language being the great conduit 
whereby men convey their diſcoveries, reaſonings, 
and knowledge, from one to another, he that 


makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt, 
the fountains. of knowledge, which are in thirigs 
themſelves; yet he does, as much as in him lies, 
break or ſtop the pipes, whereby it is diſtributed, to 


the public uſe and advantage of mankind. He that 


uſes words without any clear and ſteady meaning, 


what does he but lead himſelf and others into er- 


J 


rours? And he that deſignedly does it, ought to be 


looked on as an enemy to trutk and knowledge. And 
et who can wonder, that all the ſciences and parts 


of knowledge, have been ſo overcharged with obſcure? 


and equi vocal terms, and inſignificant and doubt ful 
expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or 


quick - ſighted, very little or not at all the more 


knowing or orthodox; ſince ſubtilty in thoſe who 


make profeſſion to teach or defend truth, hath 


paſſed ſo much for a virtue? A virtue, indeed, 
which conſiſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but 
the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceit- 


ful terms, is only fit to make men more conceited 


in their ignorance, and obſtinate in their errours. 
9 6. Let us look into the books of controverſy 


of any kind; there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 


obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal terms, is nothing 


but noiſe and wrangling about ſounds, without 


convincing or bettering a man's underſtanding. 
For, if the idea be not agreed on, betwixt the 
ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, the 
argument is not about things, but names. As of- 
ten as ſuch a word, whoſe fignification is not aſcer- 
tained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their under- 
ſtandings have no other object wherein they agree, 
but barely the ſound, the things that they think on 

VOL en 8 n 
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ws rv big etal | | | 1 
at chat time, as expreſſed by that word, being quite 
e ee e e en 
$7, Whether a bat be a bird or not, is not a 
3 whether a bat be another thing than in- 
eed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it 
has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt 
of: but the queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe 
that acknowledged themſelves to have but imper- 
fect ideas of one or both of thoſe ſorts of things, 
for which theſe names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and 
then it is a real inquiry concerning the nature of a 
dird, or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of 
it more complete, by examining, whether all the 
imple. ideas, to which, combined together, they 
both give the name bird, be all to be found in a 
Lat: but this is a queſtion only of inquirers, not 
dliſputers, who neither affirm, nor deny, but ex- 


amine: or, 2. It is a queſtion between diſputants, 


u hereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that 
a bat is a bird, And then the queſtion is barely 
about the ſignification of one, or both theſe words; 
in that they not having both the ſame complex 
ideas, to which they give theſe two names, one 
holds, and the other denies, that theſe two names 


may be affirmed one of another. Were they a- 


greed in the ſignification of theſe two names, it 


were impoſſible they ſhould: diſpute about them. 


For they would preſently and clearly ſee, were 
that adjuſted between them, whether all the ſimple 
ideas, of the more. general name bird, were found 
in the complex idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there 
could be no doubt, whether a bat were a bird or 
no. And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and 
carefully cxamined, whether the greateſt part of 
the diſputes in the world are not merely verbal, and 
about the fignification of words; and whether if 


the 8 made in, were defined, and re- 


duced in their ſignification (as they muſt be, where 
they ſignify any thing) to determined collections of 


the 


2 
: 
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te the ſimple ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe 


diſputes would not end of themſelves, and imme- | 

1 diately vaniſh. I leave it then to be confidered, | 
"Ty what the learning of diſputation is, and how well, nd 
i they are employed for the advantage of themſelves, Z þ 
br or others, whoſe buſineſs is pang the vain oftenta- 1 
10 tion of ſounds, 7, e, thoſe who ſpend their lives in 131 
. diſputes and controverfies. When 1 ſhall fee any 1 
. of thoſe combatants {trip all his terms of ambiguity 5 | 
BY and obſcurity (which every one may do in tha WH 
A words he uſes himſelf), 1 thall think him a cham; j ö 
of pion for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not the | 
118 Hare of vain-glory, ambition, or a party, | - 
| 8. To remedy the defects of ſpeech before | 


mentioned to ſome degree, and to prevent the in- 
conveniencies that follow from them, I imagine the 

obſervation of theſe following rules may be of uſe, 
till ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his, 
while, to think more maturely on this matter, and 
oblige the world with his thoughts on it. 
Fit, A man ſhould take care to ufe no word 
without a Gignification, no name without an idea 

for which he makes it ſtand, This rule will not 
ſeem altogether necdlefs, to any one who ſhall take 


. 
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- the pains to recolle&t how often he has met with 
+ ſuch. words.; as inſtinct, ſympathy, and antipathy, 
2 c. in the diſcourſe of others, fo made uſe of, as 
88 he might ealily conclude, that thoſe that uſed 
"ng them had no ideas in their minds to which they ap- 
P 1 plied hem; but ſpoke them only as ſounds, which 
Pe uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons, on the like occa- 
18 ſions. Not but that theſe words, and the like, 
10 have very proper ſignifications in which they may 
Ee be uſed; but there being no natural connection 
Ty between any words, and any ideas, theſe, and any 
mie other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or 
＋ 11 writ by men who have no ideas in their minds, 1 
re- which they have annexed them, and for which 
re they make them ſtand; which is neceſſary they 
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ſhould, if men would ſpeak intelligibly even 0 
themſelves alone. 
$9. Secondly, It is not enough a man uſes his 
words as 55 of ſome ideas; thoſe ideas he annexes 
them to, if they be fimple, muſt be clear and dif- 
| tint; if complex, muſt be determinate, 7, e. the 
[preciſe collection of ſimple ideas fertled in the 
mind, with that found annexed to it, as the ſign of 
that preciſe determined collection, and no other. 
This is very neceflary in names of modes, and 
eſpecially moral words; which having no ſettled 
objects in nature, from whence their ideas are ta- 
ken, as from their original, are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Tu, lice is a word in every man's mouth, 
but moſt commonly with a very undetermined loofe 
1 gnification : : which will always be ſo, unleſs a man 
has in his mind a diſtin comprehenſion of the 
component parts that complex idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve 
it {till on, till he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas 
that make it up: and unleſs this be done, a man 
makes an ill ule of the word, let it be ju/tice, for ex- 


ample, or any other. do not ſay, a man need 


ſtand to recollect, and make this analyſis at large 
every time the word Juſtice comes in his way: but 
this, at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo exami- 


ned the. ſignification of that name, and ſettled the 


idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it 


when he pleaſes. . If one who makes his complex 


idea of juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the per- 
ſon or goods of another, as is according to law, 
hath not a clear ard diſtinct idea what law is, 
"which makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice, 
it is plain, his idea of juſtice itſelf will be confuſed 
and imperfect. This exaQtneſs will, perhaps, be 
judged: very troubleſome; and therefore moſt men 
will, think they may be excuſed from ſettling the 
complex ideas of mixed modes ſo preciſely in their 
minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it muſt 


not 
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not be wondered, that they have a great deal of 
obſcurity and confuſion in their own minds, and a 
great deal of wrangling in their diſcourſes with 


others. | 


§ 10. In;the names of ſubſtances, for a right uſe 
of them, ſomething more is required than barely 


determined ideas: in theſe the names muſt alſo be 
conformable to things, as they exiſt: but of this 

J ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by and 
by. This exactneſs is abfolutely neceflary in inqui- 


ries after philoſophical knowledge, and in contro- 


verſies about truth. '. And though it would be 


well too, if it extended iffelf to common converſa- 
tion, and the ordinary affairs of life, yet, 1 think, 
that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar notions ſuit 
vulgar diſcourſes; and both, though confuſed 


enough, 1 ſerve pretty well the market, and the 

wake. 

have words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary 
affairs; and fo I think might philoſophers and dit. 

putants too, if they had a mind to underſtand, and 
ta be clearly underſtood. I 467 


erchants and lovers, cooks and tailors, 


| $41. Thirdy, It is not enough that men have 


1 ideas, determined ideas, for which they make theſe 
ſigns ſtand; but they muſt alſo take care to apply 


their words, as near as may be, to ſuch ideas as 
common uſe has annexed them to. For words, 


eſpecially of, languages already framed, being no 
man's private poſſeſſion, but the common meaſure 
of. commerce and communication, it is not for any 
one, at pleaſure, to change the ſtamp they are cur- 


rent in; nor alter the ideas they are affixed to; or 


at leaſt when there is a neceſſity to do ſo, he is bound 


to give notice of it. Mens intentions in ſpeaking 


are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which 

cannot be without frequent explanations, demands, 
and other. the like incommodious interruptions, 
where men do not follow common uſe. Propriety 


of ſpeech is that which gives our thoughts entranee 
| FEEL. into 
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into Shes mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and 
advantage: and thefore deſerves ſome part of our 
care and ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of moral 
words. The proper fignification and uſe of terms 
is beſt to be learned from thoſe, who, in their 
: writings. and. diſcourſes, appear to have had the 
: cleareſt notions, and apply to them their terms 
with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs, This way of 
uſing a man's words, according to the propriety of 
the language, though. it have not always the good 
fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt commonly 
leaves the blame of it on him, who. is ſo unſkilful 


in the langu.ge he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 


when made uſe of it as it ought to be. 


$ 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe has not 


10 viſibly annexed any fignification to words, as to 
make men know always certainly what they pre- 
. ciſcly and for: and becauſe men, in the improve- 


ment of their knowledge, come to have ideas dif- 
ferent from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, 


for which they muſt either make new words, 
(which men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being 
thought. guilry of affectation or novelty), or elſe 
muſt uſe old ones, in a new fignification ; therefore, 
after the obſervation. of the foregoing. rules, it is 
lometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining, the fignifi- 
cation of words, to declare, their meaning; - Where 
a either; common uſe has left i it uncertain and looſe, 
(as it has in moſt. names of very complex ideas), or 
where the term, being very material in the dif- 
. courſe; and that upon which it chiefly turns, is 
able to any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, 
$13. As the ideas mens words ſtand for, are of 
different ſorts; ſo the way of making, Known the 
2 they ſtand for, when there is occaſion, is al- 
ſo different. For though defining be thought the 
proßer way. to make known the proper fi ignification 
of words; yet 1 there are ſome words, that will not 
be defined,” as chere are otheis, whoſe precife 
| meaning 
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meaning cannot be made known, but by definition; 
and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat of 
both the other, as we ſhall fee in the names = 
ſimple ideas, modes, and ſubſtances. 

9 14. Firſt, When a' man makes uſe'of tho name 
of any ſimple. idea, which he perceives is not un- 
derſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is 


obliged by the laws ok ingenuity, and the end of 
ſpeech, to declare his meaning, and make known 


what idea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been 
ſhewn, cannot be done by definition; and there - 
fore, when a fynonymous word fails to do it, there 
is but one of theſe ways left. 1. Sometimes the 
naming the ſubject; wherein that ſimple idea is to 
be found, will make its name be underſtood by 


| thoſe who; are acquainted with that ſubject and 
know it by that name. So to make a countryman 


underſtand. what fuillemorte colour ſignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, it is the colour of withered 
Jeaves. falling in autumn. 2. But the only ſure way 


of making known the ſignification of the name of 
any ſimple idea, is by preſenting to his ſenſes that 


ſubject, which may produce i in his mind, and 
make him actually have the idea that word: ſtands 


for... | 


Er Seiindly; ; Mixed mites, efpecially thoſe _ 


belonging to morality, being moſt of them ſuch 


combinations of ideas as the mind puts together of 
its own choice; and whercof there are not always 
ſtanding patterns to be found exiſting, the fignifi- 
cation of their names cannot be made known, as 
thoſe of ſimple ideas, by any ſhewing ; but, in re- 


_ compenſe thereof, may be perfectly and exactly de- 


fined. For they being combinations of ſeveral i- 


deas that the mind of man has arbitrarily put to- 
gether, without reference to any archetypes, men 


may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that go 
to each compoſition, and ſo both uſe theſe words 
in a certain and undoubted ſignification, and per- 

tealy 
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fey declare, when there is occaſion, what they 
ſtand for. I his, if well conſidered, would lay 
_=_ blame on thoſe who make not hate diſcour- 


es about moral things very clear and diſtin, For 


 lince the preciſe ſign ification of the names of mixed 
mods, or, Which is all one, the real eſſence of 


c ich ſpeciea, is to be known, they being not of 


nature's, but man's making, it is a great negligence 
And perverſeneſs, to diſcourſe of moral things with 
uncertainty and obſcurity, which is more pardon- 
able in treating of natural ſubſtances, where doubt- 
ful terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite 
dow "gy; reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by ph by. 
8 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to 
Kink, that morality is capable of demoaſtration, 
as well as mathematics: ſince the preciſe real eſſence 
of the things moral words ſtand for, may be per- 
fectly known 3 and fo the congruity or incongru« 
ty of the things themſelves be certainly diſcovered, 
in which conſiſts perfect knowledge. Nor let any 


one object, that the names of ſubſtances are often 
to be made uſe of in morality, as well as thoſe of 


modes, from which will ariſe obſcurity. For, as 
to ſubſtances, when concerned in moral diſcourſes, 


their divers natures are not ſo much inquired into, 
as ſuppoſed : v. g. when we ſay that man is ſubject 


to law; we mean nothing by man, but a corporeal 
rational creature: what the real eſſence or o- 
mmer qualities of that creature are in this cafe, is no 
way conſidered. And therefore, whether a child 
or changeling be a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may, 
amongſt the naturaliſts, be as dit putable as it wall ; 


it concerns not at all the moral man, as i may call | 


him, which is this immoveable unchangeable idea, 
a corporeal rational being For, were there a 
monkey, or any other creature to be found, that 


had the uſe of reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be 


able td underſtand; general ſigns, and to deduce 


-copſequences about general ideas, he would no 
doubr 
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ey doubt be ſubject to law, and, in that ſenſe, be à 1 
ay man, how much ſoever he differed in ſhape from 1 | 
r. others of that name. The names of ſubſtances, 14 
or if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 11 
ed more diſturb moral, than they do mathematical i 
of diſcourſes : where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of 1 
of a cube or globe of gold, or any other body, he has i 
ce his clear ſettled idea, which varies not, though it v4 
th may by | miſtake be applied to a particular body to 1 
n- which it belongs not. | 4 KEN 14 
t- © IF 17. This 1 have here mentioned by the by, to 1 
ne ſhew of what conſequence it is for men, in their 1 
; names of mixed modes, and conſequently in al} 11 
to their moral diſcourſes, to define their words when it 
n, there is occaſion : fince thereby moral knowledge ] 
ce may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and certainty. 
r- And it muſt be great want of ingenvity, to ſay no 
u · worſe of it, to refuſe to do it; ſince a definition is 
d, the only way, whereby the preciſe meaning of mo- 
. ral words can be known; and yet a way, whereby 
en their meaning may be known certainly, and with- 
of F out leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And 
as therefore the negligence or perverſeneſs of mankind m 
= cannot be excuſed, if their diſcourſes in morality be ö 
O, not much more clear, than thoſe in natural philoſo- 1 
ct phy: ſince they are about ideas in the mind, which z 
al | Mr none of them falſe or diſproportionate; they | 
o- having no external beings for the archetypes which iv 
10 "they are referred to, and muſt correſpond with, vt 
Id It is far eaſier for men to frame in their minds an = 
ys idea, which ſhall be the ſtandard to which they | 
I; will give the name juſtice, with which pattern ſo 1 
ill made, all actions that agree ſhall paſs under that | 
a, denomination, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame vn 
"= an idea that ſhall, in all things, be exactly like 1 
at bim, who is as he is, let men make what idea they 'n 
be pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know bl 
cc the combination of ideas that are put together with- | 
20 in their own minds; for the other, they muſt in- | 
be e quire. 1 
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Auire into the whole nature, and abſtruſe hidden | 

L _ conſtitution, and various qualities of a thing exiſt- " 
| . . l en emgiTa = 

J 18. Another reaſon that makes the defining of Gs 

mixed modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral Val 

words, is what I mentioned a little before, vis. as, x 

that it is the only way whereby the fignification of kn 

the moſt of them, can be known with certainty. 5 

For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt ma 

part ſuch, whoſe component parts no - where exiſt ſan 

together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it Jet 

is the mind alone that collects them, and gives them we 

\ the union of one idea: and it is only 10 words, ſha 

enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas which the ide 

mind has united, that we can make known to o- find 

chers what their names ſtand for; the aſſiſtance of 1 

the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, by the propo- =... 

ſal of ſenfible objects, to ſhew the ideas which ouy dur 

names of this kind ſtand for, as it does often in tha ] 28 

names of ſenſible fimple ideas, and allo to fome de- tha 

.grve in thoſe of fibſtan ce... app 

98 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the ſignifica- this 

jtion of the names of ſubſtances as they ſtand for the 

the ideas we have of their diſtin& ſpecies, both the ſtre 

forementioned ways, viz. of ſhewing and defining. din 

are requiſite, in many caſes, to be made uſe of 2 l 

For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome leadi Fd 

Aualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other ideas, ſoo 

Which make up our complex idea of that ſpecies Ar 

annexed, we forwardly give the ſpecific name 10 bas 

that thing, wherein that characteriſtical mark is ſelf 

found, which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing Juſt 

| idea of that ſpecies, I heſe leading or characteri- 4 

. ical (as 1 may ſo call them) ideas, in the ſorts of kno 

nimals and vegetables, is, as has been before re- othe 

marked *, moſtly figure, and in inanimate. bodies ry, 
color, and in ſome both together. Now, "ne 

ah 7 : A YE 
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20. Theſe leadiog ſenſible qualities are thoſe: 


_ (which make the chief ingredients of our ſpecific i- 


teas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable and un- 
variable part in the definitions of our ſpecific name-! 
as attributed to ſorts of ſubſtances coming under our 
knowledge. For though the ſound mani, in its 
own nature, be as apt to ſignify a complex idea 
made up of animality and rationality, united in the 


ſame fubje&; as to ſignify any other combination; 


yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort of creatures 
we count of our own, kind, perhaps the outward: 
ſhape is as neceffary to be taken into our complex 
19 fignified by the word man, as any other we 
find in it ; and therefore why Plato's animal implu- 


me, bipes, latis unguibus, ſhould not be as good a defi- 


nition of the name mar, ſtanding for that ſort of crea- 
tures, will not be eafy to ſhew : for it is the ſhape, 
as the leading quality, that ſeems more to determine 
that ſpecies, than 4 faculty of reaſoning, which 
appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And if 
this be not allowed to be fo, l do not know how 
they can be excuſed from murder, who kill mon- 
ſtrous births, as we call them, becauſe of an unor- 
dinary ſhape, without knowing whether they have 


à rational ſoul, or no; which can be no more diſ- 


cerned in a well- formed, than ill-ſhaped infant, as 
ſoon as born, And who is it has informed us, that 
2 rational ſoul can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it 


bas juſt ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece, or can join it- 


ſelf to, and inform no ſort of body but one that is 


Juſt of ſuch an outward ſtructure ? 


$ 21. Now, theſe leading qualities are beſt W 0 
known by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwife. For the ſhape of an horſe, or caſſua- 
ry, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted on 
the mind by words ; the fight of the animals doth 
it a thouſand times berrer : and the idea of the 


tra colour of gold is not to be got by any de- 


cription of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of 
7 the 
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the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are u- 


ſed to this metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh . 
true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by, 


the ſight, where, others (who have as good eyes, 
but yet, by uſe, have. not got the preciſe nice idea 


of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not Echols oer dif- 


ference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſim - 
ple ideas peculiar in their kind to any ſubſtance; 
for which preciſe ideas there are no peculiar 


names. The particular ringing ſound there is in 


gold, diſtinct from the ſoung. of other bodies, has 
no particular name annexed to it, no more than 
the particular yellow that belongs to that metal. 

$ 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple ideas, that 
make up our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, are powers 
vhich lie not obvious to our ſenſes in the things as 
they ordinarily appear; therefore, in the ſignification 
of our names of ſubſtances, ſome part of the ſignifi · 
cation will be better made known by enumerating 
thoſe ſimple ideas, than in ſhewing the ſubſtance 
itſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining colour of 


. o #< 8 1 - 4 


gold got by fight, ſhall, from my. enumerating 


them, have the ideas of great ductility, fuſibility, 


fixedneſs, and ſolubility in aqua regia, will have a 
per fecter idea of gold, than he can have by ſeeing 
2 piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind 


only its obvious qualities.; But 45 the formal con- 
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tion, reaches not beyond our own ideas, limited to 


our ways of perception. Though yet it be not to 
be doubted, that ſpirits of a higher rank than thoſe. 


immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear ideas of the. 
radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have of a 
triangle, and ſo perceive how all their properties 
and Operations flow from thence: but the manner 
how they come by that knowledge, exceeds our 
conceptions, _ 


$ 24. But though definitions will ſerve-ta explain 2 
the names of ſubſtances, as they ſtand for our i- 
deas; yet they leave them not without great imper- 
fection, as they ſtand for things. For our names 


of ſubſtances being not put barely for our ideas, 
but being made uſe of ultimately to repreſent things, 
and ſo are put in their place, their ſignification muſt 


agree with the truth of things, as well as with mens, 


ideas, And therefore, i in ſubſtances, we are not al- 


ways to reſt in the ordinary complex idea, com- 


monly received as the ſignification of that word, 


but muſt go a little farther, and inquire into the 
nature and properties of the things themſelves, and 
thereby perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of. 


their diſtinct ſpecies ; or elſe learn them from ſuch 


as are uſed to that ſort of things, and are experi- 
enced in them. For, fince it is intended their. 
names ſhould ſtand for ſuch collections of, ſimple 


ideas as do really exiſt in things themſelves, as Well 
as for che complex idea in other mens minds, which 


in their ordinary accęptation they ſtand for: there- 


fore to define. their names right, natural hiſtory i is 


to be inquired into; and their properties are, with 


care and examination, to be found out. For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies in 
diſcourſes and; arguings about natural bodies and 
ſubſtantial. things, to have learned from the pro- 
priety of the language, the common, but confuſed, 


or very imperfect idea, to which each word. is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that idea in our uſe of 


Vor. * 5 them ; 


7 


the hiſtory of that ſort of things, rectify and ſettle 


Hur complex idea, belonging to each ſpecific name; 
and in diſeourſe with others, (if we find them miſ- 
take us), we ought to tell what the complex idea is 


that we make ſuch a name ſtand for. This is che 


more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch 


after knowledge, and phileſophical verity, in that 
children being taught words whilſt they have but 
imperfect notions of things, apply them at random, 
and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 


termined ideas to be fignified by them. Which 
cuſtom (it being eaſy, and ſerving well enough 


for che ordinary affairs of life and converſation) 
they are apt to continue, when they are men: and 


to begin at the wrong end, learning words firſt, 


and perfectly, but make the notions to which they 
apply thoſe words after wards, very overly. . By this 
means. it comes to paſs, that men ſpeaking the pro- 


per language of their country, i. e. according to 
geammar-rules'of chat language, do yer ſpeak very 
improperly of things chemſelves; and by their ar- 


guing one with another, make bur ſmall progreſs 
1h the. diſcoveries of uſeful truths, and the know- 


edge of things, as they are to be found in them - 


ſelves, and not in our imaginatiens; and it matters 


| not-much, for the improvement of our knowledge, 
Now theyare-called. 3 1 2 25 RD 


8 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that men, 
verſed in phyſical inquiries, and acquainted with 


che ſeveral ſorts of natural bodies, would ſet down 


thoſe ſimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the in- 


dividuals of each ſort conſtantly to agree. This 
would remedy a great deal of that confuſion which 
| comes from ſeveral perſons applying the ſame name 


to a collection of a ſmaller: or greater number of 


ſenſible qualities, proportionably as they have been 
morę or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in exa- 


_widing the qualites'f auy fore of things, which 


come 


) 
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come under one denomination. * a dzgaggy | 


of this ſort, containing, as it were, a natural hiſto- 


ry, requires too many hands, as well as too much 
time, coſt; pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped 


for; and till that be done, we muſt content our- 


ſelves with ſuch definitions of the names of ſubſtan- 
ces, as explain the ſenſe men uſe them.in. And it 
would be well, where there is occaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 


done; but men talk to one another, and diſpute 
in words, whoſe meaning is not agreed between 
them, out of a miſtake, that the ſignification of 
common words is certainly eſtabliſhed, and the ꝓre- 
cife ideas they ſtand for, perfectly known; and 
that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of them. 5 oth 
which ſuppoſitions are falſe: no names of complex 


ideas having fo ſettled determined ſignificatio ns, 


that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 


ideas. or is it a ſhame for a man not to have a 
n knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſ- 


ſary ways of attaining it; and ſo it is no diſcredit 
not to know what preciſe idea any ſound ſtands for 
in another man's mind, without he declare it to 


me by ſome other way than barely uſing that ſound, 


there being no other way, without ſuch a declara- 
tion, certainly to know it, Indeed, the neceſſity 


of communication by language, brings men to an 


agreement in the ſignification of common wor ds, 


within ſome tolerable latitude, that may ſerve for 
ordinary converſation: and ſo a man cannot be 


ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of the ideas which are 
annexed to words by common uſe, in a language 


familiar to him. But common uſe being but a ve- 


uncertain rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
ideas of particular men, proves often but a very va- 


riable ſtandard. But though ſuch a dictionary, as I 
have above mentioned, will require too much time, 


coſt, and pains, to be hoped for in this age; yet, me- 


thinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, that 


Ee 2. words 
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words "ſtanding for things, which are known and 
diſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be 


expreſſed by little dravghts and prints mate of 


them, A vocabulary made after this faſhion, 
would, perhaps, with more eaſe, and in leſs time, 
"teach the true ſignification of many terms, eſpecial- 
Iy in languages of remote countries or ages, and 


ettle truer ideas in mens minds of ſeveral things, 


whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than 
all the large and laborious comments of learned 


critics. Naturaliſts, that treat of plants and ani- 


mals, have found the benefit of this way: and he 
that has had occaſion to conſult them, will have 
reaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer idea of api- 
um or ibex, from a little print of that herb, or beaſt, 
than he could have from a long definition of the 
names of either of them, And ſo, no doubt, he 
would have of /trigi] and rum, if inſtead of a 
curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Engliſh names 
_ dictionaries render them by, he could fee ſtamped 


In the margin, ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments, 


as they were in uſe amongſt the ancients.” Toga, tu- 


nice, pallium, are words cafily tranſlated by gown, 


coat, and cleat; but we have thereby no more true 
ideas of the faſhion of thoſe habits amongſt the 


Romans, than we have of the faces of the tailors- 


who made them, Such things as theſe, which the 
eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let 
into the mind by draughts made of them, and 
more determine the fignification of ſuch words, 


than any other words ſet for them, or made uſe of 


to define them. But this only by the by. 


$ 26. Viſthly, If men will not be at the pains to 


declare the meaning of their words, and definitions 


of their terms are not to be had; yet this is the 


jeaſt that can be expected, that in all diſcourſes, 


wherein | one man pretends to inſtruct or convince _ 


another; he ſhould uſe the ſame word conſtantly 


in the ſame ſenſe ; if this were done, (which _ 
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dy can refuſe without great diſingenuity), many of 
the books extant might be ſpared, many of the 


controverſies in diſpute would be at an end, ſeveral 


of thoſe great volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous 
words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by and by in an- 


other, would ſhrink into a very narrow compaſs ; 
and many of the philoſophers, to mention no 


other, as well as pocts works, might be contained 
in a nut-ſhell. TC cot 

F 27. But, after all, the proviſion of words is ſo 
ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of thoughts, 
that men, wanting terms to ſuit their preciſe no- 
tions, will, notwithſtanding their .utmoſt caution, 
be forced often to uſe the ſame word in ſomewhat 
different ſenſes. And though in the. continuation 
of a diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an argument, there 
be hardly room to. digreſs into a particular defini- 


tion, as often as a man varies the fignification of a- 


ny term; yet the import of the diſcourſe will, for 
the moſt part, if there be no defigned fallacy, ſuf- 
ficiently lead candid and intelligent readers, into 
the true meaning of it: but where that is not ſuf- 


ficient to guide the reader, there it concerns the 
Writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew in what 


ſenſe he there uſes that term. 
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